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ECHO IN THE GARDEN. 
(BY THE SEASIDE.) 
BY SARAH PIATT. 


But, Echo, Echo, there was no mistake. 
We heard you—didn’t we? Both of us heard. 
We were not dreaming. We were wide awake. 
You kissed somebody ; yes, upon my word! Y 





But the old Irish gardener heard you, too. 
And “Sure,’’ he said, ‘‘it’s after getting Jate, 
And I’m not wanted here.’”’ (You know it’s true.) 
You heard him laughing as he shut the gate. 


You know the slight sound woke the lonesome thrush, 
Singing herself to. sleep in dusk and dew. 

She held her song to listen. (Echo, hush!) 
Perhaps she only wished that she were you. 


But the Sea heard you too, and blushed fire-red 
In the low sun, and from the wall withdrew, 

Murmuring confusedly. But, what he said— 
Echo, I wouldn’t tell you if I knew. 


And the Moon beard you, that long-cloistered nun 
Of heaven, and thereat, in her sacred veil, 

Hid her still face and backward thought of one 
Whose name (don’t mention it)—we know the tale. 


Now, Echo, say, who was the lovely youth ?— 
Well, then, I mean the fellow that you kissed, 

(Oh, Echo, Echo! can’t you tell the truth ?) 
There in the garden, in the bloom and mist. 


So, then. A wind from some dead world goes by 
With singing, shadowy lips that late have pressed 
The white Narcissus. Dream and legend lie 
Cold in the corpse-flower’s desolate young breast. 
EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 
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AEROPLANE. 


BY DANIEL M. HENDERSON, 








LIGHT souls may lightly rise, 
And float in placid skies— 
Powerless to push or steer, 
With every wind they veer. 
But thou, dost thou aspire ? 
Forward, with heart afire! 
Dost seek a heavenly dower ? 
Not grace be it, but power! 
Who drives and will not drift 
Shall feel divine uplift— 
The soul is skyward drawn 
That cries, not ‘‘Up” but “On”! 
BALTIM RB, MD. aa 
THE SECOND LETTER OF PRESIDENT ED- 
WARDS. 


THE HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT OF AARON BURR. 











BY PRESIDENT J. E. RANKIN, D.D., 
Or HowaRD UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE two newly discovered letters of President Ed- 
wards, published in THE INDEPENDENT, display how 
closely his social life was knit to those of all his kindred; 
indeed, how almost womanly was his interest in what- 
ever concerned their welfare. 

The second letter is not so vivacious as the first, already 
published. It is written to President, and not to Mrs. 
Burr, his daughter. But it is crammed full of personal 
news. It ranges from the little babe, just born int> the 
New Jersey home circle, to the venerable grandfather at 
East Windsor, verging upon his eighty-ninth year. It 
touchcs incidents personal and civil. The letter to which 
it is an answer, had been written more than a month be- 
fore, and had just reached its destination. The Briga- 
dier D right mentioned was a graduate of Harvard in 
1722, and had married the widow of the Rev. John Ser- 
geant, President Edwards’s predecessor in Stockbridge, 
a graduate of Yale, and the first missionary to the 
Stockbridge Indians. This year (1756) he led a military 
expedition to LakeChamplain. The father (grandfather 
above), whom President Edwards found “‘ more broken” 
than he had ever seen him, died Janusry 27th, 1758, less 
than two months before the death of his greater son at 
Princeton. ‘Sister Hopkins” is the widow of the Rev. 
Samuel Hopkins, President Eiwards’s brother-in-law, 
who had died in West Springfield, October, 1755. Her 
son, the Rev. Samuel Hopkins, at Hadley, married the 





widow of the preceding pastor, as the letter mentions, 
The Governor Belcher mentioned died in office, at Eliza- 
bethtown, in 1757, and President Burr preached his 
funeral sermon, one of the excessive labors which re- 
sulted in his death. The ‘little Sally ” is President 
Burr’s oldest child, born in 1754, now between two and 
three years years of age. ‘‘ The addition to the family ” 
was the advent of the strange being, who was to make 
the name of Burr so sadly infamous. Of him and his en- 
vironment let us have a few words before giving the 
letter. 

No babe ever began life under more felicitous au- 
spices than did Aaron Burr, the grandson of President 
Edwards. If heredity is a help, he had it to an unusual 
degree. Yes, ard opportunity, too; no mortal more. 
In addition to the sympathy and prayer, with which 
such a newcomer is hailed by all Christian people, and 
which, in this case, finds expression in the letter of his 
grandfather which follows, Mrs. Esther Edwards Burr 
has recorded special spiritual experiences with reference 
to this her only son Aaron. He was born February 6 b, 
1756. The accompanying congratulatory letter of his 
grandfather was written to the bibe’s father, March 14th 
of the same year. This father died Septemb>r 24:h, 1757. 
A month after his father’s death, the babe Aaron was 
very sick and seemed about to follow. This led the 
widow to an unusual consecration of her babe to the 
Lord, whether to live or die. Of this experience, she 
writes to her father : 

“Never until then had [ an adequate sense of the privi- 
lege we are allowed in covenanting with God. This act of 
my soul left my mind in a great calm, and steady trust in 
God.” 

Aud then she writes of a kiod of rapture and foretaste 
of Heaven, such that she was compelled to retire from 
the family to conceal her joy; indeed, similar to that 
sometimes experienced by her father himself. That this 
should be the harbinger of such alife as that of Aaron 
Burr; that, having such a grandfather, such a father 
and such a mother, he should so live as to dishonor his 
noble Christian a7cestry, and apparently defeat the 
covenant blessings, which two such godly persons as 
Jonathan Edwards and his daughter Esther were united 
in craving, seems almost inexplicable. Here we get be- 
yond our depth. That Aaron Burr would have been a 
different man had his father and mother, his grandfather 
and grandmother lived to give him the environment 
which his proud nature required, there can be little ques- 
tiou. Why, then, were they so abruptly taken away? 
And why wasa nature sosusceptible to evi!, so mischiev- 
ous, yes, and so fascinating, left to live eighty years on 
the earth. This is the problem. Man cannot solve it. 

We can see, perhaps, where one man made a mistake 
in dealiog with him. When he went to consult Presi- 
dent Witherspoon as to revival influences with 
whicb, on one occasion, he was surrounded in college, if 
his father or President E iwards instead of this conserva- 
tive Scotchman had been his counselor, he might have 
there begun a consistent Christian life. In his native 
gifts he was, like his father, precocious, facile, elegant. 
But he was self-conceited, jealous, proud, arrogant, 
reckless, revengeful. He needed Christian principle. 
No man more than he. He accepted, instead, the 
worldly morals of Lord Chesterfield and the religious 
sentiments of Voltaire. Among his few words of regret 
in his last days were these: “If I had read Sterne 
more and Voltaire less, I should have known that 
the world was wide enough for Hamilton and me.” 
This was on the low plane of mere human teachers. 
Here was a man ambitious like Napoleon. Perhaps his 
scheme to become Emperor of Mexico will illustrate my 
meaning. There was in the worli room for none 
greater than himself. Washington he always under- 
rated. He might have been his right-hand man. And, 
indeed, what a career of early successes! He applied for 
admission to college at eleven, and entered the Sopho- 
more class at thirteen, graduating at sixteen. Lle is 
reading law under Tappan Reeve when comes news of 
the battle of Lexington, and he hastens to Boston as a 
volunteer. On September 20th, 1775, he set out with 
Arnold on the expedition against Quebec ; he served four 
years in the Revolutionary War, at one time on the staff 
of Washington, at~another on the staff of Putnam, and 
resigned with honor ; after six months reading law he 
was admitted to the bar, as a lawyer, in New York City. 
In ten years he had gone from private life to aseat in the 


United States Senate, to the chair of Vice President; and 
he failed only by two or three votes of being President 
instead of Jefferson. It was a providential failure. Four 
years of Aaron Burr! When he killed Alexander Ham- 
ilton at Weehawken he killed two possible Presidents, 
and thenceforth he wandered a fugitive and a vagabond 
to the end of his long life, over eighty years. And his 
only wish when dying was that his dust might lie at the 
foot of the graves of his grandfather and bis father in 
Princeton cemetery ; a wish sacredly fulfilled. What 
honorable end he ever answered in bis checkered career, 
it would be difficult to say. It is not irreverent to quote 
what the Master said of another : ‘‘It were good for that 
man had he never been born.” And yet, he made duel- 
ing odious, tho st such an expenditure; and he is a 
striking illustration of how an unpriccipled politician 
may ‘* go up like a rccket and come down like a stick !” 
a lesson which New York politicians still need to keep 
before their eyes. Here follows the second letter : 
‘* STOCKBRIDGE, 14 Mar. ’56. 

“Rev. & Dear Sir: 

**T received your letter of february 10th, day before yes- 
terday ; for which I thank you. We rejoice in the smiles 
of Heaven on you and your family, and particularly on the 
late addition to your family, and the comfortable circum- 
stances of both mother and child. For these favours we 
would bless God. I had before heard of the birth of your 
SOD, two ways, one by a letter from Dr. Burr, befure your 
return from Philadelphia, another by Dr. Reynolds whom 
a [I ?] saw at Windsor, with Mr. Henry Dwight [the Brig- 
adier’s son], in their return from their long journey for 
Mr. Dwight’s health. They came through Newark, a few 
days after your wife’s delivery. This Mr. Dwight is since 
dead. He died a fortnight ago, last Saturday morning, at 
Springfield, the same week that I met him at Windsor, at 
Mr. Perry’s on Monday. I was then at Windsor, on a visit 
to my father, and was gone two Sabbaths ; one of which I 
spent at Windsor, and the other at West Springfield. I 
found my father more broken than ever I saw him. Sister 
Hopkins was very sorrowful, and io a low state of health. 
She hoped for a letter from you, in her affliction. Her son 
at Hadley was married about a month ago, to Mrs. Wil- 
liams, the former minister’s widow. They have as yet no 

* man on probation at Springfield. 

‘“*We, in this place, have of late been free from alarms 
thro’ supposed appearances of Canadian Indians, as I think 
have the people on all our frontiers ia New Eogland. Brig. 
D. and his wife have talked much about moving 1way and 
seemed determined upon it, the winter past, but he has 
been long absent at Boston; possibly soliciting for a post 
in Gov. Shirley’s army. If he obtains one, he will probably 
leave his family here. 

‘* We are all through mercy in a tolerable state of health. 
I saw Daughter Dwight at Springfield. She gave an account 
that the family were well. I don’t know but Mr. Dwight, 
your brother, may go on to the war, this year. Perhaps it 
will be needless for him to come, till that is past. Please 
to convey the enclosed to Gov. Belcher. Give our love to 
your wife and to the little Sally, and remember us in your 
prayers. 

‘“‘T am, dear sir, your affectionate friend and father, 

** JONATH. EDWARDS. 
‘*Mr. BURR.” 


A DAY AT ROBERT COLLEGE. 
A WONDERFUL INSTITUTION--A WONDERFUL WORK. 











BY GEORGE R. LEAVITT, D.D. 


A FOREIGN tour which includes Italy, Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria, Greece and Turkey is the pick of the world. No 
second route of equal value and charm can be traced on 
our globe. In making this wonderful journey I thought 
at the time that my day in Robert College was my one 
greatest day. In looking back, in thinking of Eohesus 
and Athens and Baalbec and Damascus and Bethlehem 
and Nazareth and Jerusalem and Cairo and Luxor and 
Naples and Rome, I am not as certain now ; but that day 
was agreatexperience. I was not prepared forit. Some 
traveler may thank me for what is written when he, too, 
has seen Robert College for himself. After I had seen I 
was astonished to be told that multitudes of good, intelli- 
gent, American Christians go to Constantinople without 
seeing this remarkable institution, such a Light of Europe 
and Asia. 

Cons’antinople is a key of three continents ; the stra- 
tegic center of history, at great periods, for fifteen hun- 
dred years. The present is one of these periods. Where 
can one more intelligently locate for this decade the storm 
center of the politics of the Old World? Robert College 
is a center in this center. Constantinople is on the 
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Golden Horn and the Bosporus, The Bosporus is a 
river-strait connecting the Black Sea and the Sea of Mar- 
mora. Eurepe is on one side, Asia on the other. We 
speak of the Rhine, the Danube, the Hudson, as rivers of 
noble and picturesque beauty. Is there another such 
river as the Bosporus? 

Seven miles from Constantinople, up the Bosporus, is 
Bebek, a little town, with palaces, bounded by palaces, 
and looking across upon palaces on the Asiatic shcre. 
The Bosporus is lined with royal and princely residences 
for twenty miles, 

Overlooking Bebek, on a wooded hill, are the two plain 
stone buildings of Robert College. It is not an old insti- 
tution. The man is alive who founded it—Cyrus Ham- 


lin. The plain house in Bebek is pointed out where he ° 


lived as a missionary, and, among his great services for 
the kingdom of Christ, thought out this college. First it 
was a thought. Then came Christopher Robert, the 
princely New York merchant, who saw the providential 
opportunity. Then came the purchase of the land by 
most sagacious and patient indirection—the finest site on 
the Bosporus; then infinite delays of the Turk, deter- 
mined that the college should never be built; then the 
providential visit of Admiral Farragut in the old ‘‘ Hart- 
ford.” ‘**What can Ido for you?” said the grand Ad- 
miral to Dr, Hamlin, finest contrast in his estimation of 
missionaries to an admiral who committed himself the 
other day, as reported, to the amazing proposition that 
our missionaries in the Turkish Empire are ‘‘ a bad lot.” 
Dr. Hamlin promptly replied : ‘‘ When you dine to-day 
with the Sultan ask him why there is all this delay in the 
issue of a firman for the erection of the buildings of 
Robert College?” The Admiral asked the pointed ques- 
tion. Tbe Sultan was frightened. He thought the 
United States Government had sent a warship to call him 
to account for the vexatious hindrances to the getting Mr. 
Robert's College started. The firman was issned at once. 
The first building was raised. The college was opened. 
Robert College is not an institution of the American 
Board. This is a peculiarity. Its aim is to reach those 
whom the missionaries fail to touch. It istoeducate and 
Christianize, but not directly to convert men from Mo- 
hanimedanism, or from the corrupted forms of Chris- 
tianity to Protestantism. It is to modify the religions 
of the Turkish Empire. Indirectly only is it a mission- 
ary agency. Butevery mission in Turkey feels its be- 
neficent power. 

Another fact is interesting. Itwas chartered in New 
York. Itis thus a part of the State of New York. It is 
under the protection of the United States Government. 
No Turkich official, not the Sultan himself, can come 
within the college grounds but by courtesy or permis- 
sion, 

Some of these things I knew before climbing the hill 
on a Saturday afternoon cf last June, I passed under 
the wall and through the frowning gateway of Roumeli 
Nissar, looking down upon the gray Tower of Oblivion 
by the water side, grim with its secrets of midnight mur- 
ders. I came out upon the college terrace. What views! 
Dr. Washburn thinks the views finest from the balconies 
of his house. I looked from the terrace first. I looked 
westward toward Stambal and Scutari and Marmora and 
the sunset, and across to the Asiatic shore, into the defile 
of the bills down which Darius led his host twenty-five 
hundred years ago. This way, too, the Turk came. 
Behind are the Anatolian hills, and eastward the great 
sweep of the ocean chaunei of the Bosporus, with Ther- 
apeia and Buyukdéré, the seats of foreign embassies, 
and, far on the horizon, the sea rock of the Euxine. The 
enthusiastic president says that the view toward the 
west is the finest in the world. Perhaps. Go and see 
for yourself, and goin June. Go at midnight at the full 
of the moon, and lcok and listen on that noble terrace, as 
tbe river sweeps around the base of the hills, flooded 
with dreamy light, and singing the low and mighty 
chant of the tides; as vessels glide, noiseless, up and 
down with ghostly sails; as the wlhiite palaces on the 
shores gleam like cubes of solid silver, and the green hills 
cut sharp against the eastern sky, and the nightingales 
are singing! I cannot think of Rebert College without 
ap association of nightingales. There first I heard night- 
ingales—not one, not two, not fifty. How many? I 
might not tell the truth, It seemed at the time as tho 
there were a thousand and one more in the groves of ilex 
and chestnut that cover the wide slope falling from the 
terrace far down the hillside toward the houses on the 
shore. A day in Robert College means a night also. 

One’s first impressions are of the place and the great 
surroundings. The nextare of the men and women. 1 
wish I could speak of them ail. Men and women so able, 
devoted, unselfish, successful—men and women to be 
proud of, as any in this world. I can only refer slightly 
toafew. Professor Anderson was my host; his gifted 
wife is a daughter of Dr. Hamlin ;_they live in the old 
college building. Their home is a home for professors 
and students ; these were continually coming and going. 
Here I met Professor Hagopian, Professor Panaretoff 
and his lovely wife, and among the tutors Mr. Hand and 
Mr. Riggs ; and here first I met President Washburn. It 
is an ideal home, a center of a beautiful family life. 
What a blessing to sustain such a home inTurkey! Of 
one sach home the value is priceless. Professor Ormis- 
ton is another noticeable man. I shall not forget his 
Bible reading on Sunday evening ; a few pictures from 
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the story of our Savior thrown on a screen, the appro- 
priate passages from the Bible. read without comment ; 
that was all; it was wonderfully impressive. I wish I 
might write an entire letter upon President Washburn, 
as I saw him; and another upon Dr. Long, those grand 
men, both veterans, tho still in their prime. Dr. Long is 
one of the most accomplished men I bave met. He is 
one of the first numismatists in the world, and an author- 
ity in archeology. He has a standing commission from 
Harvard and Columbia colleges to purchase for them, 
old manuscripts, objects of art, archeological treasures; 
and this interest is a mere side matter, He is a trans- 
lator of the Bible, a preacher, a teacher, a devoted mis- 
sionary. President Tracy, of Anatolia College told, with 
deepest feeling, how he prized the sympathy and counsel, 
as of a father, of Dr. Long. 

Dr. Washburn has been in Turkey twenty-nine years. 
His position has been a unique one. My visit was at a 
critical stage of the negotiations concerning the Arme- 
nians. Wiih bis exhaustive knowledge of the Eastern 
question and his judicial mind, he is a political authori- 
ty. If we could only have such a Minister in Turkey ! 
But perhaps his influence bas been gresterthanof any 
mere official representaive of our Government. Such a 
man is a tower of strength to the missions of all boards 
inthe Levant. His administrative gifts are rare. What 
a waste of power, I thought again, to oblige such men 
to solicit money for institutions of the recognized claims 
of Robert College! And can it be true that our Presby- 
terian brethren in New York are more ready to open 
their churches and their check books to President Wash- 
burn than the Congregationalis:s among whom he was 
born and traired in Bcston? 

It is a privilege greater than we commonly estimate to 
have such channels opened for Christian giving as Robert 
College, and such men to administer the trusts as Dr. 
Washburn and his associates. Among those whom we 
welcome, as the early -Chris‘ians welcomed Paul and 
Luke and Silas and Timothy, he should be reckoned. 
Doors and check books ought to fly open to him when he 
comes to us again. 

Little space is left to tell of the students as I saw them 
filling the fine chapel. A splendid body of a hundred 
and fifty lads and young men; Bulgarians, Armenians, 
Greeks, Mohammedans. I heard them sing. I had the 
rare privilege of preaching to them. The response of the 
strange audience was thrilling. Ali the surroundings 
were electric with inspiration. I looked there upon the 
professors and their families and the missionaries, Dr. 
Herrick, President Tracy, Mr. Bowen, and the students, 
apd the buildings. Once more I looked out through the 
east windows toward the massive towers built by the 
Ottoman Turk in his siege of Constantinople. Towers of 
Darkness, they loomed there. And here, I thought, in 
the masonries of Robert College, are rival Towers of 
Light raised for a new siege of Constantinople, whose 
fall involves so wide possessions in two continents. The 
cor quest is inevitable, and it cannot be very far away. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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THE ITALIAN PARLIAMENT. 
PREMIER CRISPI AND HIS ENEMIES. 











BY JOHN L. HURST. 





THE nineteenth Italian Parliament, now in session, is 
attracting general attention by the character of its de- 
bates and the attitude of its leaders. A 

I give abrief review of this national body, the men who 
compose it, together with the measures they now have in 
hand. 

The Italian Parliament is composed of a Senate and 
Chamber cf Deputies. 

The first Parliament was convened on May 8tb, 1848, 
by Charles Albert, the father of Victor Emmanuel, and 
grandfather of the present King, Humbert I. 

Regarding the Senate : Senators are proposed by the 
Ministry and confirmed by the King. They are chosen 
from twenty-one categories, the principal ones being: 
professors in universities; men distinguished in litera- 
ture, science and art; and taxpayers paying at least 
2,000 francs a year tribute to the Government. The 
most promirent Senators are Alfieri, a nephew of the 
great Italian poet ; Carducci, the foremostof living Ital- 
ian poets ; Della Rocca, the general, and intimate friend 
of the King. There are also Montegazza, the writer on 
political ecience ; Monteverde, the sculptor, and, lastly, 
Verdi, the eminent composer. 

It is, however, the Chamber of Deputies with which 
the Italians are most deeply concerned. This body has 
508 members, divided into three leading political parties. 
These are the Conservative, Radical and Liberal. 

The Conservatives are known as La Destra, or the 
Right, from the position of the members’ seats. This 
party clings clocely to tradition, It strives for a reduc. 
tion in the national expenses, a modest foreign policy, 
and the confining of political operations to the kingdom 
itself. The Conservatives control about a quarter of the 
total vote of the Chamber. 

The Marquis di Rudini, a great Sicilian landholder, is 
the leader of the Conservatives. His political career be- 
gan at twenty five, as Syndic or Mayor of Palermo. He 
then became Prefect of Naples ; later, Minister of Foreign 
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Affairs, and, finally, Prime Minister. Rudini’s task was 
the improvement of the finances. After a fifteen- 
months’ struggle he resigned. Nothing was said against 
his motives; he simply failed to choose the best means, 
Marquis di Rudini bas great influence in the Camera, 
which is crowded when he speaks. 

When Rudini resigned, a wan came into office whose 
present claim to public attention is his bitter attack on 
Prime Minister Crispi. This is Giolitti. As President of 
the Council he held office for thirty months, during 
which the notorious Banca Romana scandals came to 
light. Investigation showed that 9,000,000 frarcs had 
been abstracted, while 74,000,000 francs of the circulating 
medium were illegal. Giolitti, while believed to be inno- 
cent, could not stand the storm, and resigned. 

Francesco Crispi now came to the front, and has been 
in power as Premier ever since. 

Another great political group is the Radical, or Ex- 
treme Left. This holds the balance of power, Its lead- 
ers include Cavallotti and Colajanni. Cavallotti is a very 
able man. He is a poet, philcsopher, a writer on political 
science, a dramatist and orator. His speeches are re- 
ported in detail in aJl the Roman papers, and to visitors 
in the galleries of the Chamber he is an object of great 
interest. 

To the Radicals also belongs Imbriani—a bitter oppo- 
nent of Crispi. He is a noble who fought all through the 
Italian wars for independence. 

The Radicals strive to lift the taxes from the shoulders 
of the poor and shift them to the rich. They are vehe- 
ment republicans, and would like to form the Italian 
provinces into a federation, like the United States. 

A Radical would feel insulted to be called a Socialist ; 
but a Socialist, if he has any affinity, will class himself 
with the Radicals, There are a few Socialists who are 
satisfied with a demonstration where they cannot carry a 
measure, Among those recently elected to the Chamber 
two are serving long sentences in prison, one being De 
Felice, the fomenter of the great Sicilian riots, There is 
a strong man among the Socialists in the person of 
Signore Ferri, a professor in the University of Mantua. 
But Ferri is a theorist who would shrink at measures 
like tose of De Felice. 

Coming to the Liberal, or popular party, this has two 
wings: Il Centro, or the Center, and La Sinestra, or the 
Left. Itis this party which is now making the laws of 
the kingdom. Here Crispi, erratic, incomprehensible, 
yet all-sufficient, rules with an iron band. 

A bistory of Italy would be incomplete without 
Francesco Crispi. Passing over his patriotic record in 
the Italian struggle for unity, it is enough to speak of his 
parliamentary career. He is now head of the Govern- 
ment for the third time. After Giolitti’s failure in 1893, 
Crispi undertook the restoration of Italian finances in 
tw o ways : First, by reducing expenses ; and second, by 
imposing new taxes and increasing old ones. His efforts 
have met with great success. In 1893, the national deficit 
was 100,000,000 francs ; in 1895, it is scarcely 25,000,000. 
Exchange has dropped from a 16 per cent. premium to 
less than 5 per cent ; and Italian bonds have advanced 
from 72 to 94. Great economies have been introduced in 
the army and navy and all the administrative depart- 
ments. 

Signor Crispi is clear on the war question, 
Alliance is for defense only. 

There is the Vatican. The papal prohibition against 
Catholics voting in government elections is well known. 
It is also understood that Pope Leo is not unfriendly 
to Italy’s Prime Minister, and will listen to any measure 
which does not commit him to an open recognition of 
King Humbert’s government. Instances of compromise 
are numerous, one being the recent substitution by the 
Pope of an Italian Apostolic Prefecture in Eastern 
Africa for the French, which threatened Italian colonial 
interests. 

Crispi’s struggle with the Socialists and anarchists is 
current history, Having quelled the Sicilian and other 
disorders, he is now striving to abrogate bad contracts 
between landlord and tenant. The Prime Minister is 
called a dictator. He defends his course by saying that 
only the severest measure willrid Italy of her destructive 
classes, 

Crispi is far past his threescore years and ten; but 
watching his active body and bright eye, and-hearing 
his clear resonant voice at the opening of Parliament, 
one thinks only of Crispi in the prime of his powers. He 
is very careful in bis habits. He rides a good deal, drinks 
sparingly, and retires early. Asaspeaker he is concise 
and forcible. Titles, including that of duke, have been 
pressed upon him without acceptance. King Humbert 
appreciates the man who has saved his crown when 
several times in peril. Crispi’s hold upon the people is 
proved by his return to Parliament in the last elections 
by nine different electoral colleges. 

Prime Minister Crispi’s chief supporters are, naturally , 
his Cabinet Ministers. These include Sonnino, who as 
Minister of the Treasury formulates his financial meas- 
ures. Sonnino is a large landholder, a strong debater, 
and has an English wife. 

Baron Blanc is Minister for Foreign Affairs. He was 
educated from his youth for the diplomatic Gareer, is 
very popular, and scarcely fifty years old. 

Baccelli, as Minister of Public Instruction, has done 
much for popular education, and as an archeologist has 
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preserved the ancient landmarks of Rome, and made im- 
portant classical discoveries. 

Other distinguished Liberals are Bonghi and Zanar- 
delli. Bonghi isa great educator, and has been Minister 
of Public Instruction. He isa voluminousauthor, He isa 
close adherent of Crispi, but opposes the Triple Alliance, 
believing that [taly should be the friend, and not the foe, 
of France. Zanardelli, while a strong Liberal, opposes 
Crispi on personal grounds, and has joined forces 
with Rudini, Conservative, and Cavallotti, Radical, to 
overcome him. Zanardelli is the foremost lawyer in Italy, 
and formulated its code. 

The present Parliament’s first duty was to legalize 
taxes decreed by the King, dispose of the Giolitti 
charges against Crispi for complicity in the Banca 
Romana scandal, as well as the accusation of Cavallotti 
of the premier’s alleged sale of a decoration for 50,000 
francs to Cornelius Herz. Then came the vote on the 
budget, and financial adjustments, while measures like 
Jury Reform and Divorce, which latter does not now 
exist in Italy, are announced for discussion in the near 
future. 

Rog, ITaty, 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND THE SULTAN. 


BY THOMAS P. HUGHES, D.D. 











A FRIEND writes to me: 

“Tam informed that for the last ten years or more the 
British Cabinet has been constantly resisting proposals, 
made from India, to encourage the Mohammedans there, 
definitely to break from the Sultan as the rightful Caliph.”’ 

It is this attitude of successive English administrations 
that accounts for Mr.Gladstone’s almost fanatical attitude 
with regard to the Turkish question. For not only has 
the Conservative Government of Great Britain bolstered 
up the Sultan of Turkey, but even Mr, Gladstone’s 
own Cabinets have been against him on this question. 
The whole subject is a very intricate and difficult one; 
but as I bave given thirty years’ study toit,and am 
credited with being familiar with Moslem thought, I will 
endeavor to unravel the matter. In 1864 I arrived on 
the Afghan frontier at the close of the Umbeyla War, 
which had been carried on in order to suppress the 
Wahbhabi fanatics. This movement threatened the peace 
of India, and it is not improbable that the British Gov- 
ernment tried to use the influence of the Sultan as ‘‘ the 
rightful Caliph” to induce the Mohammedans of India 
to suppress Wahhabiism! At the commencement of the 
Afghan War, when it was found that Shere Ali Khan, 
the Ameer of Afghanistan, was endeavoring to weld 
together the 200,000 tighting men on the Afghan frontier 
into a religious Jihad against the British, an embassy 
from the Sultan of Turkey was sent to Cabul with the 
object of pointing out that an Ameer could not 
carry on a religious war without the sanction of the 
“Caliph!” Here, again, we find an attempt on the 
part of the British Government to induce the Moslems 
of Asia to acknowledge the Sultan as the rightful Caliph. 
But after a careful study of the whole subject for thirty 
years, twenty having been spent among the mosques of 
the Moslems, I will defy any one to produce any reason- 
able proof that any Moslem scholar in India acknowl- 
edges Abdul Hameed as the ‘ rightful Caliph.” 

It must be borne in mind that among Sunni Moslems 
there are two distinct schools of thought, that which 
finds its centers in Constantinople and Cairo, and that 
which is adopted by the learned men of Bombay, Luck- 
now, Delhi, Peshawur and Samarkand. These schcols 
are distinguished, first, by their view of the Caliphate ; 
secondly, by their estimate of the traditions ; thirdly, by 
their view of the inroads of civilization. The great 
learned authorities of Islam came into existence centu- 
ries before the establishment of the Turkish Empire ; and 
if Christian people will only take the trouble they will 
discover in a very short time, what the Grand Old Man 
of England has only been able to discover in his old age, 
namely, that the Emperor of Turkey, whether viewed 
theologically or historically or politically, is a monstrous 
usurper. 

If pr posals have been made from India to encourage 
the fifty millions of Moslems under British rule to defi- 
nitely break from the Sultan as the “ rightful Caliph,” 
it is because a large number of highly educated officials 
have ascertained that there is really no connection what- 
ever between the Moslems of India and the Sultan of 
Turkey. I might add that among the Moslems of Mo- 
rcecco, Tunis and Algiers Abdul Hameed is not recog- 
nized as Caliph. 

In the whole history of Christian England there is 
nothing more disgraceful than the determination to sup- 
port the claims of the Sultan of Turkey as the rightful 
Caliph, in the face of what is known as the “ Ijmaa,” or 
the “‘ unanimous consent of the Moslem fathers,” and all 
simply because it is supposed to be expedient for the best 
interests of Great Britain in the East. No wonder that 
a Christian man like Mr, Gladstone, just facing eternity, 
feels that he has a weight on his conscience; and his 
manly attitude stands out in strange contrast to the in- 
difference of many other Christian statesmen who have 
had the power to act in this matter and yet have failed 
to do so. 
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IN THE CHATEAUX COUNTRY. 


THE PALACES OF FRENCH ROYALTY—A PLEASANT 
LAND OF ROMANCE. 
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TOURAINE is one of the sweetest provinces in ‘‘ the 
pleasant land of France.” It is a cuuntry of orchards 
and vineyards, of wheat and barley fields, red with pop- 
pies and starred with bluets; a country of many rivers, 
whose windings, accented with mile-long rows of poplars, 
etched, as it were, against the landscape and the soft sky, 
have a perpetual charm, 

Along the course of these rivers, notably along the 
Loire, stand a number of old chateaux which belong to 
the vanished days of French royalty. Much history was 
enacted beneath their roofs; and, modernized as some 
and half-ruined as others of them are, the memories 
of a famous past still drape them like a gracious veil 
and soften and glorify their outlines for modern eyes. 

In those old days Touraine was an “annex” to Ver- 
sailles and St. Cloud, a secondary court, to which kings 
and their attendants withdrew to hunt and amuse them- 
selves with the fiction of being in the country. Country 
they called it, but the life led there vied in luxury with 
that of the capital. All the ceremonial etiquets were 
observed, the entrées, the guard mounting, the banquets 
and theatrical entertainments; it was merely another 
theater for magnificent display, upon which was squan- 
dered the money wrung by the tax gatherers from a pale, 
impoverished peasantry. Francis I, most brilliant and 
inconsequent of monarchs, figures largely in the history 
of the Touraine chateaux ; Louis XII, Louis XII{, Louis 
XIV, all the long line of expensive Henris, with their 
mistresses and their favorites. Their shadows flit like a 
ghostly pageant in and out of the splendid old houses 
where they dwelt, and which again and again were 
made the price and prize of kingly favor; laid in the 
hands of a royal court+san, reclaimed, given again, 
exchanged, as caprice or fancy waxed and waned, or a 
inonarch’s deata brought about fresh combinations and 
attachments, pushing aside the old influences and 
substituting new. 

The impression of these courtly days still lingers in the 
speech of Touraine, which ie, perhaps, the purest in 
France, The venders and cab-drivers, the very beggars 
in the streets, address you with an accent so admirable 
that it is the despair of foreigners who try to imitate it. 

We reached the Chateaux country by the vestibule, 
if I may so call it, of Normandy; crossing from New- 
baven to Dieppe on a still, beautiful day of late August, 
and lingering a while amid the rich shadows of Rouen 
and Caen and Dives, where stands the inn of Guillaume 
le Conquerant, described in that entertaining book, 
‘*Three Normandy Inns.” It stands on the site of a 
house built by William the Conqueror in 1063, and occu- 
pied by him during the years which he spent in getting 
ready his fleet for the subjugation of England. On the 
foundations of this rose, two centuries later, a manor 
house, some portions of which survive in the present 
structure. Few things in France equal in picturesque- 
ness the courtyard of this old inn, which is like a scene 
in a theater admirably well “set.” Itisa paved quad- 
rangle, with an arched entrance, its four sides occupied 
with low ‘‘ timbered” buildings, whose blacks and whites 
time has gently mellowed into ivory and greenish-gray. 
The tiled roofs are green with lichens, and golden with 
stonecrop, the quaint gables and dormer windows are 
overhung with vines and Gloiresde Dijon; stone stair- 
cases run up to the balconies on either side, and give access 
to the bedroomsabove. Everywhere are flowers. Olean- 
ders in tubs, or rose trees, or boxes of vivid geranium 
glow in the dusky corners, or sheets of bougainvillzea or 
begonias, light the shadows like a flame. 

Above, the white macaws, with sulphur crests, sit op- 
posite each other and call and scream. A peatock, with 
a line of hens, drags his starry tail across the cobble- 
stones, and a tall stork emerges from his court in an up- 
per garden to stare at the procession. Fan-tailed pigeons 
flutter and coo; Muscovy ducks, with iridescent necks, 
strut in the wake of the peacock ; every sort of vehicle, 
from a wheelbarrow to an electrical coupé, rolls across 
the court ; venders of fruit and vegetables sit in chaffer- 
idg rows on the benches ; an itinerant juggler displays 
his feate. All the life of the inn and the little town takes 
place under the windows in the open air. 

Doors open on all sides from this delightful courtyard. 
Peep into one and you see the sleek hind quarters of a 
couple of omnibus horses ; it is a stable. The next ad- 
mits you to a beautiful room furnished in the style of 
the moyen age, with carved wainscotings, suites and 
tables of black oak, stained glass, tapestries, anda wealth 
of choice bric-a-brac, displayed in cabinets and on tables. 
This is La chambre des Marmousets, and is used when 
parties of distinctiun arrive for breakfast ordinner. The 
next door leads to the wine cellar, the next to the cellar 
for cider ; then comes another fine Renaissance salon 
called the chambrede la Pucelle ; andsoonall round the 
courtyard. 

All manner of fine folk have stayed in this famous old 
inn during the centuries of its existence. Louis XI, 
Louis X{I, Louis XIV have been its guests. Henri 1V 
was there visited with an attack of royal indigestion, 
and his chirurgien was fetched from Paris to prescribe for 
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him. Madame de Sévigné halted once for a number of 
dayson her slow progress from town to her estate in the 
country, traveling over the heavy roads in her heavy 
coach with coachman and outriders, and a female friend 
or two. Her fair, arch face, full of sweetness, tolerance, 
wit, full of the inconsistencies which make up her de- 
lightful personality, seems to shine still in the rooms she 
inhabited, and which are still called by her name, The 
chairs, the high curtained bed are the same which she 
used, and modern travelers may sit in her sofa corner 
and repose on her cushions. 

But all this was by way of vestibule, as I said ; and it 
took a long day’s journey, with many changes and waits, 
to get us across to Tours, whichis the heart of the Chateaux 
country, and from which they may be seen most easily 
and to best advantage, almost all being within reach of 
an afternoon’s or an all-day’s excursion. 

The chateaux differ widely from each other. Some 
are absolute ruins, some in a state of semi ruin or under 
process of restoration, others are used as private resi- 
dences, or kept carefully in repair as places of historical 
interest. 

Among the ruins Chinon stands pre-eminent, It isa 
vast pile of crumbling battlements, towers and bastions, 
crowning a sharp eminence above the valley of the Indre, 
and conveys a remarkable impression of strength and 
splendor, even in its decay. It was in the great hall of 
this castle, now a grassy space inclosed with broken 
walls of enormous hight, where sheep nibble and birds 
nest, that Jeanne d’Arc first presented herself before the 
youthful sovereign, Charles VII, and began her career as 
the regenerating genius of France. The chapel where 
she kept vigil, the rude tower where she slept, are still 
indicated ; but the grandeur of the place, the guard rooms, 
council chambers and bar queting halls,where gay court- 
iers went in and out, are vast, empty spaces, vine-hung 
and spider-haunted. Looking up at the towering ma- 
sonry above, arches and pilasters may be traced out 
which mark the place where chimney-pieces were, at 
which kings warmed themselves; but the place that 
knew them knows them no more. Sic transit seems 
written everywhere ; yet the ruins are full of a melan- 
choly beauty, as they tower stately and lonely above the 
valley and the shining windings of the river. 

Even more complete is the ruin of Plessis le Tours, 
for twenty years the favorite dwelling of Louis XI, 
and, as readers of Scott. will remember, the scene of 
the opening chapters of ‘‘ Quentin Durward.” Of this 
immense pile, half palace, half prison, nothing remains 
but afew dimly outlined vaults, a single tower with a 
staircase, anda fragment of one wing of the smaller 
quadrangle, now turned into a farmhouse. The most 
interesting point of what survives is the upper window, 
from which a glimpse may be had of the distant house of 
Tristran l Hermite in the city of Tours. From this win- 
dow, it is said, the king was in the habit of communicat- 
ing with his ‘‘ Gossip” by meansof a code of signals, un- 
derstood only by themselves—signals which were, no 
doubt, of ill-omen for somebody; for the king had always 
some enemy to be dealt with; and Tristran was a willing 
minister to all unrighteousness, and in such a hurry to 
execute the royal will, that it is said he once mistook a 
meaning glance, arrested the wrong man, and had him 
sewn in a sack and at the bottom of the Loire before 
the blunder could be explained. 

Of the semi-ruined chateaux, Amboise is the finest 
example. It was the property of the late Comte de Paris, 
and for many years has been under process of gradual 
restoration at his expense. It stands above the Loire on 
a little cliff which rises from the midst of the thrifty 
town, and seems made to serve as pedestal to the grand 
pile which it supports—a mass of platforms, terraces, 
towers, balconies and gardens, which seem in barmony 
with the wide horizon which they dominate. 

It was from one of these high- raised balconies that the 
youthful bride of the Dauphin, Mary Queen of Scots, was 
forced by her mother-in-law, Catherine de Medici, to sit 
and witness the execution of 1,200 gallant Huguenot gen- 
tlemen, intrapped within the precincts of the castle by a 
fraudulent safe-conduct to suffer as accomplices in the 
conspiracy of La Renandie. The most wonderful feature 
of the castle, as it stands to-day, is the vast inclined plane 
of marble in the great north tower, up which, it is said, 
a coach and four could be driven to the summit; its 
loveliest, is the charming, air-hung garden on the upper 

leve), where stately rows of clipped lime trees cast soft 
shadows over beds of bright flowers and sculptured foun- 
tain basins. This garden is used as a pleasure ground 
by the people of Amboise. It was closed to the public 
during the days intervening between the death of the 
Comte de Paris and his burial ; and we thought it a note- 
worthy exawple of royal consideration for the conven- 
ierce of commoner folk that, on the day of our visit, a 
telegram from the Duchesse d’Orleans to the effect that 
while the townepeople were temporarily excluded, no 
stranger from a distance coming to Amboise to see the 
chateau must be shut out, made entrance possible, and 
saved us from what would have been a grave disappoint- 
ment. 

Loches is almost as much connected wth the memory 
of Louis XE as Plessis. It is about an hour by rail from 
Tours, and gives one far more the impression of being a 
prison than a palace, tho it has served both purposes in 
its time. 
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I know no fortification anywhere which conveys such 
an idea of enormous size. To look from below up the 
frowning walls of its huge keep is like gazing up a moun- 
tain cliff. Here it was that Louis kept his choicest and 
most important prisoners in a series of lower and lower- 
most dungeons, cachots and cages which are still shown 
to visitors, and grow more terrible with every step of 
the winding stairs which leads down to them. It sickens 
one to think of the brave hearts which beat themselves 
out in these hopeless prisons ; one must even be sorry 
for Cardinal Balue, who invented the iron cage in which 
he afterward passed eleven hard years. The hooks by 
which it was suspended still remain, but the cage itself 
has been removed to Mont St. Michel. 

There was a sense of peace and relief in coming from 
the vaults to the little walled garden which separates 
the prisons from the keeper’s residence ; a garden with 
orderly rows of herbs and flowers, and a blue-eyed baby 
cooing back to the cooing doves in the crenelated sum- 
mit of the great tower overhead. In this tower are two 
little chambers in contrast to the rest of the frowning 
fortress, chambers where gentler thoughts abide, for one 
was the oratory of :-Anne of Bretagne and the other con- 
tains the tomb of Agnes Sorel, 

The oratory is very small, not larger than a large 
closet ; but every inch of its surface, on wall and ceiling 
and wainscot and mantelpiece, is carved with the em- 
blems of Anne ; the ermine and the festooned cord of the 
Cordelliers, of which order she was a member. The 
effect is indescribably rich and decorative. The tomb is 
an exquisite example of Renaissance sculpture, and dates 
back to the fifteenth century. ‘ La Belle des Belles” is 
represented lying in what Mr. Henry James calls ‘‘a 
lovely demureness,” with a pair of little whispering 
angels on either side her head, and at her feet two 
couchant lambs. She looks indescribably youthful and 
innocent ; it is hard to believe that for many years she 
reigned as the acknowledged mistress of a great king, 
and was a prevailing influence in France--iofluence 
which she used wisely and kindly, on the whole ; ard it 
may be to this fairer reputation that she owed the 
good-will which labored in the erection of her beautiful 
monument. 

Of all the royal chateaux in France Blois stands fore- 
most in beauty and interes‘. Nothing could be better 
than its position on a lofty rock above the fine old city 
and the river, and no words can fitly paint the charm 
of color and form and decoration which enrich it. 

Massive as its buil/l is, lightness and ornament seem 
the keynote of its construction. The high roofs are of 
purple slate, the walls of red brick, to which time has 
given an indescribable soft bloom, crossed here and there 
with purple, and properly ornan.ented with carvings in 
creamy stone, which tone richly in with the tint of the 
walls. Most exquisite of the four sides of the great 
quadrangle is the wing of FrancisI, where stands the 
celebrated staircase, ‘‘a chis*led cylinder with wide in- 
terstices open to theair,” every inch of which is wrought 
over like jeweler’s work with lace-like carvings, heraldic 
and royal emblems, and fruits and flowers. Prominent 
is the great Salamander of Francis I flaunting among 
the ermine and cord, the porcupine of Louis XII, the 
double D’s which were the anagrams of Diane de Poitiers, 
and the fleur de lis cf France. This staircase, as has 
been justly said, is ‘‘ The most joyous utterance of the 
French Renaissance.” Its spirals have the spring and 
inevitable grace of a vine’s curves, and from every open- 
ing and balcony and from each one of the wide steps of 
its ascent, the vanished faces of history seem to look 
down uponus. Here the magnificent Francis with “bis 
minions avd his courtiers and his dames,” went in and 
out. Here the superb Diane, mistress of the kings in 
turn, dispensed her smiles. Here the dark, slender, 
moody young King Henry III stood to receive the mock- 
ing obeisance of his splendid cousin of Guise, the real 
ruler of France. Above is the corridor where that same 
Guise fell pierced with a dozen poniards, and the 
vengeful king stamped on his dead face, and said: “ I 
did not think he had been so tall.” Beyond are the 
apartments of the Queen Mother, Catherine de Medici, 
and the secret cabinet in the wainscot where she kept 
her poisons, some of them only discovered in our own 
day, the bottles still on the shelves where the queen left 
them ; and there is the little window out of which and 
down a considerable extent of sheer wall, Marie de 
Medici escaped from the prison ordained by her own son. 
** Helped by angels,” the records say ; and indeed these 
angelic helpers had no light task in hand, for her 
Majesty, to judge from Rubens’s portraitures, was as sub- 

_ Stantial of body as of purpose. The whole place scin- 
tillates with history, with ghosts, with echoes: pageants 
of shadowy forms go in and out; if the traveler can s-e 
bunt one chateau we are inclined to cry out to him: 
**See Blois! It is the cne thing that must never be 
missed, whatever the exigency or the haste.” 

Chambord is within an easy afternoon’s drive from 
Blois. Here is another wonderful staircase, winding 
rounda central pillar with two courses of steps, so that 
people go up and down simultaneously, neither meeting 
nor seeing each other. There is an impression of mingled 
sadness and brilliancy about the vast empty palacc, and 
a deep sense of futility. It is the appanage of an extinct 
royalty, the abandoned shell of a perished hope. To 
keep it in repair alone must cost what commoners would 
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count a fortune. A small army of workmen are forever 
at work onthe great roofs, with their complication of 
gables, turrets, chimneys, clock towers, finials, terraces, 
which are themselves a castle—a castle in the air. The 
enormous galleries and state chambers below are, for the 
most part, bare of furniture. There is a bedroom with 
curtains worked by the royalist ladies of France, a long 
corridor adorned with questionably good pictures ; and 
a ‘“‘Throne room,” whose very ugly tapestries also 
emanate from female loyalty ; where stands a very fine 
red and gilt seat of state with a canopy over it, complete 
in all particulars save that it lacks a seat. A thronethat 
cannot be sat upon, a royal chateau unfurnished and un- 
inhabitable, a kingdom which exists only in manifestoes 
and the faith of a few persistent followers! Such is all 
that belongs to-day to the last descendant of St. Louis in 
the republic which was once the birthright of his race. 

Halfway between Blois and Tours stands Chaumont, 
high raised on a bluff above the Loire, and full of histor- 
ical and picturesque interest. It belongs to the Duke of 
Broglie, and during the hunting season, when the family 
are in residence, is open to the public only on one day of 
the week ; but that day is generously measured, includ- 
ing all the hours between sunrise and surset. Servants 
are in readiness, and all is done with a courteous good- 
will which seems to speak of kindness as well as high 
breeding. The historical part of the chateau is a series 
of splendid rooms in the oldest wing, which were suc- 
cessively occupied by Diane de Poitiers, who for years 
lived at Chaumont as its chatelaine, and by Ca‘herine de 
Medici. The origina] furniture has for the most part 
been preserved. There is the narrow, nun-like bed, with 
its satin hangings, in which Diane slept during the last 
years of her life, her oratory, her fauteuil, the mirror in 
which she watched the waning of her once famous 
beauty. Catherine’s chamber adjoins closely upon that 
of her astrologer, who was at ber beck and call day and 
night, to read the secrets of her past and her future. 
There is her bed, to», gorgeous and ponderous, and on 
either side her very extensive arrangements for prayer 
and her very limited ones for washing. Thechateau has 
a moat and drawbridge ; and its exterior walls are a mass 
of rich sculpture, among which the double D is predom- 
inant, and the volcano in full action, the anagram of the 
chateau—Chaud Mont, the Burning Mountain. There 
are trim pleasances and sbaven lawns, allées verts lead- 
ing to flower gardens; and above .hem the land rises 
into curving hill slopes topped with plumy trees, Itisa 
charming and homelike place, in spite of its battlements 
and old-time, warlike air. 

I have left to the last two chateaux which rank among 
the most beautiful, and have sufficient resemblance in 
build and pcsition to be mentioned together—Chenon- 
ceaux and the exquisite little Azay le Rideau. Both 
stand on a river, the one the Cher and the other the 
Indre, which serves a3 a mirror to reflect its lovely lines 
and proportions. Both are used as residences, Azay 
le Rideau being the property of the Marquis de Bian- 
court, and Chenonceaux of a Cuban sugar planter, 
known in the surrounding neighborhood as ‘‘ The Ameri- 
can!” They have a certain similarity in build, but 
Chenonceaux is by far the grander and more important 
of the two. Its galleries, built under the direction of 
Catherine de Medici, span the river on a series of arches 
of great lightness and elegance, built on piles. This is a 
unique effect, like a house poised upon a bridge ; and 
nothing could be more charming than the water view on 
either side, seen through its deeply recessed windows. 

So little of the interior of the chateau is allowed to be 
seen by its present occupants, who appear to grudge to 
the public a sight of their historic house, that it is not 
easy to compare it with Azay le Rideau. That is even 
more delightful inside than out. The chateau is ap- 
proached by a bridge and entered from under a portal 
fantastically rich with Renaissance sculptures. Within 
is one of the most superb of the many superb staircases 
of Touraine, which leads to a long suite of rooms on the 
upper floor, furnished admirably after the ancient 
fashion, whose wide oriels and bays ‘‘ give” on the river 
windings and the gardens. Little raised seats in these 
windows, with a strew of books, flowers and needlework 
give a homelike charm to the whole ; but most charm- 
ing of all is the sweet and gracious courtesy with which 
all is opened to the visitor as if it were pleasure rather 
than disturbance to have him come. The contrast be- 
tween this kind and cordial readiness and the curt 
incivilities of Chenonceaux was fercible and instructive 
as a lesson in manners ; but one would rather not have 
the less agreeable side of the lesson linked with the name 
of ‘* Americar.” 
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WHEN Julian Ralph asked Theodore Roosevelt, one 
day, what advice he would give to the young men of New 
York City, the very practical scholar in politics was at no 
loss for his reply: 


“I'd advise them to work. I'd have them work out an ideal 
of mine—the theory of the duty of the leisure class to the com- 
munity. I have tried to do it by example, and it is what I have 
preached ; first and foremost, to be American, beart and soul, 
and to go in with any person, heedless of anything but that per- 
son's qualifications. It literally makes no difference to me so 
long as the work is good and the man is in earnest. One thing 
1] like to teach the young man of wealth that he who has not 
wealth owes his first duty to his family, but he who has means 


owes his first duty to the State. It is ignoble to try to hea) 
money on money. I would preach the doctrine of work to all, 
and to the men of wealth the doctrine of unremunerative work.” 
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THE REIGN OF ALCOHOL IN FRANCE. 


THE HABITS OF THE PEOPLE—WINE, BEER AND 
BRANDY. 








BY PROF. VICTOR’ WILKER. 


Dr. Max Norpav, whose ‘“ Paradoxes,” ‘‘ Conven- 
tional Lies” and ‘‘ Degeneration” have provoked so 
much discussion in this country of late, published a 
book some time ago in which startling revelations are 
made concerning the reign of intemperance in France, 
Having practiced in the hospitals of Paris, Dr. Nordau 
has had an opportunity to become acquainted with the 
various classes of the French people and their habits and 
manner of living. 

That heis not unkindly dispored toward the French 
is evident from the general tone of the book, especially 
from the introductory chapter, in which he speaks of the 
French nation at large, and of Paris in particular, in 
terms so flattering that, were he a rative Frenchman, 
his statements would have in our eyes a strong coloring 
of chauvinism. Hence we have noreason to suppose 
that a man who has go bigh an opinion of French culture 
and exalts the metropolis on the Seine ad astra, can 
harbor ill-will toward the French nation, and that his 
statements could have been prompted by any other than 
pure motives. Let us hear briefly what he has to say on 
the use of alcoholin France. He says: 


“‘Intemperance is the great national disease of France, 
and the true friends of the French people are pained to see 
the spreading of this evil among a nation that has done so 
much for liberty and civilization. It is, however, not an 
easy task to demonstrate this truth to foreigners, the 
great majority of whom are laboring under misconception 
and prejudice. ‘The French surpass all other nations in 
sobriety, and Paris is the last place to look for intemperate 
drinking’--such statements as these are heard all over 
Europe. 

‘Tho the verdict is general, it is but partly founded on 
truth. It ignores many stubborn facts, of which the mass 
of casual observers are quite ignorant, bowever well known 
they are to physicians and others that have been favored 
with occasional glances behind the curtain. I do not deny 
that fewer drunkards are seen in Paris than in London ; 
but there are reasovs for this. Eoglish laborers, as a cla-s, 
drink comparatively little during the week. It is on Sat- 
urday evening, when they have received their wages, that 
mapy of them indulge in Bacchanalian orgies and drink 
until they are picked up out of the gutter, whereas in Paris 
people seldom drink to such an extent as to lose all self- 
control. But they drink continuously, incessantly; they 
slowly poison their constitutions and destroy their healtb. 
If you would see the consequences of such a ruinous course, 
do not look for them in the gutter, but in the sick room 
and in the hospital. 

“The prevalent opinion that the Englisb, as a nation, are 
more addicted to the use of alcoholic drinks than the 
French, must also be attributed in part to the fact that the 
former make a great deal of noise about intemperance. 
Among them public sentiment is awake; they are con- 
stantly talking about their evil; they have written vol- 
umes upon it, have organized temperance societies, and are 
united in their efforts to suppress it. The French, on the 
other band, are loth to acknowledge that alcoholism has 
become a wide-spread disease among them. They endeavor 
to keep the matter from public observation. They care- 
fully avoid speaking about it, for fear it might be brought 
to public notice. They even ridicule temperance societies 
and other laudable efforts made to prevent the evil from 
spreading.” 

Dr. Nordau asserts that not only the English, but even 
the Poles and Russians, consume less alcohol than the 
French, which he proves by referring to official docu- 
ments and statistics, Speaking of social customs, he 
says: ; 

“Drinking has become a habit with us. Everybody 
drinks, regardless of age, sex or occupation. Even infants, 
when troublesome, are quieted with the wine bottle. Short- 
ly after my arrival at Paris I one day happened to meet a 
small boy, belonging to a neighboring family, on his way 
to school. In one hand he was carrying his satchel, in the 
othera basket. Pointing to the latter, I addressed my lit- 
tle friend in these words: ‘Gugusse, what bave you in 
there »’ The youngster lifted the cover and exposed a piece 
of white bread and a bottle of claret. I have since ascer- 
tained that it is not uncommon for children to take wine 
with them to school. To us this seems monstrous; but 
the French find such habits perfectly proper.” 


Of the laboring classes the author draws a pitiful pic- 
ture. He says: 


“‘ Parisian workmen are discreet drunkards. Tho we 
rarely see them intoxicated, they are constantly under the 
stimulating influence of alchohol. I have treated thou- 
sands of laboring men, some at their homes, others in the 
public hospitals, and inquired closely into their modes of 
living. From the answers that were given I have formed an 
idea of the daily life of the average Parisian owvrier, which, 
I am confident, is not extravagant. Early in the morning he 
takes a glass of liquor, either a bitter ora stronger kind, 
which he calls ‘ brulegosier’ (throat-burner), or ‘ casse- 
poitrine’ (chest-breaker), In connection with it he gener- 
ally eats a piece of bread and a bowl of soup. About 
eleven o’clock he takes his breakfast, consisting of a ragout 
or some other dish containing meat, but in insufficient 
quantities, with an enormous mass of bread and one or two 
pints of wine. He invariably finishes breakfast with coffee, 
followed by a glass of cognac, which is called ‘ la goutte “4 
(the drop), or ‘ la rince gueule ’ (the throat-rinser). At six 
or seven o’clock dinneris taken, consisting of a vegetable 
soup, a liliputian quantity of meat, a salad, bread, two 
pints of wine, acup of coffee and ‘ la goutte’ (the drop). The 
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laborer who lives thus considers himself a man of temper- 
ate habits. Many, however, exceed these bounds by drink- 
ing more wine and cognac and by indulging in an occa- 
sional glass of absinthe.” 

Concerning the evil effects of spirituous liquors, the 
greatest ignorance seems to prevail among the laboring 
classes. On this point Dr. Nordau says: 


‘“‘T have treated many cases of acute alcoholism in the 
public hospitals. The invariable reply to my inquiries con- 
cerning the former habits and diet of the patient was: ‘I 
never drink alcoholic liquors.’ Altho he freely confessed 
that for years he had been in the habit of drinking from 
six to seven pints of wine daily; but, then, there certainly 
could be no harm inthat. When told that wine is also an 
alcoholic beverage and detrimental to health when drunk 
immoderately, he would look at mein blank astonishment. 
The laborer is well aware of the fact that rum, cognac and 
absinthe are dangerous, but nothing can shake his belief 
that wine, taken in any quantity, is a wholesome and 
strengthening beverage, and perfectly harmless.”’ 


What the author says about the reign of alcohol among 
the laboring men will apply almost equally well to the 
higher classes. The ignorance and prejudice referred to 
seem to be general, as is well known to those who have 
traveled in France, or have in other ways come in con- 
tact with its people. Large quantities of wine are con- 
sumed at every meal; cognac is taken by some with 
every cup of coffee ; and absinthe, as a refrechment, be- 
tween meals, especially during the hour between five 
and six o’clock in the afternoon, which has received the 
characteristic name of ‘absinthe hour.’ Our author 
continues : 

‘‘Ladies indulge in the use of alcohol as well as men ; 
but they endeavor to hide their intemperate habits under 
all sorts of graceful names and conventionalities. A lady 
would, of course, never swallow absinthe ; for shame, no! 
She will cry: horror! with affected disgust every time the 
vulgar words dram, drop, throat-rinser, or chest-burner 
are pronounced in her presence; but with evident satisfac- 
tion she will sip her green chartreuse, to help the diges- 
tion ; her golden benedictine, to quiet the nerves; her eau 
de melisse des carmes, to cure the megrim. These elegant 
names and laudable purposes, however, do not always pre- 
vent ladies of rank from acquiring a well-conditioned 
copper-nose, nor nave they proved preventives of delirium 
tremens.’’ 

Max Nordau closes the chapter from which we have 
quoted with the sweeping assertion that it is alcohol 
principally that fills the hospitals and insane asylums of 
France and causes the number of suicides to increase 
from year to year. He declares that unless soon proper 
means be employed to check the evil it will eventually 
bring about the moral and physical ruin of the French 
people. 

After making due allowance for possible exaggeration 
caused by the author’s pessimism and over-anxiety, 
there still remains enough of fact to persuade us that the 
fears expressed by him are not altogether without foun- 
dation. However, for the sake of those who may be 
unwilling to accept the writer’s statements on the ground 
that he is a foreigner, I shall also present a few plain facts 
obtained from French sources, 

In a paper on the consumption of alcohol in France 
presented to the Academy of Medicine by Dr. Lunier, 
inspector of prisons and insane asylums, it is shown from 
* statistics that every inhabitant of France consumes on an 
average 240 pints of wine, 44 pints of beer and 20 pints of 
cider annually. As women and children are counted in, 
it is clear that the portion falling to every male adult 
must at least betwiceas great. Dr, Lunier further states 
that within fifty years the consumption of alcohol has 
doubled, whereas the population has increased only ten 
per cent. during the same time. Unfortunately, the 
increase is heaviest in distilled liquors. The author 
further shows that the number of places of public 
drinking has also greatly increased, tho not onso gigantic 
a scale as the consumption of alcohol, there being a 
coffee-house to every 102 inhabitants. 

Dr. Danet, a leading French physician, ina paper on 
the reign of alcohol among the principal modern nations, 
says: 

‘Its ravages are almost as terrible among us as they are 
among the English and Irish. In France, every sixth sui- 
cide has been committed in a state of intoxication. One- 
half of the liver complaints, two-thirds of the diseases of 
the kidneys, and one-fifth of the various forms of insanity 
have been produced by the use of alcoholic liquors.” 

Concerning the relation of intemperance to pauperism, 
I shall not venture an opinion, since statesmen and 
political economists differ somewhat on this point, some 
affirming that the abuse of alcohol is the cause, others 
that it is the effect of the wretched conditions in which 
the poorest and most numerous class live. For my pur- 
pose it is sufficient to call attention to the fact that in- 
temperance, pauperism, immorality and crime are gen- 
erally associated, and in the French cities no less than in 
London, New York or Amsterdam. A recent article in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, by Othénin d’Haussonville, 
states that there are in the French capital more than 
sixty establishments, such as cafés of the lowest type, 
gin shops and other places for drinking, which serve as 
headquarters to assassins, thieves, concealers of stolen 
goods, swindlers, libertines and other criminals. The 
author speaks from observation, having inspected a num- 
ber of these holes in disguise. Lying along the barriére, 
away from the great thoroughfares of the city, they are 
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avoided by respectable people, and can be approached at 
night only at the risk of personal safety. He states that 
in a certain quarter of the city there is a street almost 
every house of which contains a wine shop of the charac- 
ter described above. He says the money spent in these 
dene, mostly by laboring men who have families to sup- 
port, is simply enormous, amounting, in many of them 
to bundreds of francs during a single night. 

In order to pass an intelligent judgment on the state of 
intemperance abroad, it is necessary to disabuse one’s 
self of prejudice and to study the question in its various 
bearings. Many American travelers, in visiting French 
cities, confine themselves to the boulevards and public 
parks, where life is seen in its grandeur and convention- 
ality. Not having found men lying in the gutter, as 
they sometimes do in America and England, they jump 
to the conclusion that there is no drunkenness in France, 
and on their return exalt the French as the most sober 
people in the world. From the glowing descriptions 
most travelers give of Paris it is evident that they have 
seen but one-half of the city—the fashionable, the aristo- 
cratic part. But there are millions in that great metrop- 
olis who do not live on the boulevards, who are strangers 
at the Nouvel Opéra, and do not belong to the clientéle of 
the Grand Café. There is a dark background to the 
pretentious Elysian Fields and the stately Rue Rivoli. 
There are proletarian quarters that form a startling con- 
trast to the flaming Avenue de l’Opéra and the metro- 
politan Boulevard des Capucines. The mansardes in 
Belleville hide heartrending scenes of sorrow and suffer- 
ing, caused by the intoxicating cup. In Paris, too, there 
are localities that vie in repulsiveness with the most 
notorious quarters of London and New York. Half an 
hour’s walk from the Place de la Concorde will bring one 
to quarters where poverty and depravity, ignorance and 
vice, uncleanliness and drunkenness, walk hand in hand ; 
where one is brought face to face with some of the most 
revolting facts of our boasted modern civilization, and 
forced to admit that, as far as the condition of the masses 
is concerned, Paris does not differ materially from other 
great cities, and that Paris in negligée, as it shows itself 
in the proletarian quarters to the sober seeker after 
facts, presents an aspect altogether different from Paris 
in full toilet as it is beheld by the average traveler on the 
Champs-Elysées and the Boulevard des Italiens. 

BgEREA, O. 
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INDIAN STUDENT LIFE. 
FROM BARBARISM TO CIVILIZATION. ° 
BY FRANCES C, SPARHAWK, 








It was in the great dining hall of the students at Has- 
kell Institute, the Indian Training School at Lawrence, 
Kan. The Indian stood a moment staring at the speaker 
who had given him his order and refused to listen to his 
remonstrance ; then, turning abruptly, he ran out of the 
dining room, sped along the road to the little stone 
building at the entrance of the grounds, not even glanc- 
ing, on his way, at the great buildings of the Indian 
school which, like law and order in this new state of 
affairs, hemmed him in on all sides. He rushed panting 
into the Superintendent’s office, his face hot with energy, 
his eyes ablaze with passion, his gestures helping on his 
unready English. 

‘* Send her away ! send her away !” he cried, his utter- 
ance choked with fury. 

The Superintendent, pen in hand, looked up at the 
young man. ‘‘ Who is it you want me to send away ?” 
he asked. 

It proved to be the dining-room matron, who had of- 
fended the Indian boy past forgiveness. 

‘* Why shall I send her away ?” persisted the Superin- 
tendent, facing the boy with perfect gravity and calm- 
ness. 

‘*She no do as I say,” returned the Indian, with the 
air of having settled it beyond dispute that the matron 
should go.’ 

And what more natural than that he should expect 
obedience? He had not been long in from the camps ; 
and what is the life of a camp Indian boy? He rises 
when he pleases after a breakfast served him in bed by 
his mother, or it may be by his sisters ; he dresses at his 
leisure, and, going out of his tepee, finds his horse sad- 
dled, or it may be only bridled. Riding off, he spends 
the remainder of the day, and perhaps a part of the 
night in his amusements ; he returns at an early hour the 
next morning, and again seeks his couch, while his 
mother or his sister meekly obeys his summons to un- 
saddle his horse and then creeps back to her rest. Was 
it any wonder that to Henry’s mind women and obedience 
were one and inseparable? But he had come to a place 
where his mother was not, and where, if he had any 
sisters, these were better employed than in waiting upon 
him. Inthis great Government school he was compelled 
to learn to wait upon himself, Nor was this the end of 
his lessons ; for the superintendent seized upon the op- 
portunity to give him an explanation which he had been 
feeling for some time must must come. He faced the 
boy impressively : 

‘‘Iv’s not Miss Y.’s place to obey you, Henry,” he an- 
nounced. ‘‘She isthe matron; she has charge. It is 
your place to obey her ; and you must do it cheerfully, 
and at once. Remember this as long as you are here ; 
never let me have any disobedience.” His absolute de- 
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cision cut off, not only hope of escape, but all further 
discussion, 

The Indian boy stood silent, trying to swallow this bit- 
ter medicine. Then he turned and left the office with- 
outa word. If he could not reason the matter out, he 
still perceived that he had come to a place where he not - 
only had to work instead of being idle, but where he 
must even think differently about many things. From 
that day there was not a more obedient boy ; and, altho 
he was no scholar, and the other boys laughed at his 
English, yet he turned,out one of the successes of Has- 
kell. 

For two or three years later, when the Superintendent 
visited some of the reservations, he called upon Henry, 
who was married and living, not in a tepee, but in a 
little cottage on his farm. ‘* What have you on your 
farm, Henry?’ he asked him. And the young man 
answered, ‘‘ Come and look.” And he pointed out fields 
of wheat that in neatness of planting and freedom:from 
weeds would have done credit to any white man, And 
did he resent his treatment at Haskell? As it is so com- 
mon among Indians to do, he had adopted one or two 
children, and he was planning to send them to Haskell 
as soon as they should be old enough. For this young 
fellow there was no aimless strolling about in his blanket, 
like so many of the better educated young men on his 
reservation; oh no. Working day by day, a citizen in 
dress and in heart, out in the fields of Oklahoma he is 
laying the foundation of a fair prosperity and an inde- 
pendence second to no white man’s. In his line he does 
admirably ; he is in his place, let him make the best of it 
and grow with it; books are not his province ; but he has 
his domain, and there he rules well. Success to him !. He 
is a type of one class of Indians. 

Mrs. R., walking slowly along to her schoolroom one 
morning, turned her head as she went on to watch 
some boys at play. What were the little fellows doing 
down there onthe ground? Were they constructing a 
dam across the puddle they were so busy over, as white 
boys in the same place might have been doing? Just 
then she saw one of the smaller ones, a boy of eight 
years, run to the fence and lay something along the 
ledge of it. So, these children had been making mud 
pies like white children at play, and were setting them 


out todry! She laughed at the thought of how solid they 


would be, for in Kansas the mud hardens like a rock. 
She changed her course and went to her schoolroom past 
this playground, determined to examine these same mud 
pies by the way. This was what she saw: An elephant 
with a driver on its back, and acoyote, both modeled 
with swift and accurate touches by this boy of eight. 
Had nature, then, intended him for a sculptor? For a 
child who at this age fresh from an Indian camp, al- 
most without instruction of any kind, can do as well as 
this, has artistic possibilities. Bat what is there before 
him? He has his farm, that is, if the land has been 
allotted in his tribe ; after a few years at school he is to 
go back to his home and become a good farmer. But there 
are differefcesin nature in the red man, as in the white, 
and the farm that develops Henry will probably make 
notbing but a blanket Indian out of this little fellow. His 
fingers, if made to hold a painter’s brush or a sculptor’s 
chisel, may not guide a plow well. Who will take pity 
upon him when it comes time for him to go to this wild 
home again? Ah, who can say, what kind heart and 
full purse may open for his benefit? Who knows that 
one day he may not sit side by side at an art school with 
some reader of this very sketch of him? Andlike him 
are many others. ‘The dark-skinned artists of the future 
will not all be Italians, or Spaniards, or Frenchmen, 
‘* Miss Frances C. Sparhawk :— 
The I. G. S. club 
request the pleasure of your 
company at a Ribbon party 
given at the 
Girls’ Quarters on 
Friday evening, May Wth 
7 Oclock.” 

This is exactly what I found one morning at Haskell 
in a cream-colored envelop matching the nvitation 
card. 

All day long on this eventful 20th the Committee 
on Arrangements (Indians), assisted by other workers, 
also Indian, were busy in preparation. They may not 
have been excused from any of their regular duties and 
may have been numerous enough to work ia install- 
ments ; but it is not impossible that they were somewhat 
favored, since a social entertainment is no insignificant 
lesson in civilization. ; 

In the evening the guests were received by the Indian 
young lady who acted as hostess, standing near the door 
of the assembly room and welcoming them. Not all the 
faculty were there ; for the girls provided the entire treat, 
and, however large their hearts, their purses compelled 
them to invite by rotation. The Indian young men pres- 
ent, as guests, were decorated each one with a ribbon 
by the member of the club who had invited him. The 
girls looked very neat, and some of them very pretty in 
their new gingham uniform dresses, tastefully made ; 
their shining black hair was for the most part in braids, 
and in some instances they wore upon it or against their 
gowns that touch of scarletso becoming to a dark skin, 

But, after all, it was the supper room, in which they 
themselves had done everything, that showed most their 
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advancement in civilized ways. And I could not keep 
back an expression of pleasure as we enteredit. Across 
the further end of the room there stretched a long table 
for the teachers, while all about were scattered little 
tables for four, and in the middle of each of these was 
a beautiful bouquet of flowers; on the long table were 
several. The table-cloths, the dishes, were daintily ar- 
ranged ; we were furnished with Japanese napkins ; the 
strawberries, ice cream, cake and coffee were handed 
about by some of the committee who acted as waiters ; 
the refreshments were good and abundant, and every 
attention was shown to the guests. Onegracious service 
there was which most parties do not have. As the com- 
pany sat down, a silence fell, the Superintendent simply 
and very briefly asked a blessing, and the feast began. 
At all the tables the young people talked and laughed, 
but not boisterously ; there was nothing that would have 
made it unfit for them to sit as guests at any table in the 
land. 

After the supper we went up to the assembly room 
again, and soon bade our hostess good-night with assur- 
ances of our enjoyment of the evening. 

SALISBURY PoInT, Mass. 
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BY JAMES PAYN, 


THE humors of the late election have been few and not 
very good of their kind ; but, with one disgraceful excep- 
tion, they have been orderly. If the wit has been small 
it has been, on the whole, good-natured. In the borough of 
Bullock Smithy, where my cousin Charley was a candi- 
date for parliamentary honors, things, his brother Dick 
writes me, were as dull as ditchwater, which was certainly 
not Dick’s fault. He writes to me complainingly that 
the rival candidates were much too fond of one another, 
shook hands whenever they met, and even visited each 
other’s meetings. This, he says, was doubtless magnifi- 
cent, but it was not war. In spite of this amiability the 
voting was very close, but on the wrong side. Cousin 
Charles was beaten. After the declaration of the poll he 
had a long talk with Dick, who was so good as to write 
to me the particulars. ‘* My brother, you know, is not of 
the sanguine sort; and I suppose [ had to slap him on the 
back, and recommend a glass of sherry, and bid him keep 
his pecker up a hundred times during the election week ; 
he took the sherry, tho not the advice, and was more 
jlugubrious than ever. In public, of course, he had to be 
buoyant; it was really quite shocking, after his express- 
ing to me his utter hopelessness of success, to hear him 
upon the platform : If only one-third of the promises he 
had received were ke pt, victory, he affirmed, was assured. 
He had the audacity to call it a moral certainty. The 
people would come in their thousands (which would very 
soon have exhausted the constituenc)), Noihing could 
be more eloquent and confident. It had always been the 
ambition of his life to represent Bullock Smithy in Parlia- 
ment, and such bliss seemed to be too high for him, His 
literary pursuits had not led him to any great hight of 
fame. If any onespoke of the minor poets in his presence, 
he always flushed up as if the remark was personal. But 
an M.P., tho the initials are the same, is a very superior 
article toa minor poet. When he took my arm to walk 
home after the declaration of the poll that night, I 
thought he would have utterly broken down ; he had lost 
by only two votes, buta miss is as goodas a mile ; indeed 
worse, for it seemed as if a little more vigor put into the 
canvass would have reversed the verdict ; but to my great 
astonishment Charley was quite chirpy. ‘My dear 
Dick,’ he said, ‘what has happened to me yonder, ’ 
pointing to the Town Hall ablaze with gas, in front of 
which was a dense mass of his rival’s supporters cheering 
themselves hoarse, ‘is, I feel, after ail a blessing in 
disguise. My aspirations, as you know, are very modest, 
neither notoriety nor social position have any attractions 
for me; to leave a name, however humble, to make a 
mark however small, in the literature of my native land, 
is alll yearn for. From henceforth I devote myself to 
the Muse, which I have been tempted to forsake for a 
bauble. (One would have thought he had been trying to 
be Speaker and was referring to the mace.) She will 
have no divided allegiance, and henceforth I shall be 
faithful toher. Iam truly and honestly glad that I have 
escaped this ephemeral distinction.’ How long he would 
have gone on in this strain, or to what lengths, it is 
impossible to say ; but just then’a frightful noise broke 
out in the neighborhood of the Town Hall, and presently 
came a shouting crowd with Charley’s agent at the head 
of them, exclaiming like a madman, ‘A recount—a 
recount! You're in, you’rein!’ It appears the return- 
ing clerk had omitted to open one of the parcels from an 
outlying district, the contents of which placed Charley in 
a majority of half a dozen. I really could not go back to 
the Town Hall with him, with those words of his singing 
in my ears about the Muse and all the rest of it, and 
listen to his triumphant oratory. LI also felc it would be 
a relief to him not to see me so immediately after his 
change of front. I post this to you, because I know you 
love a joke even at the expense of a relative. You will 


read his speech, after the recount in the local paper, and 
contrast ‘the proudest moment of my life’ and all the 
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rest of it, with Charley’s sentiments of a quarter of an 
hour previously.” 

Ican understand the satisfaction of bringing a large 
hostile majority down to a small one; but I cannot sym- 
pathize with the sorrow which is born of having a large 
majority against one. I had much rather have it than 
a very small one, as at Durham, for instance, where the 
lucky man got in by one. Lucky, indeed! but what 
shall we say of the ill-luck of his opponent? To have 
the cup at his very lips and then to be deprived of it ; to 
know that if he had had but two votes more—if some 
man perhaps had not overslept himself, and another’s 
watch had not been five minutes slow—he would have 
been successful; this indeed would be wormwood. A 
miss, it is said, is as good asa mile, but not a miss of 
this kind; better by fara mile. It is like having backed 
the second horse in the Derby, or being ‘‘ honorably 
mentioned” at an examination. What one wants is to 
win; to be within an inch of winning is no source of 
satisfaction at all. 

Among the absurdities of an election are the fine 
phrases in which the defeated candidate takes leave of a 
coustituency, even if he has been beaten by a thousand 
votes, He always says he is coming back to contest it, 
and that next time he will be its representative, tho he 
must be aware that this imposes upon nobody. A fine 


exception to this was the conduct of Mr. John Morley, , 


whose farewe!l speech at Newcastle was really a model 
of dignity, good nature and good sense. ‘‘ These English,” 
said Napoleon, ‘‘don’t know when they’re beaten”; in 
which remark he paid us a great compliment; but this 
is a different thing from saying we are not beaten when 
it has happened. 

English fiction has given us many descriptions of elec- 
tions, tho all of the olden time, Whatever may have 
been said in favor of the ballot, its advocates could 
hardly have looked forward to the peace and quietness 
that have taken the place of the violence and disorder 
that prevailed in the days of the hustings and open vot- 
ing. There is now no market for dead cats and rotten 
eggs; and with them, no doubt, have departed much 
enthusiasm and picturesqueness, If ever so good a nov- 
elist were now to turn his attention to this theme, he 
would find very inferior materials to work upon. The 
fun of Eatonswill has departed as completely as he who 
has described it. Tae most detailed account of an elec- 
tion is to be found in Warren’s ‘‘ Ten Thousand a Year,” 
tho the, author seems incapable of writing otherwise 
than as a partisan ; his picture is in black and white, the 
one color being exclusively reserved for the Whigs, the 
other for the Tories. The names of his characters are as 
significant as those of ‘*The Pilgrim’s Progress”—Mr. 
Ouy Gainnion, Mr. Bloodsuck and Sir Harkaway Rotgut 
Wildfire. In his early days even Dickens adopted this 
simple means of labeling his creations, as in the case of 
Lord Verisoppt and Sir Mulberry Hawk—the latter, how- 
ever, perhaps, the best of its kind. What lent some 
probability to Cruikshank’s absurd claim to having sug- 
gested ‘‘Oliver Twist,” was his assertion that he had 
originally intended the boy to have been a very slippery 
character, and therefore gave him that name; but if so 
his conception must have been greatly modified by his 
alleged collaborater. In Dickens’s later works there is 
no such labeling; but through the force of his genius 
the names of his characters have the same significance 
as those of Bunyan’s. Pecksniff stands forever as a 
synonym for hypocrisy, and Mark Tapley for impertur- 
bable cheerfulness. Of all our writers it is he who has 
most enriched and enlarged our language. 

Man, it is said, is neither wholly good nor bad; he is 
piebald; now courageous and now a coward; at one 
time prudent and at another reckless, and sometimes 
even both at once. A drunkard, who knew his weak- 
ness, took the precaution, the other day, of attaching a 
label to himself with a name and address onit. ‘‘I am 
out for the day,” said the label. ‘‘ When Iuaim boozed 
tie this to my buttonhole and send me home.” What 
was very ingenious—the magistrate before whom he 
was summoned thought it too ingenious—he did not 
write his own name and address on the label, but that of 
his employer. This reminds one of the presence of mind, 
but absence of principle, exhibited by Sheridan, who, be- 
ing picked up drunk in the gutter and asked his name by 
the constable, replied, with a stutter, ‘I am the great 
and good Mr. Wilberforce.” 

I am sorry to note that the enormous success of certain 
modern novelists has caused their literary brethren who 
do not write fictioa to get a little out of temper, and to 
become -what schoolboys call a little ‘ nasty” in their 
remarks. Poets, and especially philosophers, should be 
above these feelings. It is well known that, taken as a 
whole, solicitors make more money than the gentlemen 
of the long robe; but we do not hear barristers abusing 
those who practice in ‘‘ the lower branch of the profes- 
sion” on that account. One gentleman has become so 
very envious as to propose that the critics should band 
themselves toge:her and discourage fiction—advice that 
reminds us of Mrs, Partington’s attemps to oppose the 
ingress of the Atlantic Ocean with her mop. 

In view of the attempt made by a few publishers in 
Canada to take from English authors the great advan- 
tage derived from American copyright the report of the 
duties collected by the Dominion Government on the re- 
prints of British copyrights will be interesting. In 1890, 
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it was £970, asum far short of the money paid for one 
successful work by the Americans ; in 1892 it was £573, 
in 1893 it was £364, while last year it only reached £276. 
For this paltry sum Eglish authors are asked to give 
up what now constitutes a fourth of their entire profits ; 
all they derive from the United States. Canadais a very 
fine colony and worthy of all respect ; but it is the least 
literary of all our dependencies, and to get a ten pound 
note out of it for a novel has always been a difficult job. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE HOMILETIC USE OF GERMAN MONO- 
GRAPHS. 


HOW TO READ THE BIBLE--ITS HISTORICAL SETTING. 
BY THE REV. WILLARD H, ROBINSON, 


ONE of the best ways of defending the Gospel story is 
to set it forth visibly, to placard it, as Paul wrote the 
Galatians he had placarded (zpoeypagy) the crucified 
before them. Such portrayal is at once an appeal to 
men’s hearts anda defense for their intellects. It be- 
longs to the best of preaching. But such pictures are 
not at all the product of vain and vaporous imaginings. 
They result, rather, frdm long and critical study of the de- 
tails, combined with imaginative brooding over them, and 
succeeded by a final standing apart in thought from the 
scene, and seeing it as a living whole. After six days of 
such conscientious and uphill plodding, the Sabbath re- 
sult will often be a transfiguration of the worn page. Its 
garments become shining white, and the men wholisten, 
or rather, who see, are heard tosay: ‘‘Itis good to be 
here.” 

The study of the details is the main thing. From 
them the picture, if honest, must get its distinctness and 
realism. And for these telling minutiz German scholar- 
ship, often rationalistic, furnishes the fullest and finest 
material. Unfortunately, it constantly appends, as if 
they were necessary deductions, the most repellant con- 
clusions. Its mastery of details and fact inclines us to 
credit its conclusions and theories wiih a like mas- 
terliness, The first crediting, however, need not in- 
volve the second. Burke is said to have chosen his 
side like a fanatic and defended it like a philosopher. 
A similar sharp line may be drawn between German 
facts and German theories. The valueless deductions 
may often be cast aside, while the invaluable particulars 
are retained. For the German mind,as Matthew Arnold 
long ago said at about the middle of the preface to ** Lit- 
erature and Dogma,” is learned and impartial, doubtless, 
but lacking in perception. This criticism is really golden. 
It psychologically explains why one German hypothesis, 
backed by astonishing and inspiring learning, is so 
quickly displaced by another, and that in its turn by yet 
another, while at the same time the details of the studies 
sifc slowly into orthodox commentaries and lives of 
Christ and Paul. Tous, for example, we are indebted to 
Strauss for such simple and helpful remarks as that the 
miracles in John are few but great. But his mythical 
hypothesis is puerile and amuses or tires us, according to 
our mood. Weare indebted to Baur for showing that 
there were opposite tendencies in the New Testament 
Church in the matter of the Mosaic ritual. We are 
grateful for a kind of detailed commentary on the pas- 
sage which says that Paul did at leas: once withstand 
Peter to his face. But his theory that to reconcile these 
tendencies part of the New Testament was expressly 
forged, is weak. The Tiivingen school itself now knows 
that Baur vastly postdated that part. it has even taken 
the composition of the Gospels back to the close of the 
first century. Itsomehow seems to be the fate of intense 
and scholarly specialists in all branches of learning to 
give us, along with particular results that never die, be- 
cause they are plain facts, general conclusions, that 
quickly have their day and cease to be, easily destroyed 
by the dispassionate common sense of mankind. The 
fact is unquestionable, The explanation is not so clear. 
Yet it is no more mysterious than is our failure to see the 
meaning of our youth till middle age, or the significance 
of our lives till they verge toward their decline, or the 
true shape and path of the very earth we tread till in 
thought we migrate from it and see it orb into the per- 
fect star we saw not when we moved therein. In any 
case the mystery we may let sleep, if only we keep the 
fact awake. 

Weizsicker’s massive volume on ‘‘ The Apostolic Age 
of the Christian Church ” is a recent illustration of what 
has been said. It is compact of chaff and grain, a rasp- 
ing mixture as it comes from the press, but easily win- 
nowed, and full of wheat. In the middle of the volume 
is an illustration of how strong and weak the book is, 
how valuable and worthless, I refer to his study of the 
first sixteen verses of the sixteenth of Romans. I know 
of nothing else that so informs this duil list of twenty- 
six names with real life, or so vividly sets before us the 
picture of a primitive church in a great capital city. 
Every one has some idea of old Rome in Paul’s day, 
some dim, rich picture of the city of the golden Mile- 
stone, the city that had been brick but now was mar- 

ble, the city of beauty and anguish, of bread and games. 
He may even be able vaguely to vision forth to him- 
self that populous sea, green with gardens, undulating 
over its hills and mounting now and then into palace 
crests of gleaming white, or brown, with the irregular 
shadows that mark the dwellings of the poor. His in- 
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ner imagery may include the great streets that cit and 
intersect the green and the brown and wherein flows the 
blurred cosmopolitan current mingled of all nations, 
from the barbarian Gaul, proud of his recently received 
citizenship, to the cultured Greek on his way to one of 
the libraries, or seeking the material for some new his- 
tory. Colored plates and great paintings, too, may have 
added the shapes of private mansions with interior 
courts columned about with serpentine and alabaster, 
and cooled by fountains whose plashings lull the 
senses of reclining nobles crowned with flowers, 
fawned on by slaves, and faintly hearing the profane 
and pa3uperizei thousands ia the squares outside 
who are increasing and ever increasing their clamor 
for more free food and bloodier public spectacles, 
But to the Christian all this is only the scene, the 
stage, the battle-field. The drama itself is the newly 
arisen Church of Christ, the battle itself is the 
spiritual conflict of the soldiers of the Cross. 
Yet the Church itself appears with wonderful clear- 
ness from Weizsacker’s study of this dry list of names. 
.Each of them is made to yieldits quota of information. 
The names themselves, their order and their grouping, 
the brief personal characterizations, the force of an oc- 
casional aorist, the word *‘ work” applied to the men 
and the word “ labor” applied to the women, their 
nationality, position and relation to Paul are all studied 
through page after page. And this or something like 
this is the resultant picture. Amid the dazzling dark- 
ness of a pagan capital that walked in moral night five 
lighted centersshine. One of them is acompany meeting 
at the house of Prisca. Her tact and force make men 
unconsciously put her name before her husband’s as we 
eay ‘* Mrs. Blank and her husband.” But both have had 
brave experience of eity life. They know its lights and 
shadows, all its wealth and all its wo. They knew 
Rome long ago. They had heard the mob-roar of 
Ephesus and the careless decisions of Corinthian justice, 
Heroic and unselfish hearts, they have put their necks 
in peril of the flashing ax to save a friend named Paul. 
And now this man’s discreet bravery is caring for the 
men, and this woman’s brave discretion is caring for 
the women, who meet in their house to hear more of 
Jesus and to sing hymns to him as God. 

Then our eyes travel away to a more splendid resi- 
dence, but not to its master, Aristobulus, in his cool hall— 
for he is no Christian—but to his hundreds of slaves. 
They are chattels, not ‘‘ persons,” except as torturable 
for testimony. Taoey are ‘*‘ without free will.” Yet some 
of them have chosen Christ Jesus. Across their dull 
sense of sin and enslavement has shone an apocalypse of 
forgiveness and freedom, athwart their unfeatured fu- 
ture the vivid outline of a transcendent hope. They 
cannot get away to the distant gatherings at Aquila’s, 
They must be a branch church by themselves. But 
Appelles, the approved, is their guide and instructor. 
His fiber has proved asbestos in persecution. His wisdom 
has emerged,in painful trials. He comes often in among 
them speaking of the patience and the resurrection of 
Christ, repressing any unwise impulse to break forth 
into freedom by showing its practical folly, or by saying : 
‘* You are called, being a slave ; care not for it. You are 
Christ’s freeman.” Off in another of these great estab- 
lishments is another similar light shining in a dark place. 
The master here is one Narcissus. He, too, is not a be- 
liever. Not many noblearecalled. Yet among these men 
whom he calls his own are some who are not his own, 
nor their own, being bought, and knowing it with joy— 
bought with a price. As Apellesover the other church of 
slaves, so over this one Herodion, a Jew, is undershep- 
herd. Two more of these cluster-lights are also visible. 
Each has five leading members, a kind of plurality of 
elders to whom Paul sends greetings. The names are 
all we have. Yet we seem to see them dividing work 
among themselves, teaching, rebuking, exhorting, car- 
ing for the brethren that are with them. Asyncritus, 
Phlegon, Hermes, Patrobas, Hermas—plainly they have 
those qualities that make men gather round them. And 
as we feel about them so about the last light of the five 
in still another ward where are two prominent brothers 
with like-minded sisters, Philologus and Julia, Nereus 
and his sister who, with Olympas, are ministers indeed 
to all the saints that are with them. Thus each of the 
five branches had its own special leaders and teachers. 
There was, perhaps, no outward form of unity holding 
them together. Yet there was some whosurely promoted 
a living unity by circulating among all five of these be- 
lieving bands. Epzenetus, the first in all proconsular 
Asia to come out for the Crucified, was no common char- 
acter. Urbanus, who had worked shoulder to shoulder 
with Paul, Ampliatus and Stachys, both so affectionately 
close to him, would have much to tell of Gospel troubles 
and Gospel triumphs and of the personality of Paul ; and 
they would have to tell it. But fuller still of vital 
truths and livicg memories were Andronicus and Junias, 
They had belonged to the original company at Jerusalem. 
They had seen Pentecost, perhaps it had converted 
them. They belonged to the ‘‘Way” while Paul 
was still persecuting it. They were in Christ 
and giving their lives to him as the world’s one 
Light before He blinded him on the Damascus road, 
They were no ordinary believers. They were even 
called, like Barnabas, ‘‘ apostles,” and were of note in 
thatclass. Now, after wide circuit of prisons and priva- 
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tions, shared in part, at least, with the once dreaded 
Paul, they are in Rome. The Roman Christians know 
that they have been with those who were with Christ. 
Many a stirring parable, many a mighty miracle, many 
a loving invitation, many a look and many a gesture of 
the Son of Man must they rehearse to their brethren to 
whom, for the most part, Judea had been despised and 
alien soil. Thus they gave them the substance of the 
Gospel as learned from the twelve, and the substance of 
the Epistles as they had talked it out with Paul at other 
times and when they were in some jail his fellow-prison- 
ers. They were in circulation as an oral New Testa- 
ment, a Pauline and a Petrine Cbristianity combined, 
among these Roman freemen who had become Christ’s 
slaves, among these Roman slaves who had become 
Christ’s freemen. 

Nor was there lack of woman’s ministries. To the 
names of the men who “‘ work” must be added, with 
uniform distinction between the verbs, the names of the 
women who “labor.” The Marys who ministered to 
Jesus have a successor in a Mary who, at some time of 
need, perhaps of epidemic, had been tireless in helpful- 
ness to all. There is a Persis, also, whose activity isnow 
abridged, perhaps, by age. Two slave women are there 
who bad been named Tryphena and Tryphosa, because 
they had lived in delicate ease. But a great Magdalene 
devotion has overtaken them now. They might be 
named Kopizna and Kopiosa, for they labor much. Nor 
must we leave unmentioned Rufus’s noble mother, a 
mother to Paul, also, on some occasion when sickness 
had overtaken him, as it did at Galatia. 

Thus these twenty-six names are no longer a mere 
trap for orthoépists. They begin to pulsate, to be proto- 
plasmic, organic, articulated, unified, a vital and many- 
membered body abiding in one Life, and He in them, 
Weizsicker has in the main furnished me with the raw 
colors for this picture. His canvas, however, is not 
Rome, but Ephesus. He says the salutations cannot be 
directed to Rome. His contention is about as follows: 
Paul when he wrote them had never been in the Ruman 
church ; hence it is not conceivable that he knows so 
large a number of its members, and knows them so inti- 
mately. He speaks of common experiences in toil and 
pain, and of such services received as presuppose an ex- 
tended local intercourse. On account of allthis it is 
infpossible that these greetings were directed to Rome, 
The mention, moreover, of Epzenetus as being (by the 
true reading) the first fruits of Asia, suggests the great 
city of that province, Eph-sus, where Paul had worked 
so long. Prisca and Aquila are known to have been 
there. Ephesus is the place. Thus Weizsiicker. Yet it 
seems as easy to shelve his conclusion as to use his de- 
tails. The ordinary mind must certuinly ask how this 
list of names, if meant for Ephesus, got itself attached 
to a letter to Rome. Weiz-a:ker says both were written 
at the same place by the same amanuensis, were sent out 
together, and thus, soon cams to be regarded as one 
writing. But does an executive at Washington mix up 
together two documents, one intended for officials in 
New York, the other for those in Chicago? Or if his 
secretary or messenger does it for him, do not the names 
and titles of the officials at once stop the mistake and 
right it? The making and perpetuating of such a mis- 
take are unbelievable to-day. They are equally hard to 
credit as occurring when these twenty-six names were 
as fresh and meaningful to the early Christians as are 
the names of President Harrison’s Cabinet to us. 

Or, again, why could not those itinerant evangelists, 
Aquila and Prisca, be at Rome? They came from that 
city. They had shown themselves wide travelers, Why 
deny this one last move to this most movable couple? 
The case of Epzenetus is clearer still. He was, doubtless, 
the first-fruits of Asia; of Ephesus, if Weiz:acker pleases. 
For that very reason Ephesus was unsafe forhim. If 
Paul was driven out of that city of many adversaries, if 
the church there was so scattered and broken up that it 
required almost a new founding under John, certainly 
the man who was known as the first to come out for the 
new faith would have to leave. But why should Paul’s 
salutations in Epistles to Corinth and Galatia contain so 
few personal names, tho he was well acquainted there, 
and yet this letter to the Romans, whom he had never 
visited, show twenty six? Simply because he had no 
need to establish relations or seek points of connection 
with Corinth and Galatia. He had been there and made 
them in person. Rome was different, He must think 
up the names of as many there as possible, men and 
women, He has been long in the work now, and he can 
think of a considerable number who have worked with 
him and through various fortunes have gone to Rome, 
whither all things flow. He wants to go there himself. 
He wants to prepare for himself a needed kind reception. 
The penetrating mind of Baur long ago said that this list 
was forged to show how intimate Paul was with the 
Roman church. Morally the conjecture is wanton and 
revolting. It shows a strange lack of ‘ perception.” 
But put ‘‘written” in place of forged,” and the remark 
becomes the real key to the chapter, the very simple and 
complete explanation of this unique list of names. It 
takes all the strength out of the main contention that 
Paul would not send so many greetings to individuals in 
a church he had never visited. It was just because he 
had never visited it that he sent them. 

Yet Weizsacker is perfectly certain that Ephesus and 
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not Rome is the right place. He uses the regular “‘ must 
have beens” and ‘“‘ cannot bes.” They do not trouble us 
in this case. If Ephesus is right we have a vivid view 
of the early Church in that city. If Rome is right we 
have the same there. Neither Christ’s divinity nor the 
supernatural are at stake. It is no matter, or no great 
matter, Distinguished Christian scholars, like Dean 
Farrar, in bis hfe of Paul, have adopted the Ephesus 
view. Buta man certainly has good reason to adhere 
to Rome, if he wants to. The conclusion as to place, 
drawn from this list of names, may be fairly set aside 
despite its confident assertion, while yet we keep the 
valuable study of the names themselves. And the easy 
possibility of setting it aside in this unimportant case, 
may suggest to us the easy possibility of setting aside 
other theories in vital, fundamental, crucial matters. 
Finding so weak a theory in a case where we do not care 
much and are easily impartial, helps us to see how weak 
the theory may be in cases where we do care agreat deal. 
It is my own strong conviction, because it is my own in- 
creasing experience. that the vast treasures of fact and 
detail amassed by German scholars at the various points 
of investigation in both Testaments, are housed by 
fragile theories. The present houses will soon be blown 
down, even as their predecessors were. The treasures 
will remain, We may easily enter the houses, not to live 
there, but to carry away the treasures to our own 
securer residences, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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MEDICAL SUPERSTITIONS IN SOUTH CAR- 
OLINA., 


HEALING PRACTICES—CHARKMS AND INCANTATIONS. 








BY JOHN HAWKINS, 


THE domain of thought embraced in the theory and 
practice of medicine is one of the last to be.surrendered 
to science by superstition. The general demand for 
patent panaceas, and for the various so-called ‘* electric’’ 
and ‘ galvanic” belts, pads and other appliances, among 
people of fair intelligence and education, shows how 
deeply rooted in the human mind is the idea that thera- 
peutical agents are valuable in proportion as they are 
mysterious, It is no wonder then, that among the unlet- 
tered, magical remedies carry with them their raison 
d@étre, and that simple curatives, exhibiting too plainly 
the relation of cause and effect, are oftentimes rejected 
solely on the ground of their simplicity. 

These facts are nowhere better exemplified than in 
certain sections of central and lower South Carolina, 
where, in the course of two centuries the folklore of 
African, German, English and French people has be- 
come inextricably mingled, and where the proper de- 
gree of ignorance has already prevailed to keep alive 
many primitive beliefs and practices which more intel- 
ligent communities have outgrown and cast aside. The 
Palmetto S.ate points with pride to such men as Marion 
Sims, Chisolm, Kinloch and others, whose pames are 
among the first in the annals of medicine, and her phy- 
siciaus to-day will bear comparison with those of any 
State or country; yet here the highest and the lowest 
join hands—here the practitioner from the schools of 
New York, or Paris, or Berlin, meets upon a common 
ground the black conjurer, with his voodoo medicine 
from Africa, and the old German dame with her methods 
of “using,” brought from the Black Forest and the 
Rhine, and shares with them the faith and the fees of 
the afflicted and the credulous, 

It is, of course, the Negroes and the more ignorant 
whites who deliberately reject the aid which science 
proffers and resort to magic in the treatment of their 
diseases, real or imaginary. One of the most widely 
prevalent infantile ailments, and one which physicians 
are rarely called upon to treat, is known as liver-grown, 
growed on, or grow-fast, the liver being supposed to ad- 
here, abnormally, to some other organ, or to the walls of 
the stomach, The accepted methods of treatment are as 
various as the names of the disease, One is to slip the 
child through a horse collar. Another is to draw it be- 
tween the rungs of a ladder. Still another consists in 
passing the afflicted infant a certain number of times 
between the legs of a table, after which it is to be held 
by the feet and tossed upward toward each of the four 
corners of the room, care being taken, however, to pre- 
vent it from striking the walls, Instances are on record 
in which Negro mothers, misunderstanding the directions 
given by old women for this treatment, have killed their 
children by throwing them forcibly against the four cor- 
ners of their houses. 

A few years ago the writer saw a somewhat similar 
course of treatment applied to a child who developed, a 
few months after birth, a case of umbilical hernia. Go- 
ing into the depths of a forest, the father split the trunk 
of a young white oak and drew his child through the 
opening thus made. The wedges were then removed, 
the opening sprang shut, and as the sides of the tree 
grew together again the child slowly outgrew its physi- 
cal blemish. 

Speculation as to the origin of these practices would 
lead us too far afield in the domain of primitive philoso- 
phy; but the mention of a few-analogous Old World 
usages may prove of interest: An English corre- 
spondent informs me that the practice of drawing infants 
through the cleft trunks of trees (usually ash) still pre- 
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vails in remote rural districts of England. In vari- 
ous parts of Europe, particularly in the British Isles, 
occur perforated monoliths, popularly known as * druid 
stones,” through which, up to very recent times, babies 
were drawn to cure them of various diseases. This was 
notably the case with the Men-an-tol at Boleit, in the 
province of Buryan, Cornwall. A holed stone at Mad- 
dery, Cornwall, was thought to possess the power of 
curing rheumatism, and another, known as Odin’s 
Stone, at Stennis, in Orkney, could prevent palsy. From 
the ancient, awe-inspiring monolith of Europe it is a far 
cry to the prosaic horse collar through which the super- 
stitious South Carolinian draws his ailing infant. The 
two, however, are links in the same chain of thought, 
and their comparison shows how readily an old belief 
adapts itself to changed conditions, and even takes from 
them a new and stronger lease of life. 

The observant traveler in the rural districts of South 
Carolina will see many Negroes with their hair cut very 
short all over the head, with the exception of a small 
square or circular spot just over the middle of the fore- 
head. This is not, as might be supposed, a survival of 
the savage method of tribal distinction by means of the 
coiffure. The Negroes are subject to a disease known as 
“ falling palate” (inflammation of the uvula),anda patch 
of hair long enough to be grasped by the fingers is 
thought to be necessary in curing it. When one’s palate 
is down it should be pressed upward with the back of a 
silver spoon, the long tuft of hair should be pulled strongly 
at the same moment, and a cure will be the usual result. 
Another treatment for this ailment is a modification of 
the bastinado. The patient is stretched upon the ground, 
and several smart blows with a stick are administered 
upon the soles of his feet. This is supposed to drive the 
palate up into its normal position. 

In past ages mystical or sacred words, at first sung 
(whence come the words charm and incantation), but 
afterward uttered as ordinary speech, were thought to 
be remarkably efficient in averting and curing disease. 
Some of these words have crystallized into formulas 
which are very ancient, very widespread, and very tena- 
cious of life. In our own historic fatherland the coun- 
tries of Northern and Western Europe, their inherent vital- 
ity has been well illustrated. When Christianity invaded 
this region it found firmly rooted in the popular mind a 
belief in the virtue of incantations. This belief it was 
powerless to crush. The time honored charms refused 
to succumb to the influence of the new faith. Some con- 
cessions, however, were made to Christianity. The name 
of Jesus took the place of those of Thor, Wcden, Balder, 
and other heathen deities, and in some cases the ‘‘ three 
highest names” (Father, Son and Holy Ghost) were 
appended to the ancient formulas: but the formulas 
themselves and the faith in their potency suffered no 
change. Compare the following pre-Christian and Cbhris- 
tian versions of a popular charm for sprains : 


OLD VERSION. 
“ Phol and Woden 
went to the wood ; 
then was of Balder’s colt 
his foot wrenched ; 
then Sinthgunt charmed it, 
and Sunna her sister; 
then Frua charmed it, 
and Volla her sister ; 
then Woden charmed it, 
as he well could, 
as well the bone-wrench, 
as the blood-wrench, 
as the joint-wrench : 
bone to bone, 
blood to blood, 
joint to joint, 
as if they were glued together.” 
CHRISTIANIZED VERSION. 
* Our Lord rade, 
His foals foot slade ; 
Down he lighted, 
His foal’s foot righted. 
Bone to bone, 
Sinew to sinew, 
Blood to blood, 
Flesh to flesh. 
Heal in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 


Incantations like these, transported from the Old 
World to the New, are still used in the treatment of 
disease, particularly in districts settled by Germans. 
Their employment, accompanied by rubbing with the 
hands or blowing with the breath, is known generally 
as ‘‘ using.” It is said that in the Germanic region of 
South Carolina, previous to the first decade of the pres- 
ent century, this was the only method of medical prac- 
tice in vogue, professional physicians being unknown, 
The sick were treated exclusively by old dames who 
muttered over them, in the language of the fatherland, 
charms the potency of which neither patient nor prac- 
titioner doubted. Beasts, too, recovered or died under 
the same ministrations. 

Like most of the old superstitious practices, ‘‘ using ” 
is here dying out; but it is still far from dead. When 
the occasion demands their services adepts in this occult 
art are still to be found within reach of the faithful, tho 
sometimes it is necessary to send several miles for them. 
The ailments which they undertake to cure are few in 
number. Some confine themselves to ‘drawing fire” 
from burns ; others have faith, or assurance, enough to 
guarantee the cure of five or six different diseases. Some 
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have more skill than others, the power to cure being 
regarded as a gift, and not an acquirement. 

The formulas themselves are jealously guarded. Those 
who know them are generally chary in imparting their 
knowledge to others, especially if they think the inquirer 
stimulated by idle curiosity. Nevertheless, for a consid- 
eration the uninitiated may learn the mystic charms. 
The writer has thus been fortunate enough to secure, 
from an old woman of acknowledged skill in ‘‘ using,” a 
written copy of her incantations, with directions for 
their use. The formulas are given here in italics, the 
directions in ordinary type : 

“For CATARACT: 1 rub you with my right thumb, that 
you may move and depart. In the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen, Rub it 
with the thumb three times from the nose outward until 
you say the above words, blowing first three times. This 
must be done three mornings and evenings, every time 
three times. 

“For A BURN OR SCALD: 
** The Holy Woman goes out over the land, 
What carries she in her hand? 
A firebrand. 
Eat not in you. 
Eat not around you. 
In the name of the Father, the Son, ana the Holy Ghost. 


Say these words three times, rub three times upward and 
downward, and blow three times—every time three times. 

‘* FORTHE LIVER-GROWN : Liver-grown and Heart bound 
depart from thy ribs, as Jesus went out of the manger. 
Inthe name of God, the Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 
Amen. Dip your thumbs in fat, and rub three times upon 
the breast and three times upon the back until you say the 
above words, every morning and evening three times for 
three mornings and evenings. This must be done at odd 
hours—one, three. five, seven, nine or eleven o’clock. 

‘*‘ For THE NIGHT-BRAND, OR SCROFULA: I forewarn you 
that you shall no longer burn, but be ye cold asa dead man’s 
hand. Inthe name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. Amen. Take the middle finger of the right hand 
and rub three times around as you say these words. Do 
this morning and evening three times, for three mornings 
and evenings. 

‘““For STOPPING BLOOD: Say the name of the person. 
Then: Holy is the day, and holy is the hour wherein hap- 
pened the wound, Inthe name of the Father, of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. Say the name of him that 
has the wound first ; and if the wound is on the right side 
lay your left hand thereupon, and if on the left side lay 
your right hand thereupon. If you know the name of the 
person you may stop the bleeding though the person be 
three or four miles off. 

‘For EPILEPSY, OR FALLING SICKNESS: Take a new 
broom, and sweep from three corners of aroom. Throw 
the sweepings over the person that has the sickness, while 
you say these words: In God’s name, Falling Sickness, you 
must depart till 1 these seed do cut. So do it three times. 

“For A BoIL, OR IMPOSTHUME: The Boil and the Dragon 
went over the creek. The Dragon drunk, the Boil sunk. 
In the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 


Amen. 


Amen. Lay your right hand upon the boil till you say 
these words. Do it three times, and so will the boil soon 
decrease. 


**For A FILM OVER THE EYE: Eye, I do not know what 
ails you; I know not whence tt is. There shallit go. In 
the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
Amen. Rub the eye three times with the right hand, and 
repeat three times. So will it go. 

‘*FoOR THE WILD FIRE (ERYSIPELAS): Wild-fire, move 
away, the tame fire is over you. Takeacoal of fire or a 
firebrand and rub three times around it morning and 
evening, each time three times as you say these words. It 
will soon be better. 

“A CURE FOR Bots: 
* There was a man 

Rode over the land 

With three worms in his hand. 

One was white, another black, the other red, 

And in an hour they were dead. 
Stand the horse with his head towards sunrise. Take your 
right hand and rub from the nose, over the head, neck 
and back, down to the end of the tail, as you say these 
words. Do this three times in two or three hours, every 
time three times. Give some purgative medicine.” 


While ‘‘ using” is a practice of European origin, its 
professors in South Carolina are often old Negro men 
and women to whom the formulas were imparted before 
the War by white masters as superstitious as themselves. 
Every ‘‘ doctor” thinks it his duty, when death is near, 
to teach the mystic words to some one (and to one only) 
who is worthy to know them. 

There exist in this region a number of minor items of 
folk-medicine which are probably as ancient as the in- 
cantations cited ; but their origin and history is not so 
clear. Skill in magical medical practice is thought to be 
largely a matter of birth. A seventh son is a natural 
physician, and a seventh son of a seventh son is accred- 
ited with the gift of healing in an eminent degree. A 
posthumous son has the power of curing apthe and ring- 
worm by touch. One who has crushed a mole to death 
in his hands may cure risings and boils. Nine live wood- 
lice tied in a bag and hung round the neck of a child 
having thrush, is a remedy in general use. Grease fried 
from toads is thought to be a good ointment for sprains, 
and rattlesnake oil is a favorite remedy for rheumatism. 
Chills and fever will yield to persistent doses of dried and 
pulverized earthworms made into pills. The pain of 
teething is lessened by rubbing the infant’s gums with 
the ear or bone of a rabbit. 

Superstitions like these are slowly but surely losing 
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their hold upon the popular mind. In the growing light 
afforded by newspapers and schools they are gradually 
fading and dispersing like mist before the sunrise ; but 
such things die hard, and it will be many years before 
they have entirely disappeared. 

CaMERON, S. C. 








fine Arts. 


THE W. T. WALTERS COLLECTION, OF BAL- 
TIMORE. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


THE gallery of the late Mr. W. T. Walters cannot be 
equaled in some respects, because certain objects of art 
and pictures can he seen only there—or there only in their 
relations ; and it is well worth a pilgrimage when it is open 
by the courtesy of Mr. Henry Walters twice a week, as of 
old, during the Lenten season. 

It should be conceded at the start that the general effect 
of the collection does not denote such riches as it is found 
to possess, for itis frightfully in need of weeding. That 
would have been no news to Mr. Walters himself, whose 
growth in art appreciation would have led him to discard 
certain pictures had not the memory of the pleasure they 
had given in former years pled powerfully for their reten- 
tion. 

The beautiful ‘‘ Martyrdom of St. Sebastian,” by Corot, 
dominates the gallery by its great size, four by eight feet, 
and brings recurring pleasure to the memory. The artist 
worked upon it between 1851-'68. In 1851 he wrote: “lam 
at this moment working upon a historical landscape em- 
bellished with a St. Sebastian succored by some holy women. 
And with care and work, I hope, under the guidance of 
Heaven, to make a lovely picture.’”’ No one seeing it can 
doubt ‘‘the guidance of Heaven.’’ Delacroix describes it 
as the ‘‘ most sincerely religious picture of the nineteenth 
century.” The small, strongly drawn and modeled figures 
are low in the upright canvas, and a great depth of tender 
blue sky shines between the branches of tall trees where, 
far above, through piercings of light discreetly arranged to 
give value to the principal clearing, are seen angels bear- 
ing the attributes of the martyr. Through the leafage, so 
light and open, one feels that other angels as aerial and 
graceful as these may momently appear. The execution- 
ers, walking their horses, are passing out of the little vale 
where the figures are grouped, overa rise of ground intoa 
valley which suddenly plunges beneath the horizon line. 
The canvas beivg very dark below, has a greater gamut of 
values than Corot ordinarily used, and being so frequently 
repainted, it bas acquired an enamel like that of an old 
master. 

A second of the four Corots is interesting not only for the 
beauty of the conception, a young girl silhouetted against 
water reflecting the evening sky vibrating with the light of 
its first star, but from the decision with which the land- 
scape is rendered. It was the response of a grateful nature 
to the first trace of critical praise. Corot received a few 
ambiguous words from Alfred de Musset in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes,which led him to paint this picture inspired 
by De Musset’s poem, ‘‘ The Evening Star.” 

Opposite the “St. Sebastian” is another monumental 
picture, the first study for Delaroche’s Hemicscle; small, 
but of greater interest than the great picture in the audito- 
rium of the Beaux Arts in Paris, because each of these 
seventy-five figures, grouped with consummate power to 
represent the great epochs of painting, sculpture and archi- 
tecture was done by the master’s own hand, and is in 
perfect preservation. 

That little Ruskin Meissouier, ‘1814,’ which any one 
might put into ascholar’s bag and carry away! Napoleon 
upon a noble white horse, alone, halted upon an eminence, 
his breast covered with the medals of honor won by many 
triumphs of his genius, sits in dogged gloom, a drama of 
baffled ambition. If any one doubts Meissonier’s power as 
a painter, let him take up the magnifying glass at hand 
and see with what decisive, Hals-like touches the enam- 
eled surface is produced. 

Another intellectual painter is Alma-Tadema, like Meis- 
sonier an admirable craftsman. J.eaving aside for the 
present his ‘‘Commodus,” let us look out upon the blue 
gean over the marble-paved theater where ‘‘ Sappho,” 
with her maidens, listens to her rival poet Alczeus, who, 
the ardor of composition pervading his dark, energetic face, 
sweeps the impassioned lyre. 

This picture, in which the marble alone against the olives 
and sea forms an enchanting picture, puzzles by the 
untruth of studio lighting, but delights by its elevation of 
thought. This is considered the best Alma-Tadema. Mr. 
Walters owned five others, one water color, ‘‘Xanthe and 
Phaon,” painted in compliment to Georg Ebers in return 
for his writing a story based upon the artist’s painting, 
called ‘*‘ The Question.” 

The two Delacroix having religious subjects, ‘“‘ Christ 
upon the Cross,” “*Cbrist Walking upon the Sea of Gali- 
lee,” with its beautiful greens, are considered master- 
pieces of one of the few great colorists the world has pro- 
duced. How unlike are his reds to Vibert’s! In the first 
picture, the blood-red sun is seen through dark-gray 
clouds, reflected in the red horizon. The banner, the man- 
tle on the shoulders of the scoffer above the hillside are 
red, but how unlike the red enameling tie nails of the 
cross! The drawing is large like an old master’s, and all 
this technic is used to give effect to the noble figure 
hanging on the cross. Probably “‘ The crime of the Cruci- 
fixion ’’ has never been more fully expressed. 

The delicacy of the third of the ‘‘ Hundred masterpieces ”’ 
owned by Mr. Walters is in contrast to the strength and 
depth of color in these Delacroix. Can one ever forget the 
silvery light,unlike Corot’s, more as nature appears to other 
eyes, along that river where cows have come to drink as 
the showery day clears definitely at sunset, the atmosphere 
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still tremulous with moisture’ Troyon was a cattle 
painter; yes, but this is a bit of the great, glad world 
where real cows happen to be. 

Dupré’s ** At Sea”’ isa great picture by that father of the 
Barbizon school, with its wet green-gray effect of swiftly 
moving waves; and ‘* The Old Oak” is much admired for 
its sky and depth of color. It tells its stoiy in less detail 
than the similar picture of autumn foliage by Diaz, hang- 
ing near. Diaz’s ** Assumption” is a very successful re- 
habilitation of a Rennaissance motive in pelto with its 
rich coloring. 

Von Marcke’s ‘*‘ Pool” is my favorite among the five 
paintings by this pupil of Troyon; this shaded corner 
where the light and shadow fleck the white calf, and the 
leaves float and reflections lie rich upon the surface of the 
water. 

Tae “ Twilight ” with its sickle moon over the river by 
Daubigny is said to be, and one may well believe it, one of 
the best in the country; Clays’s cloudy ‘‘ Moonlight 
in Holland,” with the shipping, deserves better 
hanging; but the moonlight over the ‘‘Sheep- 
fold,” by Millet, half-revealing the huddling sheep, 
the shepherd and his watchful assistant, by light which 
makes visible an impression of form, shadows which are 
deep, not dark, is anideal conception. The single figure 
of the ‘‘Flaxbreaker,” with its strong anatomical structure 
and fine sober color, seems to the writer a trifle less hard 
than the ** Potato Harvesters,” where the interest centers, 
not in the leadea clouds with approaching raia, but in the 
earcest forethought ofthe father and mother working un- 
der pressure of Providence and the future. Bonvin painted 
a peasant, not the peasant in the study of his wife with 
still life, that shrewish wife from whom he fled to his dear 
wild flowers and immortality, a reincarnated old Dutch 
master of our century. Almost everything he painted was 
bought by Mr. Walters as it was produced, and is now in 
the water-color gallery. Baron Leys, another link between 
the old aud new, is at his best ina humorous small kitchen 
scene, rather t.an in the great “ Edict” of 1550inaugura- 
ting the Inquisition in the Netherlands, which lacks, with 
all its excelleuces, a spot ou which the eye may rest. A 
calm woman’s portrait, by Van der Helst is the Oaly gen- 
uine old Dutch picture here. 

Turaer’s great, white, flashing ‘‘Grand Canal,” as high 
in key as any impres-ionist to-day, leads Ziem far away in 
imagipation and brilliancy. Schreyer’s peasant horses, 
with whose sorrows he sympathizes, contrast with the 
scores of weary Arabs drooping their glossy flanks after 
the hard march im the glad landscaje of the ‘*‘ Halt” by 
Fromentin—a picture which gives him the position he 
craved as the painter of the Arab horse. Gericauit’s ** Lion 
in Repose” is a powerful harmony in tan and green; but 
what can besaid for the wooden animal by Gérome which 
views the * Christian Martyrs”? Better the green eyed, 
prowling creatures by Bréton-Riviere illuminating the 
ruins of *‘ Syria.” 

The refined academic painting by Gleyre, the ‘‘ Lost Illu- 
sions,” bears no trace of relationship to the work of Whis- 
tler, his dariug pupil, but accords with Hebert’s Byzan- 
tinue ‘* Virgin of the Deliverance.”’ From these we pass, by 
way of the riotous reds in I-abey’s beautiful ‘* Departure of 
E.uizabeth of France tor Spain,’”’ to the dazzliug color and 
touch of Fortuny and Villegas. The *‘ Beggar,” ‘‘ Connois- 
seur”’ and ‘*‘ Dou Quixote” give an excellent idea of that 
painter wno bewitched Europe; and in his “* Snake Charm 
er,” ia depth and tone he transcends himself. Villegas’s 


“Slipper Merchant,” with its heaping upof rich colors and 
textures, cau hardly be excelled in brilliancy. 

‘Lime fails to speak of pictures here by M. Stevens, the 
master of tone; Woudville, oue of the mo-t promising Bil- 
timoreaus, woo died at thirty-one: the Dusseldortish 
Knaus, nor of the new Inness, ‘‘ The Valley of the Olive.’”’ 

But one caunot fail to notice that Mr. Walters certainly 
po-sessed a grewsome Taste, seeing on the same wall *‘ The 
Story of the Battle,” one of the earlier and able Mun- 
cacs s; ** Tue Accident,” that magnificent prize perform- 
auce of Dagnan-touveret; ** The Suicide,’ by Decamps ; 
an *‘Arab Combat,” by Delacroix: ** Ciaudius,” as ne is 
fuund bidden vy the murdered bodies of Caliguia’s house- 
hold, by Alma Tadema, and one of nis best; ‘** Tne Attack 
at Dawu,” vy De Neuville, who was one of the combatants ; 
scue Murdered Freucu torust down a weil in ** Spain,” by 
Zamacois; and in other parts of tne gallery “foe Mur- 
derea Couuts Egmont and Horn, viewed by Alva,” and tae 
horcors of ** War,” both by the sumoer Gailait, and 
“ Coristiau Martyrs,” by Gérome and otoers. 

Wuat a powerful persouality looks out upon one and 
lays hold on the memory In toat portrait of Mr. Walters, 
by Bonnat. Tenacity seems to be 1ts dominating charac- 
Urristic, eapressed by the turward poise of the gray, rather 
flat bead, with its large steely yray eyes, and tae fuoided 
hauds with Kuotted velas and big ruby ring. It is a stand- 
lug porcrait, three-quarter length ; anu 10 seems as 1f 1t had 
NOU Vech @aCelicd Dy a mau’s portrait in our times unless 
by Bonnat’s ** Tuiers.” 

Lue pocteait of tne painter, prezented to Mr. Walters, is 
paluted very rapidly and freely, quite in Contrast with the 
Barye, woere Case 1a CoMypositivou and sympathy with the 
large Nap vieonic ty ps canuvt litt the painuiug beyond the 
fac. Unavit is a post-mortem effort trom a photograph. 

Lhe aluiust Complete set of Barye’s works 1s tne cause 
and [ruit of a thirty yeirs’ friendsuip betweeu Mr. Walters 


and toe sculptur, wuich was bis support through many - 


Years Of negicct at aome. When, as trus.ee tor une Corco- 
ran Gallery, Mr. Walters put im his nands an order for 
duplicates of ali of his available works, Barye’s said: ‘‘ My 
Gud! My cvun.iry has never done tnis for me!’’ Since 
every Oue Kuows Barye s work, the character story of ** 'ne 
Silver 10a’? may ve interesting. Destned fur the Long- 
Champs prize 1n 1503, Barye estimated Carefully the amount 
of siiver required for it; bat not all flowed into the mold. 
The sewaiuuer, w slttie 1ugot, he screwed uuder the vase. 
Waea Mr. Waiters ubtained it alter the sculptor’s death 
auu showed 1t to Madame Barye, she turned 1t over aud 
displayed with priue the little, lasting memorial of ber 
usvauu’s hvunor. 

Tuo uo space can be given here for the discussion of 
lacquers, bruuzes aud porcelains of the greatest value, the 
tintcd waxeu Coyy made tor Alexanuer Damas fils in 
duylicate of tae ** Uukuuwn Lady” ot Lille, must be men- 
Uvned, as Weil aS Loe ivoriles, * Psycne”’ aod * Phryne,” of 
the tlumes of Benvenuto Cellini. 

dt in with feelings Of regret that the writer turns away 
from cubis 1ucumplete. sketch, cribved in a narrow weekly 
couumu—whico auy woo have sceu tne galiery must tina so 
luaveyuate LO eXpress tue treasures of ue of the uldest and 
best of private American coliections. 


NEw Yok Ciry. 
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DOMESTIC. 

IN the contest in Pennsylvania, Senator Quay was. vic- 
torious, securing the Chairmanship of the State Commit- 
tee. There was a great deal of excitemen* and there were 
fears of hostilities between the two parties. The opposi- 
tion, headed by Governor Hastings and Mr. Gilkeson, se- 
cured the regular headquarters; but Senator Quay’s party 
gathered in another hall, and on counting their roll found 
that they bad at least 158 delegates, only 145 being neces- 
sary forelection. Then followed a meeting of the Commit- 
tee and a conference between the two sides, which resulted 
in a compromise, Senator Quay inudorsing the State ticket 
presented by Governor Hastings, and securing for himself 
the Chairmanship of the State Committee, which makes 
him the leader in the coming Republican contest. This 
was during the night, and the next day there wasa general 
meeting in the ball and everything was quiet. The Quay 
party withdrew their charge agaivst Chairman Gilkeson 
of having misappropriated funds, and Mr Quay was unani- 
mously chosen tu the leadership. Tube platform demands 
the use of both gold and silver money with such restrictions 
and under such provisions for parity of value that the 
purchasing and debt-paying power of the dollar, whether 
of silver, gold or paper, sball at all times be equal. Altho 
there was harmony at that meeting, itis generally under- 
stood that the contest will continue, and that the Hastings 
party will not yield in their opposition to the re election of 
Mr. Cameron to the United States Senate. 


.... The Convention of the Good Government Clubs was 
held last week, and resolutions were adopted favoring local 
self-government, the extension of civil] service rule-, and 
the relegating of the question of excise regulations to 
tke control of the city itself. The administration of Mayor 
Strong was heartily indorsed, as was also the action of the 
Police Board and the Street Cleaning Commissioner. A 
committee was appointed with regard to the approaching 
election to consult as to the best method of defeating Tam- 
many and solidifying the results gained at the last election. 
No definite action was taken as to a special ticket, but a 
union ticket was urged.and the opinion of mostis that there 
will be a union similar to that effected last fall, this com 
mittee taking essentially the place of the Committee of 
Seventy. The Platt men have been very strong in favor of 
a straight Republican ticket; but, according to the latest 
advices, Mr. Piatt seems to be doubtful as to the wisdom of 
pressing that. Mayor Strongand Commissioner Brookfield 
have pronounced very strongly io favor of union. 


...-In this city the Liquor Dealers’ Association had a 
large meeting, and, after a long discussion, indorsed by a 
unanimous vote the action of its Excise Committee, re- 
ported last week. In the Court of Special Sessions notice 
was given out that those who were charged with violation 
of the Excise law who would plead ‘Guilty ’’-would be let 
off with a nominal fiae of $25; any who plead ‘‘ Not guilty” 
and were convicted on trial would be fined 3300, and any 
who were arrested after September Ist wouid be sentenced, 
in addition to the fine, to three months in the Penitentiary. 
At the meeting of tbe Court on August 30th there were 425 
cases set down for trial: of these almost the eatire number 
agreed to plead ‘‘Guilty,”’ and before the day was over 
nearly $10,000 had been received in fines. Tae court room 
was crowded as it had never been before in the rusa to get 
through the different cases, 


.... The Court of Inquiry appointed by the Naval Depart- 
ment to investigate the damages to the bull of. the cruiser 
“‘Columbia” in dry dock at Southampton, Eaglaad, last 
July,has beld itsexamination,io the course of which Captain 
Sumner, of the “* Columbia,” admitted that the injaries re- 
sulted from improper docking, aod that be had fuiied to 
muke careful investigation as to tue placing of the blocks. 
He had left that entirely with the dock company, fceling 
sure that their statement that all was well, was correct. 
He is to be tried by court martial. 


....-Considerable interest has been drawao, during the 
past week, by the trial races between the ** Defender”’ and 
“ Vigilant” resultiag in the choice of the * Defender ” to 
meet the English yacht * Valkyrie [II,” which arrived week 
before last. During the races the Eaglish yacht drew 
near the course and showed herself very swift. It is gen- 
erally believed that tne races for the cap will be the most 
closely contested of any for several years. 


_...The Coroner’s Jury, in regard to the Ireland build- 
ing disaster, has rendered a verdict placing the responsi- 
bility upon the architect and his superiatendent, the con- 
tractor and his superintendent and master mason and the 
ex-Inspector of Buildings. Mr. Ireland, the owner of the 
building, was examined, but nothing satisfactory was 
learned from him. So far as could be judged he left every- 
thing to his employes. 


....Ex-Senator Ransom, Minister to Mexico, whose 
nomination was held to be unconstitutional, on account of 
his connection with the vote on the Consular and Diplo- 
matic bill, has been reappointed by the President. There 
is still question as to whether his salary can be properly 
given without special indorsement of Congress, 


...eThe Secretary of War has issued an or.ler for the 
forty-fifth star, representing Utah, which acquires State- 
hood on the Fourth of July next, to be added to the flag. 
It will be placed on the right of the fourth row from the 
top. 


...«There was a serious railway collision on one of the 
Coney Island excursion traias on Labor Day. A large 
number of persons were severely wounded, but no one killed 
outright. 


.... There xvas a slight earthquake on the Atlantic Coast 
early in the morning of September Ist, felt chiefly in New 
Jersey and in this city. 
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FOREIGN, 


....As usual there have been contradictory reports with 
regard to Cuba; large bands of filibusters have succeeded 
in landing; the arms have been landed for them; large 
numbers of filibusters have been arrested and others de- 
feated: Spain has decided to send 25,000 soldiers to Cuba in 
October; she has about given up the idea of sending more 
troops; General Salcedo has said that they need 150,000 
troops. The facts it is almost impossible to be sure of. 
There are reports of an interview with the United States 
Minister at Madrid, Mr. Taylor, aocording to which he ex- 
presses the greatest sympathy on the part of this Govern- 
ment for Spain in its relation to Cuba, and assures Spain 


of the most complete and scrupulous observations of neu- 
trality. 


....It is reported from Constantinople, and also from 
London, that the Sublime Porte has complained to France 
and Russia of Enogland’s attitude in regard to Armenia as 
derogatory to the prestige of the Sultan. The replies, 
however, do not give the Sultan any encouragement. The 
Armenian patriarch at Constantinople having held serv- 
ices in the churches of that city for the repose of the souls 
of the Sassfiu victims,the Porte desires an explanation, and 
this fact has created considerable sharp comment. Shakir 
Pasha, the Imperial Commissioner, charged with the re- 
forms in Armenia, has started hastily for that section, and 
it is said that his departure was hastened by the presence 
of English war ships near the Dardanelles. 


..Advices from China show that the inquiry at Ku- 
Cheng is proceeding satisfactorily. Several members of 
the Vegetarian Society have been convicted, and the trial of 
others is in progress. Advices from Minister Denby show 
that he acted promptly and to the full limit of his author- 
ity. The late Viceroy Liu who, it was reported, had been 
appointed Commissioner for investigation, has not been 
so appointed, but is to wait at Chen-Tu uatil his acts in 
connection with those riots bas been fully investigated. 
The Chinese Minister at Washington affirms that the offi- 
ciais are doing their best to assist the investigations at Ku- 
Cheng, and that everything possible will be done to protect 
foreigners resident in China. It is reported from Shanghai 
that an imperial decree has been issued, appointing Vice- 
roy Li Hung Chang Imperial Chancellor and ordering him 
to proceed at once to Peking. 


....The French newspapers are eommenting very sharply 
on the action of Commodore Perry and the American gun 
boat ‘‘ Castine,” affirming that the Americans were entirely 
in the wrong, and that itis this Government that should 
apologize instead of France. The fact that the present 
American Consul at Tamatave serves without any exequa- 
tur from any authority is held by some to complicate the 
matter; but the officials at Washington deny this, and 
state that he is only in the same position as the English 
and German Consuls. 


....Tbe Japanese Minister of Finance, who has occupied 
the post for only a short time, has resigned. There is a 
report from Berlin that Japan intends to construct some 
additional naval ports and plans to send asquadron of the 
best Japan warships to European and American waters. It 
is also reported from Moscow that Japan has agreed to 
accept the low sum of 30,000,000 taels as indemnity of the 
evacuation of the peninsula Liao-Tong. 


...-The Duke of Orleans, who upon the death of his 
father, the Count de Paris, last year, became the head of 
the Royalist party in France, bas decided, it is reported, to 
surrecder his claim, to cease the payment of subsidies to 
Royalist newspapers, and abandon the offices in Paris occu- 
pied by the Royalist Committee. 


.... The celebration of the German victoriesin the War 
of 1870 culminated on September Ist and 2din the celebra- 
tion of the fall of Sedan and the capture of the Emperor, 
Napoleon III There were brilliant fétes in Germany, and 
celebrations by German-Americans in this country. 


....-There are renewed reports of appeals from the 
Hawaiian Islands for the reinstatement of the Queen and 
the monarcty in view of the utter failure of the Dole Gov- 
ernment and the increasing gravity of the political situa- 
tion on the Islands. 


....There isan unconfirmed rumor of the death of the 
Hon. Cecil Rhodes, of South Africa. . 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


WE have no sympathy to expend on liquor dealers, even 
tho they be impoverished to the * verge of bankruptcy ” by being 
constrained to suspend their business on the Sabbath Day. A 
taste of the poverty and wretchedness caused by the rum busi- 
ness ought to do them good.—Christian Intelligencer. 


....There is only one way to beat a boss, and that is to beat him 
at the polls. The voters of the whole State showed this way in 
1890, when they beat Quay’s man, Delamater, for Governor. 
Quay bims:If can be beaten in the same way by the voters of the 
Republican Party.—Evening Post, New York. 


....No man has a right to use his religious faith as a cloak for 
violating the law of the land. If a Jew who is arrested for vio- 
lation of the Sunday laws sets up his religion as a defense, when 
he has not lived up to it, and has failed to observe Saturday as 
bis day of rest, then his violation of the law becomes an aggra- 
voted offense, and should meet with the fullest penalty.—Amer- 
ican Hebrew. 


....The problem for Statehood [for Utab] seems practically 
solved, so far as the opinions aud wishes of all classes of people 
are concerned. The most intelligent Protestants, ministers and 
laymen alike, clearly believe that Mormonism as a political 
power is dead; tho it will, no doubt, long survive asa religion. 
Its supporters are about equally civided between the great 
political parties, and supply earnest workers for both. The two 
chief cities of the Territory, Salt Lake and Ogden, are entirely 
under the control of the Gentiles, and have good city govern- 
ments and notably excellent school systems and public school 
buildings.—Bishop Cyrus D. Foss,in a letter from Salt Lake 
City. 
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ADVERTISED PIETY. 

ONE cannot travel much without seeing many persons 
who take a delight in advertising their piety. Wedonot 
refer to members of sisterhoods, brotherhoods, or the 
priesthood, who are constantly clothed in ecclesiastical 
garb. Those who are familiar with this class of per- 
sons know that they wear their peculiar garments as 
quietly and unostentatiously as other people wear their 
ordinary apparel. Ic is not often that you find a Catholic 
priest or a Uatholic sister acting so as to draw attention 
to their religious character. 

But there is a class of people, both clerical and lay, 
who seem to like to draw attention to the fact that they 
are pious, and engage publicly in devotion or in devo- 
tional reading in such @ way as to suggest that they take 
great pride in it, and desire people to know what they 
are doing. Such conduct is offensive to good taste. It 
is as immodest to flaunt one’s virtues as it is to flaunt 
one’s riches, or finery, or achievements, It is as much in 
violation of good tasie as are public demonstrauons of 
affection between engaged couples. 

The writer’s atteN.ion was receatly attracted toa gen- 
tleman who got into a crowded car on one of our railway 
trains. He was nota Catholic priest, but he wore the 
latest and most unmistakable ecciesiasucal garments, 
His high-cut vest and coat but.oned over his collar were 
80 arranged as ty exoibit a fine guld chain, from which 
hung an ornamented gold cross. As soon as he was 
seated, he drew out a devotional book and appeared to be 
absorbed with its contents. He was not so much 
absorbed, however, that he aid not give furtive attention 
to what was going on around him and to the changes 
made at the stauons along the line. Wnhen he arrived at 
his stopping place, with his book stiil open betore him 
aud his lips moving, he used his disengaged hand to 
smooth his silk hat with @ silk handervhicf, making the 
impression that his devouons were sO imperative that ne 
could not spare @ minute for anything eise, 

Such parade of piety, we say, is justly offensive. Those 
who are in deepest aud clusest Communion with God do 
not advertise that fact in railway trains and in other 
public places in the presence of a promiscuous crowd. 
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That is not true piety which carefully observes outward 
forms, sets apart several hours every day for Bible read- 
ing and devotion and offers its prayers in public as con- 
spicuously as did the Pharisee! This is so distasteful as 
to lead some to discard the reading of the Scriptures al- 
together, except in church services or in the retirement 
of the home. A correspondent of The Church Standard 
quotes a Unitarian as saying that those who read their 
Bible in public advertise their piety. This is not neces- 
sarily so. We remember seeing an aged bishop reading 
his Bible in a railway train so quietly and unobtrusively 
that only the most observant knew that he was thus en- 
gaged. He was really absorbed in his scriptural study, 

and conducted himself as tho he were alone. It is con- 
venient, and often necessary, for ministers especially, to 
study the Scriptures in public places. If they are gen- 
uine Christians they need not attract undue attention in 

doing so, or lay themselves open to the charge of adver- 

tising their piety. 

Piety is of the heart and is personal. It is inward and 
of the spirit, not outward. It is not to be put on, like a 
clerical coat or the veil of a religious, but is that inward 
adornment of which the Scriptures speak, and as to which 
they inculcate modesty of demeavor. Nothing is more 
beautiful than that quiet, unostentatious piety which 
springs from a full apprehension of the demerits of self and 
of the merits and mercy of Jesus Christ; relying upon him, 
living in him, and livifigfor him, Ail assumptions of piety 
are offensive ; they savor of hypocrisy ; they indicate a 
pride which comes from the exaltation of self and from 
a desire to get credit for religious devotion. Our Savior 
distinguished this class of persons in his condemnation 
of those who “‘ love to pray standing in the synagogs and 
in the corners of the streets, that they may be seen of 
men.” We have need to remember his injunction: 
‘*Take heed that ye do not your righteousness before 
men to be seen of them; otherwise ye have no reward 
of your Father which is in Heaven.” 

Genuine piety can always be distinguished from the 
spurious type. It never advertises itself. It never seeks 
to make itself conspicuous. It never tries to elicit the 
praise of men, but seeks by secret prayer and personal 
devotion to worship the Creator and Redeemer ia spirit 
and in truth. 


= 


A BASELESS SLANDER. 








THERE are some popular errors which it seems impos- 
sible to destroy. It matters not how often they iuay be 
exposed and their falsity proved ; they are persistent 
and appear and reappear. People still believe against 
all evidence that Connecticut really had a code of blue- 
laws such as Peters described; that the distinguishing 
characteristic of the Puritans was their hatred of 
witches; that the Presbyterians used to declare from 
the pulpit that there are ‘‘ infants in Hell only 4 span 
long”; that all Catholic priests are Jesuits and all Jesuits 
the incarnation of evil; that everything the newspapers 
say is false; that everything you see in the newspapers 
is true; that all abolitionists were miscegenationists. 
There is a host of these popular errors, and some of them 
are encountered almost every day. 

The most mischievous of popular misconceptions was 
the subject of a tirst-page cartoon in one of the New 
York illustrated papers last week. It is the idea that 

the missionary contnbutions of the Christian Church 
are all lavished on the heathen abroad,while the heathen 
at home are enturely neglected, The caricature repre- 
sents a minister looking through a telescope to the hea- 
then of China and Atrica, while the pour and neglected 
classes at home are gathered in an auituue of supplica- 
tion about his feet unseen and unheeded by him, Un- 
derneath the absurd picture are these lines : 


“OVERLOOKED—OR THE FOLLY OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
“OUR CHUKCA CHABITIBS CaNNOT SEE THS MISERY UNDER THSIk OWN 
NOSES aT_HUMs.” 

This picture, absurd as_it is, makes a direct appeal to 
those who are ignorant ,of the facis. Of cuurse the 
Church of Christ ought to attend first to those who are 
nearest and most needy. That was Jonn Wesley’s idea, 
and the Church cannot neglect it and pursue a rational 
course. Why should millions of money be spent among 
the barbarians of Africa and the hordes of Asia, and 
nothing be done to reacn the unconverted multitudes at 
home? Tuere can be but one answer to this question, and 
the cartoonist has made his point in eature ignorance of 
the facts. 

The Christian Church in the United States is pleased 
to tnink that it is dving so much for those peoples in re- 
mote lands who are in heathen and savage darkness. It 
does not begrudge the annual bugdet of five millions of 
doliars expended in support of foreign missions, nor 
does it have one moment of regret that it sends into 
those needy fields hundreds of educated and devoted 
meno and women as missionariesand teachers. In doing 
tnis ic deems that it is only doiag its duty, only obeying 
tne last commaud of Uhbrist, “Go ye into all the world 
and preach the Guspel to every creawure.” 

But when the Church is accused of doing nothing for 
the needy and unconverted ciasses at home, it knows 
perfectly well that the charge is utterly false. The chil- 
dren of this land are not robbed in order that the dusky 
chidren of Africa or the swart children of China and 
Indias may be ministered unto, Foreign missions involve 
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no such “folly” as this. On the contrary, much more 
money and effort are expended to help the poor and un- 
churched in this country than are devoted to thoze of all 
other countries. If the history of foreign missions shows 
one thing more clearly than another, it is that the effort 
to carry the Gospel into all the world has quickened not 
embarrassed the home missionary energies of the Church 
and developed a charitabie and evangelistic work greater 
than ever was seen before the day of heathen missions. 

It is a fact that foreign missionary enterprise has in 
nearly every case quickened home missionary enterprise, 
While it is true that foreign missionary societies were 
first orgavized, it is equally true that, whether as a di- 
rect result, or, as a sequence of the same cause, 
they were followed by the organization of home mis- 
sionary societies, For example, the Baptists began their 
foreign missionary work in 1814, organizing their home 
enterprise in 1832. The Congregationalists established 
the American Byard in 1810 for foreign work, and the 
American Home Missionary Society for home work in 
1826. The Methodist Episcopal Church has one society 
for both home and foreign missions, but the first mission- 
ary effort of that society was in Africa, followed soon 
after by the beginning of home work, which has devel- 
oped enormously, If the denominations have generally 
increased their contributions for foreign missions they 
have done the same thing for home missions. We gave 
in 1891 a statement of the expenditures in home mission 
work which, it must be remembered, includes not only 
home mission work, but church extension work, freed- 
men’s aid work, educational work, city mission work 
and various other efforts designed to carry the Gospel to 
the neglecied and to improve their spiritual, moral and 
mental condition. The grand total of these contributions 
was something less than six millions of dollars—a million 
more than went to foreign missions. This was exclusive 
of the local work which every weil-estabiishcd congrega- 
tion does in trying to reach the unconverted and in cariog 
for the poor of its own parish. 

No man who has any knowledge whatever of the real 
facts in the case can honestly charge the Churco with 
being stingy in its benevolent contributions, or narrow- 
minded in selecting tields of woik, or foolish in the 
conduct of foreign missions. All such charges grow 
either out of igaorance or malice, and we prefer tu believe 
that they spring from entire lack of knowleuge. Of 
course we have a right to complain of this, for the sources 
of information are numerous and accessible to every body, 
If the designer of the cartoon to which we have referred 
had taken the trouble vo verify his suspicion (for it could 
have been nothing more) he would have lost an oppor.u- 
nity to earn a fee, but, on the other hand, he would have 
saved himself from committing an egregious and inex- 
cusable blunder. 


_ 


HENRY OSCAR HOUGHTON. 





IN bringing our tribute to the memory of the late 
Henry Oscar Houghton, the head and founder of the 
Riverside Press, we have to speak of a man of wide and 
generous interests, who toucned the life of his times in 
many ways and affected 1t deeply. 

He was a typical Vermomer, who carried with him 
invo the highest circles of American inteliectual and so- 
Cial life the simplicity, strepgin and pubic spirit of the 
democrauc New Eugiand society, whose product and 
representative he was, aud wnose ideals he adhered to 
with a noble fidelity. 

He possessed business capacity, the clear, keen, hard- 
heaued youd seuse of bis New England race, combined 
witn Ucir higb-minded ideals, aud wil be remembered 
as ube of Ue greavest of the great puvlisners of our umes. 

Wuat gave nim us chief [awe was the ideal relation 
he deveioped vf the publisher to the luerature and au- 
thors uf his couatry. 

He was not himself, like his friend Mr. Ticknor, an 
author, and for that reasun tnere was no temptation w 
combine auwor and publisher io bis relauon to litera- 
ture. ‘Lhe fact that he was neither au author nora critic, 
nor even 1m any sense & nan OF levters or learning, did 
not doom him w drop into the barren enterprise of a 
mere merchanv’s or manufacturer’s interest in books 
as commudities of trade. it left him free to develop an 
ideal reiauuon of tne publuher to liuerature and to au- 
thors, and to give, if not a new defiuiuun of that rela- 
tion, at least a briluant and useful example of it. 

This was an ambitiun whica wok effect in the selection 
of works for publication, and in the solidity and beauty 
of their manuiaccure. To tne end of his lite Mr. Hough- 
ton luoked back to the issue of the Riverside edition of 
Lord Bacon’s works as not only an epocn ia his career, 
but as haviag even more significance in the history of 
American boukmaking. 

With authors his reiations had a peculiarly delightful 
and intimate cnaractcr. ‘The nospitalities of his home 
were extended freely to them. ‘ne famous parlors of 
the Quincy house in Boston were opened in connection 
with une business office in vown for their resurt. The 
breakfasts and garden parties to the Aflantic contribu- 
tors and Riverside authors, notably the one given to Mrs, 
Stowe, grew out of Mr. Hougawn’s desire to identify 
himself with the authors for whom he was uacung as 
publisher, This policy bed remarkable results. Little 

by little the whole galaxy of New England’s literary 
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genius lent its luster to the Riverside Press, and its prod- 
ucts were arrayed among its publications as so much 
testimony to the large, generous, honorable and helpful 
relation in which the head of the firm stood to these 
authors and their works, 

His services to them in connection with the Interna- 
tional Copyright law have connected his name, on that 
page of our public history, with that of Mr. George Haven 
Putnam of this city. 

While he was best known and will be longest remem- 
bered for what he was and what he did in these relations 
to the literature of the country, neither his interest nor 
his activities were limited to them. His public spirit 
and ability in the administration of affairs led to his elec- 
tion as Mayor of Cambridge. His responsibilities in this 
office were laid aside many years ago; but he retained his 
active interest in the plan he had been largely ins'ru- 
mental in forming for the development of the city and 
was still, we believe, at the time of his death, one of the 
Commissioners of the Sinking Fund. 

Among the larger benevolent and humanitarian enter- 
prises of the country, Mr. Houghton had particularly 
interested himself in the work of the Indian Commission. 
He was a regular attendant at the Mohonk Indian Con- 
ferences, where he was recognized as one of the most 
trusted advisers. 

His religious relations from a child in his Vermont 
home at Sutton, were with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, with whose ministers he had a wide and genial 
acquaintance, and in whose activities he could always be 
trusted to oear his part. For many years he was Super- 
intendent of the Sunday-school in the Harvard Street 
Church, where he belonged, and from whose doors he was 
borne to his grave. 

A true man, a warm and simple-hearted friend, rigor- 
ous in his methods, wide in his interests and high in his 
ideals, he proved himself in all his personal relations a 
sure reliance in every good work. 





QUAY’S SUCCESS. 


THE result of the fight against Senator Quay in Penn- 
sylvania is disappointing. Wehad hoped that the sturdy 
Republicans of the Keystone State would assert them- 
selves in such a way as to put an end to his intolerable 
bossism. It was a gallant fight, directed with a great 
deal of skill and persistency ; but the accomplished po- 
litical leader won, even allowing for the compromise, 
about all that from his standpoint was worth winning. 
What David B. Hill has been to New York for the last 
seven or eight years, Matthew Stanley Quay has been to 
Pennsylvania. .He selected the State tickets and manip- 
ulated the politics of the State according to his own 
sweet will. A shrewd manager, extremely adroit in 
planning and carrying out party movements, he com- 
manded the unbounded respect of all the political trick- 
sters and all the subordinate bosses of his party in the 
State which he represents in the United States Senate. 
To say that he and Don Cameron reflect honor upon one 
of the greatest and most important States of the Union 
im the upper branch of Congress is to commit a ludicrous 
mistake. Compare them for an instant with the men 
chosen by Connecticut and Rhode Island to sit in the 
august body at Washington, and how insignificant do 
they appear by the side of Senators Aldrich and Hawley 
and Platt. It is political shrewdness und party service 
which have made Senators of Quay and Cameron, and not 
statesmanship. 
In the fight which has just ended in compromise and 
victory for Quay the succession to Cameron was kept in 
view by the Hastings faction. There are good, substan- 
tial reasons why Cameron should not be re-elected. It 
is alone sufficient to know that he advocates free silver 
to require his retirement in favor of asound money man, 
who is enough of a statesman to be able to contribute to 
the shaping of legislation. We fear that the triumph of 
Quay means, also, the triumph of Cameron, and that, 
consequently, Pennsylvania wiil continue to have mere 
politicians where she ought to have statesmen. 
The significance of the compromise at the Convention 
at Harrisburg, last week, was that it gives by unanimous 
vote to Quay the chairmanship of the Siate Committee, 
while Hastings gets the State ticket. In his eulogistic 
speech in support of Mr. Quay for this position, Con- 
greesman Stone declared that Quay’s ambition is to be 
Chairman of the National Republican Committee and 
conduct the campaign of the party in 1896. Nobody de- 
nies that Mr. Quay is a shrewd and able politician. His 
conduct of the canvass of 1888 has been the subject of 
much admiration ; but those who have followed his his- 
tory closely are inclined to think that open defeat is 
better for the Republican Party than to be dependent 
upon Quay tactics for success. It is intimated that he 
has lately undergone a change of heart, and his own 
’ words, as well as those of some of his supporters, declare 
that he is henceforth to be achampion of purity of poli- 
tics and against bribery and cerruption of all kinds. We 
wish we could believe that there has been a genuine 
conversion, but everybody knows that words are cheap 
and that your thorough-going politician does not hesitate 
to apply them in any way that he thinks will be of most 
service to him, The Public Ledger has more faith. It 
says; 

** It is true that the resolutions he introduced at theCon- 
vention and hed adopted, declaring against the use of 
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money by corporate bodies in politics and for such civil 
service regulations as will free employés in the public 
service from political enslavement, were received with 
laughter by his followers; but they were good resolutions, 
nevertheless, and help to make up a very good platform of 
principles.” 

As to the ticket nominated for various State offices, it 
is the ticket selected by the Hastings faction and is de- 
clared to be in all respects a most excellent one. The 
platform, which is also a Hastings platform, pronounces 
strongly for sound money, and thus directly antagonizes 
the position of Senator Cameron on free silver. Whether 
this utterance will prevent his re-election, however, is 
by no means certain ; that depends upon Mr. Quay. He 
holds the key to the situation in Pennsylvania, and those 
who have been his political enemies will flock to his stand- 
ard now that it has come through the hot and close tight 
victorious. He bears his triumph with great modesty 
and forbearance, and has made his bitterest enemy an 
admirer of his sagacious leadership, if not a friend and 
supporter. 

If ex-Senator Platt is as successful in the Empire State 
as Senator Quay has been in the Keystone State, honest 
and intelligent Republicans will have some cause to view 
the future with apprehension. These two men would 
have a great deal to say about the Republican nomina- 
tion for President of the United States, and might,under 
certain circumstances, dictate it. They were not able to 
do so in 1892; but the situation may be different and 
more easily turned in 1896, 





— 


BUILDING REFORM. 


THE effect of last fall’s elections in this city is seen not 
merely in the reforms in the Police Department and in 
the presence of cleaner streets than have been known for 
many years. The Building Department, upon which 
more than ‘almost any other depend the life and health of 
multitudes who never come inw relations with police or 
courts, has had a thorougb overhauling, with results 
which have delighted as they have astonished every- 
body. 

Ever siace Tammany got control of the city govern- 
meat this Department has been growing more corrupt. 
Toe lesson taugnot by the conviction and punishment of 
the notorious Buddensieck for the collapse of his build- 
ings, attended with such heavy loss of life, was forgot- 
ten, and it had been almost an impossibility to get a 
building put up without heavy fees to inspectors aad 
others, while any amount of carelessness in construction 
was easily overlooked ** for a consideration.” 

A few wc ceks since a large office building was in course 
of erection when suddenly it collapsed in the middle, 
carrying dowa a large number of workmen with the 
débris, and killing sixteen. The usual course would have 
been to impanel a jury composed chiefly of men either 
ignorant of building or amenable to influence—have a 
perfunctory examination, bring some general indictments 
which would gather dust in the court rooms, and in the 
end the blame wouid be fixed upon no one. In this case 
the jury consisted of one buiider, three architects, a 
civil engineer, a contractor, a master bricklayer, a gas 
inspector and a granite contractor. T’ne Superintendent 
of Buildings, a practical architect of high standing in the 
city, nut only gave much time himself vo the work of full 
examination, but Cordially invited assistance from any- 
body and everybody who could give it. ‘Tne coruner and 
jury gave all the time that was needed and broke over 
all precedent by allowing cross-examination of witnesses. 

The investigation brought to light several facts. The 
presence of an unstavle foundauon of loose soil and a 
long unused cistern had been concealed; the cement 
foundation for the pillars was several inches toinner than 
the original specificauoas Calied fur, and the whole mat- 
ler was 1n the hands of a man who was nota professional 
architect, while the previous Superintendentof Buildings 
had signed the papers with scarcely even a supernicial 
examination. Ocner facts of general importance, such 
as imperfection 1n the iron columns, whicn however was 
not held responsible for the collapse, a general ignorance 
on the part of the owner as to just what had been agreed 
to, combined w show that tne fundamental idea was to 

put up a building as cheaply as possible, with little or no 
regard to making it absolutely safe. In accordance with 
these facts a verdict was given fixing the responsibility for 
the death of the sixteen men upon the arcnitect and his 
superintendent, the ex-Inspector of the Department of 
Buildings, and the contractor and his superintendent and 
foreman mason. 

Tne matter now rests with the courts. If they shall 
prosecute it as it has been begun, there is hope that life 
in this city will be more secure than 1t has been in years 
past. A few dayssince an article appeared in one of the 
aaulies showing the terribly insanitary condition of many 
of the apartmentor flat houses, due wo the fact that when 
originally put up the most ordinary requirements of the 
Department of Buildings, as w piumoving,or even the 
strength of the walis, had not been complied with,and that 
the result is seen in numerous cases of sickness, To 
change all this is a work ot tremendous difficulyy. The 
new Superintendent, Stephenson Constable, is an honest 
man, doing his work in an honest way, seeking to remedy 
the evils which he found in his department. He, as well 
as the other officers of the City Government, needs the 
hearty encouragement of all good cituzens and their cor- 
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dial indorsement at the polls. Another such victory 
this fall as the one which put in Mayor Strong and made 
the appointment of Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Waring, Mr. 
Constable and others possible, will do very much for the 
welfare of the city. A triumph for Tammany endan- 
gers far more than political success. It means a setback 
in morals and an encouragement for fraud. 





> 


Editorial Uotes. 


WE have some articles this week of more than usual 
interest. President Rankin describes the second of the 
newly discovered letters of President Edwards, which has 
reference to the heredity and environment of Aaron Burr; 
George R. Leavitt, D.D., speaks appreciatively of Robert 
College, at Constantinople, where he recently spent a day ; 
John L. Hurst gives us some account of the leading men 
in the Italian Parliament; Thomas P. Hughes, D.D., re- 
plies to a question respecting the Sultan as the rightful 
Caliph ; Susan Coolidge contributes one of her interesting 
descriptions, which this time is of the Chateaux Country ; 
Prof. Victor Wilker writes of the habits of the French 
people with reference to fermented and distilled liquors ; 
Frances C. Sparhawk gives an interesting account of 
Indian student life; James Payn contributes a budget of 
timely English notes; the Rev. Willard H. Robinson has 
an article which will have great interest for students of 
the Bible; John Hawkins tells us of medical superstitions 
in South Carolina; the Fine Arts article is by Sophia 
Antoinette Walker, und describes the Walters collection ; 
Isabel F. Hapgood gives in the Religious Department some 
account of preaching and the use of imayes in Russia, and 
the Rev. M. Bowen and the Rev. E. B. Haskell write about 
Bible work in Egypt and mission work in Macedonia in 
the Missionary Department. There are stories by Virginia 
Yeaman Remnitz, Flora K. Regal, Charles G. D. Roberts 
and Francis 8S. Palmer; and poems by Sarah Piatt, Daniel 
M. Henderson, Margaret Gilman Davidson and Blanche 
Nevins. Of interest to agricultural readers are the articles 
by George Ethelbert Walsh and L. Staples. 


THE force of public sentiment when exerted on the side of 
law is irresistible. It affects even the class of men who 
conduct groggeries and are, with some exceptions, dead to 
the finer feelings and sympathies of mankind. Thisis why 
the resolution of the Excise Committee of the New York 
Liquor Dealers’ Association, pledging all members of the 
Association to observe the Sunday closing law henceforth, 
was unanimously ratified last week by the Association. 
We do not suppose that the liquor dealers have undergone 
any change of moral feeling. They have no more conscien- 
tious scruples about Sunday seliing now than they had be- 
fore; but they have been compelied to respect the law, 
which, before the reorganization of the Police Department, 
they violated with impuuity. They want to sell on Sun- 
day; they contend for the right to sell on Sunday ; but 
while the law stands and is enforced by Mr. Roosevelt and 
his fellow-Commissioners, they cannot do so profitably. 
They want a more liberal law enacted, and they have been 
told by respectable meu that as continuous lawvreakers 
they will be at a disadvantage io pleading before the Legis- 
lature for a modified Sunday statute. The counsel of tne 
Association urged them, 1n a speech an hour long, to com- 
ply with the law, to cease to occupy the attitude of willful 
iawbreakers, His speech is tous epitomized : 

* He told the liquor dealers that they wouldn't have any earth- 
ly show if they uidn’t ratify the action of this commutee. He 
told them they migat just as weil run their heads against « stone 
wall as to tackle the comoiuation of the pulice under Konsevelt 
and the Court of Special Sessions and the Court of Geueral Ses- 
sions. He talked to them of the possibility of getting a law 
passed by the uext Legislature taat would permit the opening of 
the saloons again on Sunday, and advised them that the only 
way toget that law preased was to obey the present law.’ 
Another speaker told them that their ouly remedy was the 
baliot-box, not in connection with either of the vid parties, 
but independently. Reatizing that they must depend uiti- 
mately on public sentiment, they see tuat defiauce of a law 
whose enforcement 1s supported by the general pubiic, is 
unwise and impolitic. The lesson for temperance people is 
a quickeued public sentiment for the faituful execution ef 
existing laws. 


THE value of an intimate knowledge of the Scriptures 

and ability to quote apposite texts was well illustrated at 
a recent ministers’ meeting. A widely Known minister nad 
been giving a report of the Northfield meetings and of the 
impression they made upon him. One of tne points em- 
Phasized was that a clear distinction was shown by one of 
tne preachers there bet ween carnal Coristians and spiritual 
Christians. In the generai discussion whicn followed his 
report, another minister declared himself unabie to under- 
stand the meaning of the phrase “carnal! Christians.” 
He had never heard of carnal Christians before and did not 
see how there could be such, and quoted trom the eigoth 
chapter of Romans these words : 


“For to be carnally minded is death; but to be spiritually 
minded is hfe and peace. Because the carnal mind is enmity 
against God; for it is not subject to the law of God, neither 
indeed can be.” 


This seemed to many of those present to be a complete 
refutation of the Northfield idea; but when opportunity 
was given to the first speaker to reply, the tabies were 
quickly turned. He read from Paul’s first Epistle to the 
Corinthians, the third chapter, as follows : 

“ And I, brethren, could not speak unto you az unto spiritual, 
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but as unto carnal, even as unto babes in Christ. I have fed you 
with milk aud not with meat, for hitherto ye were not able to 
bear it, neither yet now are ye able. For ye are yet carnal; for 
whereas there is amoung you envying and strife and divisions, are 
ye not carnal and walk as men?” 

Of course the people at Corinth were regarded as Christians 
by Paul. It was not difficult for those present to reconcile 
Paul with Paul. To be carnally minded is one thing; to 
have tendencies mavifested in envying, and strife and 
divisions is another thing. It is a great thing to be able 
to wield the Scriptures successfully. 





In his address as President of the American Bar Associa- 
tion at Detroit, last week, Mr. James C, Carter,of this city, 
called attention to the act of the Legislature of New York 
last winter requiring a certain number of bours in the pub- 
lic schools to be devoted to the study of the effects of 
alcohol, holding it up asap example which ought not to 
be followed. He said it illustrated ‘a sort of passion which 
many persons with the best intention have of seeing their 
particular views enacted into law.” He was of the opinion 
that the effects of an excessive use of alcohol are open to 
the common observation and need not be made the subject 
of teaching in the public schools, and tbat the particular 
physiolowical effect they bave is not “a matter about which 
men of science most competent to judge” have a “ settled 
knowledge.” He thinks the only result of the act, if it is 
obeyed, will be to “devote a vast amount of time 
of the youngto the study of the dogmatism, probably 
the error, of sciolists’’ without very greatly impressing 
indul- 


the rising generation with an aversion to an 

gence in liquors or nzercotics. We aie aware that hon- 
est and competent men differ very greatly as to the 
advisability of such a law, and some educators of the 
highest reputation have pronounced ageiustit. Neverthe- 
less, we are inclined to think that such teaching is not only 
a proper subject of legislation, but that the law iu ques- 


tion, which is similar to those of several other States, will 
have a most beneficial effect upon the young. There are, 
of cours, points upon which the doctors disagree, and there 
are some things which science has not yet settled with ref 
erence to the action of alcohol upon the human system : 
but the deterioration which the habitual use of ardent 
spirits works upon various organs and tissue of the human 
body is sufficiently well established to be regarded as set- 
tled. Wedo not see why the fixing of a minimum amount 
of study under this important head need to derange the 
curriculum of the schools, or impose an intolerable burden 
upon the teachers. It does not appear to us to be an un- 
wise legislative interference with the management of the 
schools, nor necessarily a scheme for the benefit of certain 
publishers. 

IF the counsel of the Good Government Clubs of thiscity 
is followed, we shall have a combination this fall against 
Tammany such as we had last year. While the offices to 
be filled are chiefly judicial, it is of great importance to the 
reform movement that the elements which combined to 
give it success last fall should be appealed to in the coming 
election. The resolutions adopted by the Convention of 
Good Government Clubs declare distinctly in favor of the 
constitutional principie of entire separation of city elec- 
tions from State elections, and of the unionof all good men 
regardless of party lines in support of good city govern- 
ment. This idea has already been strongly indorsed by 
Mayor Strong, and Commissioner Brookfield of the Depart- 
mentof Public Works. Whether the Republican Party, 
the German Reform Union and other bodies, which co 
operated last tall for the overthrow of Tammany, will con- 
sent to dosox#gain is not yet certain. Thereisa faction 
amony the Germans who are disposed to withdraw from 
the alliance, partly because of irritation at the situation of 
the Excise law. The Good G vernment Convention has 
given a sop to this element in its approval of 
the idea of local option, which wouid allow the people 
of the city to declare at the polls whether they desire the 


saloons to be open on Sunday, and if so, during what hours. 
We do not, as we have already said, approve of the local 
option principle as thus applied. Itis much too narrow. 


The justice of the principle itself can hardly be disputed ; 
but to limit its application to a question upon which the 
liquor s: llers have everything to gain aud nothing to lose, 
and the general public everything to lose and nothing to 
gain, is not fair and impartial. But this is really a subor-. 
dinate question. Theimportant thing is that there shall 
be a combination this fall in favor of the very best men for 
judicial position and for County Clerk and Register, with- 
out regard to political affiliation. The battle for reform is 
not yet fought out. In all likelhhood it will have to bea 
continuous battle. To divide the forces which may be 
counted on the side of reform in the presence of a united 
Tammany would mean sure defeat. We trust that the 
Republicans will not be arrayed on the side of partisan- 
ship and division. The future of that party in this city is 
not a future worth looking forward to apart from the suc- 
cess of the reform movemeut. To do anything to endanger 
that is hopelessly to destroy its owa prestige. 

Iris to betvery greatly regretted that a cloud should 
come over the career of Captain Sumner of the United 
States cruiser ‘‘ Columbia.”’ He isan old officer in the 
navy who bas achieved a fine record for his efficiency, 
honesty and high intelligence. He has been a most dili 
gent student and has an excellent reputation in naval cir- 
cles. The examination which was concluded in this city 
last week of the docking of the “Columbia ” in South- 
ampton, England, seems to prove Captain Sumner at fault. 
Of course he has not been technically proved guilty of 
carelessness. He is to be court-martialled as deter- 
mined by the authorities at Washington upon an ex- 
amination of the testimony brought out at this examina- 
tion. Every one of the subordinate officers, including the 
lieutenaut and engineers, testified that the ‘‘ Columbia ”’ 
was not properly docked ; that over one hundred feet of her 
keel overhung the blocks and was not supported. They 
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say that it was clearly evident to them that the vessel was 
strained while in the dry dock, and that they thought she 
shonld have been floated immediately. Captain Sumnerin 
his own defense said he bad submitted the docking plans 
of the ‘‘ Columbia ’’ to the dock master twenty-four hours 
before the vessel was hauled out ; that it was a well known 
dock, and that he simply trusted that the docking company 
knew its business ang would see that no harm came to the 
vessel. Heacknowledges that he ought to have been more 
cautious. What he said in his first report abou‘ the struc- 
tural weakness of the vessel will, we presume, in view of 
his own testimony and that of his subordinate officers, 
have to be withdrawn. 


THE America’s Cup Committee have made prompt choice 
of the yacht that is to defend the cup against the new 
“Valkyrie.” Thetrials have shown that the “ Defender ”’ 
isa much faster boat than the “ Vigilant,” which beat the 
old ** Valkyrie” last year. Since then, the successful win- 
ner of last year’s contest has been improved and made a 
much better boat, sti:l she is not able to compete with the 
‘‘ Defender,’”’ which proves to be the fastest yacht of her 
class which American designers have ever produced. She 
is not only good in light airs, but in heavy gales such as 
the ‘ Vivilant,”’ gallant as she is, can hardly stand up 
under. The new boat is also unusually quick in going 
about, and made, last week, a magnificent record in beating 
to the windward. Nor could the Gould yacht gain more 
than a trifle in the race before the wind. Unlike most of 
tbe yachts which have been pitted against the English com- 
petitors in past years the ‘* Defender” is a keel and not a 
center-board boat. We have adopted the Eoglish idea, 
while preserving the peculiar excellences of our own de- 
signers: andif we may judge from what we know of the 
‘* Defender” and of Lord Dunraven’s ‘‘ Valkyrie,” there is 
little danger that the cup will be taken from us in the 
contest to be sailed this week. 





IF anybody has any faith whatever in the Turkish Gov- 
ernment we would advise him to examine the course taken 
by it in regard to the distribution of relief fands in the 
Sassfiin region. The full story is not yet avuilable, but 
enough is known to excite the keenest indignation. Dur- 
ing last winter the Turks themselves reported a sum of 
£10,000 raised for the relief of the victims of their barbarity. 
A committee was organized, and the relief offered to the 
people in smail sums on condition of their signing a receipt 
acknowledging the generosity of the Sultan and placing 
the full responsibility for their sufferings upon the Kurds, 
Naturally such receipts were few. Then came English aid 
aud the Turks. declaring that if the people wouldn't accept 
their aid they should have none, did their best to hinder 
and thwart the agents charged with its distrioution. At 
last, under great pressure, the Turkish demands were re- 
duced to simplea receipt, and about $2,000 of the $10,000 was 
di-tributed, while nearly $10 a day went for the salaries of 
the Turkish Commission. When the English Commission 
arrived on the ground they concluded that one essential 
was the rebuiiding of some of the dismantled houses. The 
villagers, pressed with harvest work, hesitated until they 
were assured of the assistance of workmen from Mash; 
but here again Turkish stupidity and brutality stepped in, 
refused to allow the men to come, and insisted that 
all relief be given through tbeir hands, At last, 
after most vigorous representations to headquar-. 
ters, the English agents were allowed to give help 
under the general supervision of the Turkish official, who 
at the same time did everything in his power to thwart 
them. Certain Armenians having raised relief funds, the 
Government informed them that it could be distributed 
only through the official agent. This of course they will 
not do, and the money waits, while the people suffer. In 
view of such statements, for the accuracy of which we can 
vouch, any plea of the Sultan for the integrity and inde- 
pendence of his Government becomes the sheerest mockery. 
The position of the Kuropean Governments, too, becomes 
most serious. If they hesitate at even extreme measures 
in order to compel the Turkish Government to exercise or- 
dinary bumanity, to say notbivg of justice, the responsi- 
bility on their shoulders will be beavy. Meanwhile, the 
funds going from this country to the care of the American 
missionaries may be the means ef putting them in a very 
difficult position. They will not shirk. even if danger re- 
sult. Wuillour Government see that no barm comes to 
them ? Its arm must be longer and its grip firmer than it 
has been sometimes if they are to feel reasonably safe in 
doing what is expected of them. 


THE news from China is more encouraging. The exam- 
ination at Kucheng seems to be proceeding in an orderly 
and satisfactory manner. Theconviction of several of the 
leaders in the riot indicates that the Imperial Govern- 
ment is desirous of keeping its promises and the detention 
of Viceroy Liu pending further examination at Chentu 
shows that he is not as powerful as some have asserted. 
The summoning of Li HungChangto Peking as Imperial 
Chancellor may be open to various interpretations. He 
has more than ounce been summoned to Peking, but has 
hitherto managed to avoid going, apparently doubtful of 
the sincerity of his Imperial master’s approbation, and pre- 
ferring the comparative independence of his province of 
Pechili. It may bethat he will contiuue in this course, or 
it may be that he will conclude that the Emperoris sincere 
and really wishes to carry out a definit2 policy of agree- 
ment with the demands of the European Powers. Mean- 
while, notwithstanding occasional 1e,or.s, it seems proba- 
ble that the anti-foreign feeling is being hela in check, and 
that Minister Denby’s assurances of support from the Im- 
perial Government are well founded. 





....We all hope that the ‘Defender’ will succeed in 
keeping the America’s cup on this side the Atlantic, but 
wish that her owners had not felt obliged to work all Sun- 
day in fitting her new mast. 
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...-Pres. James C. Carter, of the American Rar Associa- 
tion, calls attention to the passion for the enactment of 
severe sumptuary laws with the expectation that they will 
enforce themselves, and says: ‘‘ Multitudes will busy them- 
selves with the work of securing the passage of laws, under 
the illusion that plenty of buman instruments may easily 
be found who will und+rgo the labor of enforcing them 
against the passions, the beliefs and the interests of other 
mnltitudes. Such tasks can be accomplished only bya 
despot armed with unlimited power.”’ We do not suppose 
that Mr. Carter means to class all excise legislation under 
this head; if he does, tLen society is utterly powerless to 
protect itself. What hesays about the disposition to be 
sati-fied with the simple enactment of laws is true enough, 
and isan evil to be guarded agairst; but the fact that 
certain laws bear against the passions, beliefs and interests 
of ce:tain classes is not a reason why they should not be 
put upon the statute book. Most of our laws intended to 
protect society do this, but nobody thinks of abandoning 
them because they are not approved by every individual. 


...-It is an infidel paper which thus expresses itself : 

‘We envy no one who dies foracause. Weadmire the courage 
and devotion that lead men to take the risk of death rather than 
surrender to tyranny; but we do not envy them when they die. 
Life is better than death for those who can enjoyit. For those 
who cannot, we may well be glad when they are relieved from 
suffering. but so long as life has joy for us we are very foolish if 
we envy them the cerements or the graveworm.” 
If death ends all, we might wel! shudder at its approach, 
and try to get the utmost for ourselves out of life. Our 
sentiment would be, ** Let us eat and drink, for to morrow 
we die.’”’ Let us not be heroes; but let usadopt Fulstaff’s 
reasoning, and save life even at the expense of honor. If 
the dead rise not, this would be our philosophy. 


...-To those who are desirous of understanding the detail 
methods of missionary work as carried on at present, we 
commend a letter from Macedoniain our Missions Depart- 
ment this week. There are many fields which to the casual 
observer show comparatively small results, because those 
results do not appear in reports or in columns of tabulated 
statistics, but in which there are marked proofs of valuabie 
work done. Especially is this true of the work in the 
Balkan Peninsula. The Methodist Episcopal Church is 
discussing withdrawal from Bulgaria and the Southern 
Presbyterians have given up Macedonia, a serious mistake, 
we believe. It is not always the quick returns that are the 
most satisfactory. 


.... That Eoglish Church Union, whose chief office is to 
patch up a union with the Roman Catholic Church, is an 
amusing organization. Its last departure is tode:‘lare that 
civil marriages are an offense against Church discipline, 
and that any persons who have been thus married before 
being received to Holy Communion, must make confession 
and obtain absolution. It does not quite go-ofar as to 
declare the civil murriage invalid, but it wuld require 
the renewal of the marriage contract with full service of 
joining of hands, ring and benediction. 


.... There has been an amusing case in the English courts. 
A hotel keeper on the Continent, whose estab ishment had 
been registered in Baedeker’s Guide as second-class, with 
the added comment that the traveler will do well to make 
a definite agreement as to his room, brought suit against 
the publisher for libel. After some discussion a verdict 
was brought in against the publisher, whereupon he de- 
cides simply to omit the hotel from his list. We su~pect 
that the proprietor would have done better to accept the 
classification, especially in view of the fact that the second- 
class hotels are more widely patronized than the first-class. 


.... We believe college presidents will generally indorse 
this opinion of Pre-ident Gates, of Amherst: 


**My observation leads me to believe that the proportion of 
truly successful men (tried by the highest standards of success) 
among the colored men who study in our Northern colleges, is 
quite as great as is the proportion of successful men amung the 
whites, who have the same or equally good opportunities for an 
education.” 

And yet it is not many years siuce there was much douht 
on this subject. 


....Utah has not yet been formally proclaimed a State; 
but the preliminary conditions have been so far met that in 
process of time the President’s pruclamation will be issued. 
An additional star has been ordered to be put into the offi- 
cial flag, which is to be changed somewhat in dimensions, 
Utah wiil be the forty-fifth State, and soon we shall have 
New Mexico and Arizona in the galaxy. Unless some one 
of the Territories is divided, we cannot have an even fifty 
States. Perhaps we shall get the complement out of new 
territory. 


....-Tbe greatest diplomatic puzzle just now is the 
Waller case. We are vetting impatient over the delays of 
France to justify its treatment of the ex Consul. If there 
has been no abuse of justice and violation of international 
rights, why so great hesitation in answering the just de- 
mands of our Government? A Paris paper says Waller 
ought to have been shot without delay. Perhaps so; but 
if so, where is the evidence of his criminality ? 


.... Booker T. Washington has won a remarkable victory 
not only for himself but for his race, in receiving an invi- 
tation to make an address at the Exposition at Atlanta. 
He has always maintained that the best element in the 
South would recognize and honor the Negro as soon as he 
proved himself worthy, and this he can adduce as proof of 
his correctness. We wonder what the Christian Ubserver 
will say. 

...-e-The Duke of Orleans has abandoned the Royalist 


cause in France, believing it to be hopeless. This i3 a 
strong evidence of the stability of the Republic. 


....The question whether whisky is a necessary of life 
-was raised in the courts recently. If it be such, it is seldem 
put to its legitimate use. 
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Religions Intelligence. 
RUSSIAN SYMBOLISM AND PREACHING. 


IS THE ICON WORSHIPED?—INTERCESSION OF SAINTS 
—PRIESTS AND THEIR SERMONS. 





BY ISABEL F, HAPGOOD. 


WE find it difficult to understand that Russians should 
value as moral reminders conventional portraits of men 
and women distinguished for virtue, who have been dead 
hundreds of years, and who obviously possess the power 
of making themselves remembered at long range, tho we 
do exactly the same thing, when we place the portrait of 
an eminent deceased preacher in constant sight, presuma- 
bly that it may remind us of his holy life, and inspire us 
to like corduct. 

Does the Russian ever ‘“ worsbip” his icon ? Who shall 
say what is the thought of any human being atany given 
momevt? In my own experience I never encountered a 
Russian ofany class, noble or peasant, who worshiped an 
image or who understood it in any other than the semi- 
personal, semi-conventional sense which I have tried to de- 
fine. Even in the case of the ‘wonder. workivg’” or 
miraculous images, the power is supposed to be trans- 
mitted through, not as emanating from, the image, as 
avy one can discover for himself by a little questioning. 
The form of speech being inexact would, it is true, seem to 
indicate the former belief. 

Altbo there are several distinct schools of ikéna paint- 
iog, and altho there have been artists at intervals for 
several huudred years past whose work is very highly 
prized, especially by old ritualists, who will tolerate 
nothing new, very few ikéni would enter into a considera- 
tion of art from the point of view of the best Italian paint- 
ers of the R-paissince. However, the Russian representa - 
tions of sacred subjects are better suited for devotional 
purposes and the decoration of churches than the most 
snecessfui Christs, Madonnas and saints produced by the 
best modern Russian artists, such as adorn the magnificent 
new Cathedral of the Savior in Moscow. I agree with the 
peasants aud with old fashioned Russians in preferring the 
conveutional old brown images, copied religiously, within 
certaiu well-defiued limits, from the antique Byzantine 
models, one of which tradition ascribes to St. Luke, for the 
reasons which have been very weil stated by a Russian 
author who enjoys mucao repute at home. 

The objection to the artistic-emotional portrayal of 
sacred subjects, as distinguished from the conventional- 
devo'ional, Is that the painter’s conception may happen 
not to coincide with the conception or mood of the wor- 
shiper, and may thus set the latter’s mind to wandering 
aud criticisiug instead of simply fixing it on the holy per- 
sonage depicted, which is the object aimed at, presumably, 
in both cases, 

For example, oue artistic face of Christ might impress 
the observer as scornful. Another might convey to him 
the idea of sweetness witnout strength, and so on. It 
must be remembered that the crucifix, which awakens no 
especial horror in most Protestant minds and even plays 
au im Grtant part with very many, holds no such position 
in tbe Russian Church, as it does in other Churches; but 
its place 1s taken, in a certain way, by the images. Let us 
have fair play, at least, in these questions of ‘* idolatry.” 

I discussed tye matter of belief in the intercession of the 
salnts with an iutelligeot Russian priest. He said: “ Are 
you sure that they do not possess some power of inoterces- 
sion? One thing you dv know-—that it is well to havea 
frieud at court. That is precisely the position of the saints 
in Heaven, If our Russians are too humble, penitent or 
timid to pray direct to God, and instead bey the saints to 
iutercede for them, does not God know that the prayer is 
directed to bim, aud that the saint 1s only the agent? It 
is better to pray so than not to pray atall, you must ad- 
mit. But as for worshiping the saints, or praying tu them 
—n0!” 

Nevertheless, the current expression runs: ‘‘ to pray to 
{or beg] St. Autip to heal the toothache,” or ‘‘ to pray to”’ 
some other saint for aid in that saint's special province. 
But, 1f forms of speech count for anything, on the other 
hand, it is weil to bearin mind that the one which is heard 
most frequently, nay, constantly, is, ‘‘ to pray to God.” 

lf I were a Russian peasant I am snre [should get a great 
deal of comfort out of the light and color in tue church, not 
only in contrast to my hopelessly dull and dreary lot, but 
absolutely. Then there is the music ;—was any music ever 
written so grand, so di -nified, so sweet, so devotion-compell- 
ing, so thoroughly adapted to put the hearer in that frame of 
mind to induce and to express which is the object and aim 
of achurch service? Whether that frame of miod is pre- 
served and acted upon afterward in the dafly ]ife, is an- 
other matter. Purely emotional religion is, of course, of 
no earthly or heavenly use anywhere. But I think that, 
on an average, it is converted into upright action about as 
ofven in Russia as it is in the countries which criticise her ; 
and it 18 well that peopie wbo cannot or will not initiate 
for themselves a course of upright action from their intel- 
lects, should be sturted on the right path through appeals 
to their heart and their emotions. 

I am sure that no one can stand through the mass and 
no’ feel the effect of that marvelous music, even if he un- 
derstands neither the language nor the service. The per- 
fect music: the perfect execution; the deep, tarilling bass 
voices, which take the place of the organ so compietely 
that strangers will not at first believe that there is no organ; 
the -pleudidly trained voices of the boys—all combine to 
make one agree with the verdict pronounced by Berlioz on 
the Imperial Cnoir: tnat there was nothing so fine in all 
Europe. 

Certainly those whe have heard the Imperial Choir must 
feel that they will hear nothing so angelic this side of 
Heaven, and all other church music will seem to them 
theatrical, all other execution of it crude, in comparison 
The Tmperial Onctr, whith wing's onty fn the Tofperial pal 
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aces, cannot, however, be heard by many travelers, or by 
many Russians, except at three high-priced concerts each 
year, where they sing chiefly secular music, in which line 
they have more comnetitors. But thesinging of the choirs 
at the cathedrals of St. Isaac and the Kazan Virgin, in St. 
Petersburg, will give a good idea of the subject. 

To the uninformed observer, it may appear as if the con- 
gregation were taking no part in the service, beyond cross- 
ing themselves at random, while the choir sings its oft- 
repeated Héspodi pomilut! (Lord have mercy) in exquisite 
modulations, and the deacon’s splendid voice enunciates 
the petitions and reads the Scriptures with a melody and 
dignity unknown to otherlands. But each of these crosses, 
these profound reverences, the genuflections to the very 
floor, is equivalent to an assent to the prayers. Audible 
vocal expression is omitted lest the harmony be destroyed ; 
but one can often hear officers or peasants in his vicinity 
joining in the responses and even the chants, under their 
breaths. The touching of brow, breast and shoulders, in 
the sign of the cross, signifies that the worshiper prays 
God to sanctify mind, heart, will and all bodtly powers to 
his service. Many people repeat the prayers in whispers, 
while all (except very fashionable congregations) are de- 
voutly attentive. The code of church manners requires 
that one shall stand ‘straight asa candle,” andsome thing 
nearly approaching that ideal is often attained. 

The symbolism of the Church is so extensive and intri- 
cate that it would only produce confusion, were [ to at- 
tempt to set itall down. I must confine myself to the 
most salient points. Thecandles placed in the candelabra 
before the hely pictures, or held in the haud at Palm Sun- 
day avd Easter Eves, siguify a buroing love for Christ, 
and a desire to be in communion with the saints, as the in- 
cense, which is used at the most solemn moments of all 
services, symbolizes the moving upon the face of the waters 
at the creation, the descent of the Holy Spirit at Pente- 
cost, the speedy, joyful dissemination of the Gospel by the 
Apostles and other events. 

Sermons are comp :ritively rare, and by no means form a 
regular part of the Sunday services, but are given rather 
on especially solemn occasions, or when there ‘s a preacher 
of talent present. It is not the practice of the Russian 
Churck to compel all priests to preach, whether they have 
talent and something tosay,or not. This system has its 
merits, as well as the Protestant system, just as both have 
their defects. Nevertheless, there are preachers who move 
their hearers to tears, and who exert much influence. 
Such a preacher is Father Johann of Kronstadt. He is fol- 
lowed and beset by throngs w! erever he goes. Father John 
is the priest who went to the Ciimeaand attended the late 
Emperor Alexander [If on his deathbed. Hes revered by 
all classes. 

Priests form a distinct classin Russia. One does not 
expect toinvite bis priest to social entertainments, or to 
dioner—certaivly not when he 15 entertaining fashionable 
friends; aud the priest’s wife acd daughters are entirely 
out of the social race. They do not seem tnbappy over it, 
either men or women, and the Jack of social influeuc? on 
the part of the priestly class has some very good features 
about it, A Russian knows his confessor rather better 
than he does the priests in general, if he be devout and take 
the Sicrament oftener than the obligation imposes. It is 
customary for al! Rus-ians to govyét’ and take the com- 
munion at some time during Lent. Govyét is an untrapns- 
latable word, on account of its composite meaning. It 
includes specially strict fasting, attendince on all the 
church services for a week, if possible, for less time if that 
be impracticable, and the reception of the communion. 
Many people, the devout, make this lengthy preparation 
during the first week of Lent, repeat it during the last 
week, and also during the three other fasts (two weeks in 
June, twoin August, four in Advent) which occur during 
the year. Those who observe only the onligation to take it 
once a year, befure Easter, make, necessarily, only a per- 
functory confession, aud see even less of the priests. That 
this class of people—those who make but one communiona 
year —is greatly in the majority, one hasa right to conclude 
from the immensely long lines of penitents who wait pa- 
tiently in all tne great churches, during the 'ast week in 
Tent, for their turn at some one of the confessor stationed 
at different points behind the fictitious shelter of a simple, 
two leaved screen. ; 

The interrogations at confession are far less searching 
than they are in the Roman Catholic Church, and penance 
is imposed merely for the removal of the temporal punish- 
ment, which may have beeni nposed by God and the Church, 
aod for the ameudment of the transgressor, not with the 
object of avoiding futur+ punishment in Purgatory, which 
does not exist in the sense or durationin which the Roman 
Catholic Church inculcates tt. 

It is customary to make the reception of the sacrament 
a sort of festival. People don theic best clothes, white 
gowns, as on Easter and Whitsunday, being preferred, if 
possible. After the service, the recipients are kissed and 
congratulated by their fricnds, ason a joyful occasion, even 
the lackey who holds the cloak—if it be in the upper and 
wealthy classes—kissing the hands of tke Jadies. The prac- 
tice of congratulation after the mass on Sunday, founded 
on the same idea, is still honored by elderly members of 
the court. 

All parish priests, ‘‘ the white clergy,” are married, but 
higher than proto-didkon, protopop (archdeacon, arch- 
priest), no married priest can rise. Bishops, archbishops 
and metropolitans are taken from the Black Clergy, the 
celibate, monastic clergy, which the married priest can 
join, if be wisbes, when his wife dies. A parish priest 
must marry before he is ordained, and cunnot marry again 
even if his wife dies: or, to put it more accurately, a priest 
cannot marry, but a man who is married may become a 
priest. Hence the multitude of proverbs anent the tender 
manner in which a priest’s wife is cherished. As a rule, 
no man whose father is not a priest eve thinks of adopt- 
ing the prof-ssion, tho I knew a young “ noble,” é.¢,a 
member of the gentmy, who felt such a strong vocation for 
ths priestly calling that hie insisted upon atlepting It, de 
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spite that opposition of his family. A friend of mine un 
dertook to find him the indispensable wife, and arranged 
meetings in her drawing room between bim and a very 
pretty but poor yonng girl. I was present at a good deal 
of the courtship, which ended in the girl’s refusal to marry 
(in spite of his leniency on the score of adowry, iu his haste 
to become a priest), because he persisted in talking about 
nothing but church, ceremonies and symbols. It was a 
very funny and exasperating courtship. However, the 
young man soon found another girl who jumped at the 
chance and married him without any courtship worth 
mentioning. 

Priests, like the monks, wear long cassocks, descending 
to the feet; but they can use their own taste as to colors, in 
every-day life. Like the monks, also, they wear their hair 
and beards long and flowing, which is in imitation of 
Christ, and this renders them often very picture-que and 
sometimes fit for an artist’s model of Christ. 

New York CIty. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 





THE Catholic Young Men’s Mission National Union 
is to hold its twenty-first annual convention September 
24th and 25th at St. Louis. The cordial counsel and 
co-operation of all Catholic Young Men’s Associations in 
the United States is invited. 


.... The North and West suggests that if the Presbyte- 
rian General Assembly could go to Oregon on a missionary 
tour it might very reasonably go to Boston, where between 
Catholics and Unitarians, it fee's that there is great need 
for sound doctrine. Both modern Scotch immiyrants and 
Elder Brewster and the Synods that readopted the West- 
minster Confession are, inits view, attracting influences. 


.... The contest in Cuba is looked upon wit) great inter- 
est not merely from the political but from the religious 
standpoint. The present Government has been hostile 
about evangelic?l work, and there are indicatioas that if 
the insurrection succeeds there will be greater freedom of 
worship. The Baptist and Reflector goes so far as to an- 
nouuce its prediction that the Cubans are going to be vic- 
torious, and that when they are it means ‘‘Cuba for the 
Baptists.”’ 


....New York is to have the privilege of hearing the 
Rev. Andrew Murray, who has been speaking with such 
acceptance in Northfield and Chicayo, aud whose writings 
are known and read all over the world. He is to hold a 
farewell series of meetings in the Marb:e Collegiate Church, 
Fifth Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street, this city, com- 
mencing Sunday evening, Septeinber 8th, and continuing 
twice a day from Monday, September 9th to Friday, Sep- 
tember 13th at 3:30 and 8pM. Mr. Moody will preside at 
the earlier sessions. A cor iialinvitationisextended to the 
public of New York and vicinity. 


.... \t the Reunion section of the Grindelwald Confer- 
ence, which meets the first of September, among the 
topics to be discussed will be: ‘‘Is an Educational Concor- 
dat Possible ?” tbe * Reunion of the Presbyterian Church- 
es,” the ‘‘World’s Parliament of Relizions ”’ and the * Free 
Church Coogress.”” Among the speakers will be, on the 
first topic, Mr. Athlestan Riley, Mr. Hugh Price Hughes 
and others ; on the second, the Moderators of the Kstab- 
lished and United Presbyterian Churches of Scotland and 
the Presbyterian Church of England. Dr. J. H. Barrows 
and Dr. Berry will speak on the Congresses, and the Dean 
of Ripon and the Archdeacon of Manchester will also take 
part. 


...-Following on the meeting of the National Council of 
the Congregational Ciaurches at Syracuse, October 9th, 
come the American Board at Brooklyn, October 15th, and 
the American Missionary Association at Detroit, October 
22d. Special interest centers around this meeting at 
Brooklyn, as it will be the fiist held there since the great 
meeting in 1870, when the New School Presbyterians with- 
drew in a body and joined forces with the Old School in the 
present Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church. The meetings will be held in the Academy of 
Music, and the Chairman of the Committ-e of Arrange- 
ments is Joseph E. Brown, 123 Remsen Street, to whom all 
{nquiries should be addressed. 


..-sLn the Freach Protestant churches of Switzerland the 
antithesis between the advanced liberal elements, following 
mostly in the lines of the German Ritschi school, and the 
conservative clans are becoming more and more marked, 
The organ of the former, Evan ile et Liberté, ina recent 
article expressed its conviction that the time would soon 
come whenia the churches of Protestant Franceand French 
Switzerland, not the orthodoxy or non-orthodoxy of a man, 
but solely his scientific attainments wou d decide whether 
hecould bea theological teacher or not. In the conserva- 
tive organ, La Christtanismz, Professor Domergne replies 
that this would mean a thoronga revolution in the senti- 
ments and faith of French Protestantism, and a change that 
the conservative and positive evangelical position of the 
churches would never agree to. 


...-Among the various churches confiscated by the Mexi- 
can Government from the Roman Catholic Church, was 
that of San Francisco,in the City of Mexico, said to be 
the most historic relizious edifice in Mexico, and among 
the most noted this side of the Atlantic. It was the cen- 
ter from which the Franciscan Fathers worked, and was 
really seven great edifices, surrounded by gardens and 
inclosing a cemetery, in which is the burial place of Cortez. 
After its confiscation the Government sold a portion of it 
to the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and the main building and garden to Bishop 
Henry C. Riley, of the Protestant Episcopal Church. He, 
however, was unable to meet his obligations, placed a 
mortgage on it which was foreclose !, and now the remnant 
of the historic building has been handed over to Catholic 
capitalists, who have restored the church to its ancient use. 
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...-Much interest has been aroused in England in the 


two Episcopal appointments of the new Government. Dr. 
Randall Davidson, Bishop of Rochester, to succeed the 
late Dr. Thorold at Winchester, and Canon Talbot, Vicar 
of Leeds, to the See at Rochester. The new Bishop of 
Winchester is forty-seven years old and occupies one of 
largest of the English Episcopates, giving him a seat in 
the House of Lords and the post of Prelate of the Order of 
the Garter. His work in South London has developed his 
personal influence, and he is greatly beloved. He attended 
Mr. Spurgeon’s funeral and pronounced the benediction at 
the graveside. His successor in his London work is a rela- 
tive by marriage of Mr. Gladstone, and a Liberal of long 
standing. Thoroughly High Church in matters of ritual 
he followed Canon Gore in his general theological ideas, 
having contributed the chapter on ‘‘The Preparation in 
History for Christ’’ to “Lux Mundi.”’ He is well known as 
a preacher, and bas frequently appeared in the University 
of Oxford pulpit. 


....The Presbyterian Journal has been computing the 
cost of the administration of the Church affairs through 
the General Assembly. The different items are as follows : 
traveling expenses of commissioners to the Assembly, 
$28,019: cost of entertainment, $8,227: expense of making 
arrangements with the railroads, $444; clerks’ salaries and 
expenses, $3,413 ; cost of printing and mailing ‘‘ Minutes ”’ 
$6,109; expressage, stationery, etc., $833; clerical aid, $586 ; 
special committees, $4,363. Of these last the most expen- 
sive was that on Theological Seminaries, which cost $1,179, 
while that on Systematic Beneficence cost $1,000, The en- 
tire expense footed up $51,994, being $10,000 more than in 
1890, and $12,000 more than in 1885. This is met by an as- 
sessment on the churches of seven cents per communicant, 
netting last year $56,921. To this should be added interest 
on a previous balance, $1,697, and returns from sale of 
‘** Minutes” and mileage repayment $630, making a total of 
$59,248. The balance, $7,253, added to the previous balance, 
$35,785, makes a total cash balance of $43,038. 


....Mr. Moody has issued a statement with regard tothe 
Colportage Association which has been formed in connec- 
tion with the Bible Institute for Home and Foreiga Mis- 
sions at Chicago. The end in view is, briefly, the supply of 
good literature at a price within reach of all. Thus some 
of the most widely known writings of Spurgeon, Talmage 
and others are furnished at fifteen cents a copy. They 
desire also to carry the Gospel into neglected and frontier 
towns where church privileges are wanted, to supply pastors 
and Christian workers with helpful books to give away to 
young converts, to reach non-churchgoers, furnish asupply 
for free general distribution and provide a profitable means 
of employment for bundreds of students and others. The 
experience of the past four months shows that there is great 
demand for these books ; 20,000 have been sold in one month, 
and the output is increasing. Colporters are wanted in 
every community, and Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
Christian Endeavor societies, and all are urgently invited 
to join in the work. 


....The Epworth Herald comments very earnestly upon 
the plan of the General Cabinet to appoint a colored Ep- 
worth League assistant secretary to work among his own 
people in the South. It claims that this is only another 
way of drawing the color line; and while there can be no 
possible objection to his employment he should be selected 
not because of his color nor should his work be limited to 
colored Methodists. It reiterates the statement that the 
Methodist Episcopal Church does not believe in the color 
line ; that the forming of separate white and colored con- 
ferences was a blunder, an inconsistency which can never 
be successfully defended. If aspecial Epworth Secretary 
in the Southern field is needed he should be had by all 
means, but he should be the best man, regardless of color, 
and sent to labor with Methodist Episcopalians, regardless 
of color: 

“Look out for that color line. Let no one dare to draw it in 
the Epworth League. A church official who is good enough to 
serve the Church in one section of the country is good enough to 
serve it in all other sections. That Southern assistant, if he is 
appointed, must not be selected because he is a black man, nor 
because he is not a white man, but because he is a man,a brother, 
a Christian, a Methodist, and because he hasa mission to all 
Methodist Episcopalians.” 


..A correspondent of the Church Standurd writes 
about the use of Bibles on a trip to the Holy Land. It 
seems that a party was passing from Jaffa to Jerusalem, 
and among them was a Unitarian. The guide pointed out 
one landmark after another, including Ramlehb, the Ari- 
mathea of old, the valley of Ajalon and Kirjath-Jearim, 
where the Ark of the Covenant rested for twenty years. 
The Unitarian broke in with the request for information 
as to what the Ark of the Covenant was. There came no 
response. He persisted that he would soon find out in their 
Bibles, and asked for the loan of one; but nota single 
Bible was there in the company, altho it included two 
bishops. One, however, succeeded in giving an account of 
the Ark. The guide, in response to an inquiry as to 
whether this was unusual, replied that it was not. Fre- 
quently he found tourists reading novels all the way to 
Jerusalem and back, and then they would go home and 
say that their trip to the Holy Land had destroyed all 
ideals of the country. One of the guides said: “ King 
Saul, you know, was called Paul after his conversion ; and 
you can always tell a Churchman, for he never fails to 
speak of him as St. Paal.’”’ Ono the return of the party to 
the steamer the U uitarian asked for the loan of a Bible: 
and this request was responded to by many, tho, as a rule, 
the print was very fine, which called forth from him the 
remark: ‘‘One always must advertise his reading of the 
Bible, unless one shuts himself up in privacy. Now, I have 
a fancy, my dear orthodox friends, that if you could read 
your Bibles more comfortably ’’—the fiue print in that 


glare of sunshine was hard for the eyes of the tourist— 
“and with less conspicuousness, you would r them a 
great deal morethan youdo. Tuose little pocket editions 
of the — of Shakespeare made a stadent of Shakespeare 
of me, and an actual reader of the plays.’’ 
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Missions. 
HOW WE WORK IN MACEDONIA. 


BY THE REV. E. B. HASKELL, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD, 





I HAVE received a letter from afriend, in which he asks: 
‘How many converts have you made since you went to the 
mission field ?” If I answer categorically that I know of 
but two or three whom I have led directly to begin a new 
life in the two years of my active missionary labor, since 
learning the language, I suppose be will feel like asking‘ 
** Well, what have you been up to all this time ””’ 

Such questions show a misconception of the nature of a 
missionary’s work which I myself sbared four years ayo, 
in common, I fear, with a multitude of Christian people. 
Hence a short explanation may clear up our ideas, and the 
explanation will be plainest if made by means of aconcrete 
example or two. 

‘lwo or three years ago a young man from Kukush, an 
hour or two north of Salonica by the new railway, who 
was interested in the Gospel but not yet converted, used to 
talk a great deal about the Testament and its teachings on 
his visits to the village of T., fifteen miles distant. The 
village teacher and his brother. with one or two other men, 
were awakened to an interest. On the visit of an earnest 
colporter of the American Bible Society they bought Bibles, 
plied him with questions, and were encouraged to study the 
Scriptures diligently for themselves. Without ever having 
seen a missionary or a preacher, some of them became quite 
convinced that men had foisted upon the Church many 
things contrary to both the spirit and the letter of the 
Gospel. The teacher especially became greatly troubled as 
to bis duty since he sang the responses in the Pravo-Slav 
Church on Sunday and had to repeat the prayer: ‘‘ Most 
holy Mother of God, save us,’’ with similar unscriptural 
sentiments. A year ago last winter, hearing that the Rev. 
Mr. Baird, of Monastir, would pass through Kfiikfish, he 
visited the city to counsel with him. The missionary could 
but urge that he obey his conscience and trust God for the 
outcome. 

Last summer the colporter again visited the village. 
The two or three who had decided to conform their lives to 
the Gospel told him of it, and through him sent an invita- 
tion for missionaries to visit them that they might take an 
open stand as evangelicals. It was impossible to comply 
with this invitation for six months. 

In December last, however, after the opening of our new 
station at Salonica, another missiovary, Dr. J. H. House, 
made a trip to Kukush. There he found the village 
teacher, who had resigned his place because of conscien- 
tious scruples and had resumed his old trade of making 
lasts. Altho intellectually convinced, he had not yet found 
joy and peace in believing; and Dr. House directed his 
efforts mainly to bringing about this result, which he 
seemed blessed of God to accomplish. 

At last, in February, he found opportunity to visit the 
village itself. Great interest was aroused, and a throng 
gathered at the inn to question and listen. An unsuccess- 
ful effort of the head priest to eject the missionary through 
the Turkish mudir resulted in his own discomfiture. On 
this very first visit five men were found almost if not 
wholly decided to follow the Gospel. These were strength- 
ened, and others interested. A second visit had a similar 
effect. The stationing at Kukush of an evangelist who 
visits the village at least once a month has produced excel- 
lent results in both places. At present I believe that in 
the village three whole families, including husband and 
wife, and four men besides, are counted followers—a total 
of ten souls. And there is every prospect of growth and 
the speedy formation of an evangelical church. 

Now whose converts are these people? An unconverted 
man awoke the interest of two or three; a colporter sold 
them Scriptures and enlightened them out of his own ex- 
perience: a missionary instructed them, led them to take 
an open stand and helped them to a preacher ; the preacher 
purtures them and their numbers grow. 

It is a pleasure to record that a few people in Kukush, 
who for some years had believed the Gospel, but without 
becoming actual communicants, were quickened, through 
missionary visits, to desire the above-named evangelist 
for themselves and the village,and to make generous finan- 
cial sacrifices to attain their desire. Five or six of them 
have now become communicants, including the young man 
who aroused the interest in T. They have been persecuted 
bitterly by their townsmen for some months past, but 
there are not a few who sym pathize with them secretly ; 
and we doubt not that others will cast in their lot with 
them. Suppose that a flourishing church shall eventually 
be established here, will not missionary influence and labor 
have had something to do with it? Yet nbd missionary can 
claim those people as ‘“‘ his converts,’”’ even humanly speak- 
ing. Numerous other illustrations might be given show- 
ing that, as of old, Paul plants, Apollos waters, but God 
gives the increase. 

These various examples have made it clear that our work 
much more nearly resembles that of a Home Missionary 
superintendent in America than it does that of an evangel-. 
ist, as is popularly imagined. Ofcourse we are preaching 
somewhere almost every Sunday, and holding personal 
conversations as opportunity offers. But this is not the 
main part of our work. The main part is planning, and 
superintending the execution of the plans made. The man- 
agement of eighteen or twenty existing out-stations, besides 
the opening of new ones, is no small task. We have to 
stimulate the native brethren to assume the support of 
their preachers, that the churches may become independent 
as fast as possible; we have to counsel about the location 
of workers ; we have to help make up occasional quarrels; 
we have to expend days of anxious thought upon the prob- 
lem how to make our inadequate funds accomplish the 
utmost possible. W.e have todoa great deal of correspond- 
ing as well as a great deal of traveling. In this work (as- 


suming consecration as fuadamentil), a clear head, good 
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judgment, enterprise, and self-effacement—in short, Chris- 
tian generalship without epaulets—will accomplish much 
more than powerful preaching. Of courseif the missionary 
incidentally is a zood preacher, so much the better. 

Our experience, as shown in the examples given and iu 
miny others, convinces us that we should keep as much as 
possible in the background ; for, of course, we are trying to 
bring about a state of things which will render unnecessary 
the presence of missionaries. In the older parts of the 
field it is all-important to throw responsibility upon the 
native churches in order to train them to take care of them- 
selves. In newer parts the sight ofa hat is often injuri- 
ous. It frightens some of the people with the idea that a 
foreign propagandist has come to subvert their customs 
and sow divisions among them. In some it raises the ques- 
tion: “‘ What can we get out of him ?” 

In closing it may not be amiss to remind our friends that 
conversion is brought about here in a very different man- 
ner from what it is in evangelical countries, where we 
simply persuade people to act upon truth which they al- 
ready know and believe that they ought to obey. Here in- 
stantaneous decisions to live for Christ are almost unheard 
of. We are dealing with people not one in five hundred 
of whom owns a New Testament, and each of whom has 
always believed that he was “horn from above” when 
the priest baptized him ininfancy. Fora man to come to 
a realization of the error of this and many other of his 
fundamental beliefs, and then intellectually to grasp ‘‘ the 
truth in Christ,” and finally to decide to conform his life 
to it in the teeth of the obloquy and suffering which this 
will bring upon him—all this is the work of time. Great 
is the privilege of him who hasashare in planting and 
nurturing little churches composed of such converts—little 
churches which are an object lesson to the great nominal 
Christian community about them. 

SALONICA, EUROPEAN TURKEY. 
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BIBLE WORK IN EGYPT. 


BY THE REV. MARCELLUS BOWEN, 
BIBLE SOCIETY. 








AGENT OF THE AMERICAN 


TRAVELERS in Egypt are often impressed by the fact 
that it is jointly occupied by Thomas Cook & Son, and 
by the Mission of the United Presbyterian Church of 
America. This, of course, is entirely outside the realm of 
politics, as to which there is another kind of joint occupa- 
tion, with which the whole world is more familiar. It is 
one of the happy features of missionary enterprise in 
Egypt that it is conspicuous, especially to very many of 
the class to whom Cook’s touring arrangements are con- 
spicuous. It is good, noble work that that mission is do- 
ing, a work that has no reason to dread the visits of travel- 
ers, and one a careful study of which by travelers is likely 
to increase faith in the cause generally. 

Very prominent in the work of this mission is what it 
does for Bible work in connection with the Constantinople 
or Levant Agency of the American Bible Society and at 
the expense of that society. Bible work as well as mis- 
sionary work is much simplified in this district by the fact 
of a one universal language,the Arabic. This lessens at 
once the work of superintendence, and the amount of stock 
necessary for any colporter to carry. Besides, the popu- 
lation is crowded, and the villages are very numerous: so 
that the colporter with his donkey and his stock of books 
can easily wend his way from one place to another and visit 
many different towns in a very shorttime. Of the total 
population of approximately 7,000,000, about 6,000,000 are 
cleimed as Moslems. Bible distribution among them is 
much less restricted than among the Moslems of Turkey. 

The one common language of Moslems and Christians is 

Arabic, and the sales, of course, are principally in 
this language. On this account it is impossible to 
determine how many of those sold actually go to 
Moslems. It is fair to assume that it is a con- 
siderable proportion of the total. More or less reluctance 
has been manifested by the colporters in the past to visit 
Moslem villages, or to make any special effort for Moslems 
even in the mixed villages. This has been due partly toa 
feeling that such effort was scarcely worth while as the 
Moslems would not buy, and partly, nodoubt, to the preju- 
dice which even colporters bave found it difficult to avoid, 
that the conversion of Moslems to Christianity was not to 
be expected, scarcely.to be prayed for with faith. Itisa 
happy circumstance, that the colporters are discovering 
new grounds of hope for these people, and are actually 
working for them with eularging zeal. Without doubt an 
increasing number of copies are being distributed among 
the Moslems every year. At present the greater share of 
the distribution work is among the Copts. The old Coptic 
language is dead, in a sense not true of the Greek and Ar- 
menian languages. The latter two, tho corrupt, are yet 
spoken languages. They both show a very marked ten- 
dency upward to the ancient standard. In both the Scrip- 
tures are printed in various forms and editions in both the 
ancientand modern. But there seems to be no such thing 
as a modern Coptic. The language has disappeared, and 
Arabic has completely taken its place. There are a few 
small portions of the Coptic New Testament printed and 
circulated by the British and Foreign Bible Society, but 
there is no work in the Coptic language worth mention. 

Thus the one universal language both of Moslems and 
Christians being Arabic, Bible work in Egspt necessarily 
awaited the progress of Arabic translation. Previous to 
the seventeenth century various attempts had been made 
at translation, but very little had been done in the way of 
printing for the people. The first Arabic translation to 
obtain any extensive circulation appears to have been one 
made by a Maronite bishop of Damascus, printed at Rome 

in 1671. This translation was made use of an‘ circul ated 
to a considerable extent by the British and For- 
eign Bible Society. But Providence had decreed that 
successfal Bible distribution work should attend 
the completioa, after many years of consecrated labor, of 
the Saith-V an Dyke traaslation, given to the Arabic 
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speaking world in 1864. A good work of preparation had 
been in progress. The United Presbyterian Mission had 
been getting organized, and had already made a very deep 
impression upon the Coptic mind. In July, 1862, Dr. 
Lansing, of this mission, wrote tothe Levant Agent of the 
American Bible Society an earnest letter in regard to the 
help they might expect from that society in ‘tthe good 
work of distributing the Word of God in this land.” Bible 
depots bad already been established at Cairo and Alexan- 
dria, from which, during the previous two years, over 
4,000 copies hyd been distributed. In 1864 the reports of 
the Bible Society indicated an increasing desire to obtain 
the Word of God in this land. During the previous year 
7,000 copies had been put in circulation by the agencies of 
the British and Foreign Society, and much had been done, 
also, by the Presbyterian and Church of England mission 
aries. One missionary, during a tour on the Nile, had 
visited 63 villages and disposed of 255 copies. The follow- 
ing table of distribution exhibits the marvelous growth of 
the work of the American Bible Society in Egypt during 
the thirty years that have since elapsed : 


From 1865 to 1874, inclusive...........csescseeseseeees 6,630 copies 
From 1875 to 1884, inclusive.............ceeceeeeeeeees 45,586 copies 
From 1885 to 1894, inclusive.............. Rear Me rertess 116,474 copies 


During this same period the British and Foreign Society 
also has accomplished a great work, through its own col- 
porters, and also through the co-operation of the Church 
Missionary Society, and to some extent of the Presbyterian 
Mission. Probably the total distribution effected by the 
British Society has not very greatly differed from that of 
the American Society. So that it would be quite safe to 
say that during the thirty years ending with December, 
1894, as many as 325,000 copies of the Bible in wholeor in 
part have been scattered through the land. Of these proba- 
bly more than nine-tenths have been in the Arabic lan- 
guage, and it is to be hoped that of these Arabic Scriptures 
large numbers have passed ioto the hands of Moham- 
medans. 

It would be a singular poverty of faith that would de- 
cline to expect very gratifying spiritual results from such 
a Bible distribution work as this. Under the British occu- 
pation the conditions are most favorable for free and un- 
trammeled evangelistic work of all kinds. We may, 
therefore, very confidently anticipate, aloug with the en- 
larging opportunities that open up for missionary work, a 
growing demand for the Bible among all classes of the 
population. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY. 

A COMMITTEE made upof members of Newnham and 
Girton Colleges in England, the London aud Edinburgh 
MM. dical Schools for Women, Queen Margaret College, 
Gioszow, and Alexandra College, Dublin, have decided to 
found a Missionary Settlement for University Women at 
Bombay, India. Among the Parsee population of 60,000, as 
yet almost untouched by missionary efforts, they believe 
they can do a great work for the women nnhampered by 
Hindu and Mohammedan restrictions. There is pressing 





need for woman doctors, and a medical mission, they think, 


would find the fullest scope while the reflex action of the 
work would be most beneficial on the colleges at home. 


..This last week a large party of missionaries of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church sailed from Vancouver for 
China. Among them were the venerable Bishop Scheres- 
chewsky, his wife and daughter from Cambridge, Mass. 
The Brotherhood of St. Andrew is also represented in the 
company by Dr. W. L. Ludlow, of Seattle, who goes as a 
medical missionary, and the Church Students’ Missionary 
Society sends out the Rev. Mr. Huntington, of Hartford, 
Conn. 








Diblical Research. 


AMONG the points in which Rabbinical tradition on 
_ Subjects connected with New Testament interpretation has 
been corrected by modern scholarship are such as the 
“Great Synagog”’ and the position of the High Priest. In 
regard to the latter matter, Kuenen, who was also the 
leading scholar to analyze the ‘Great Synagog” out of 
existence, together with Wellhausen and Schiirer have 
maintained that the High Priest, as the political head of 
the Jewish Church was also the head of the Sanhedrim. 
Jewish scholars, too, are beginning to entertain a similar 
view. Among them is Jelski, who in a recent work on 
“ Die Innere Einrichtung des Grossen Synedrions” aims 
to compromise between the new and the traditional view. 
He states that during the existence of the temple there 
were two heads of the congregation, namely, a political 
head, the Nasi, who was at all times a high priest, and 
secondly, a religious, juridical and legislative head, who, 
according to all sources accessible, was always a scribe of 
the school of the Pnarisees. After the destruction of the 
temple and the dissolution of the Jewish State, the Beth- 
a-din, or Chief House of Judgment, took the place of the 
Sanhedrim. This had but one head, who was both Nasi 
and also the Ab-Beth- Din; i.e., the official head and super- 
intendent of all that remained of power and independence 
to the Jewish people. The title Nasi was retained only by 
the descendants of Hillel, who before the destruction of 
the temple had occupied the position of an Ab Beth Din io 
the Sanhedrim, and by the descendants of the house of 
David. But if one of the house of Hillel assumed the posi- 
tion of Ab, he was called by the name of Nusi. 


-.--A German, Franz von Schwarz, who has for fifteen 
years been in the employ of the Russian Government as a 
geologist in Turkestan, has pubiished as a result of his ob- 
servations a theory of the deiuge that has at least the 
charm of novelty. His book is entitled “ Sintflut und 
Vilkerwanderungen.” His theory is based upon observa- 
tions and measurements taken in the mountains Alatan 
and Tjaushan, separating Dshungory, or the western and 
southwestern frontier districts of Mongolia from the cen- 
tral and southwestern portions of Asia. He claims to have 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


throughout that district recognized watermarks which 


show that in olden times the most of Mongolia, with its 
desert of Gobi, was filled with water, making a body of 
water as large as the Mediterranean, and that these broke 
through the barriers, the rupture being caused by an earth- 
quake, and covered all the central and southwestern por- 
tions of Asia and parts of Europe and Africa, creating the 
Caspian and other basins, and even to the Mediterranean. 
In other words, the flood originally resulted from the 
breaking of a grand natural dam, and was essentially a 
phenomenon on a grand scale after the manner of the 
Johustown flood or the flood at St. Gervois at Chamounix 
iu France. The author is overwhelmed at the importance 
of his discovery, and compares his mental condition and 
feelings when he saw the fall bearings of his investiga- 
tions with those of Sir Isaac Newton when he had solved 
the enigma of gravitation. Schwarz acknowledges that 
his theory is in conflict with the records of Genesis; but 
these latter be discards as weak reproductions and adapta- 
tions of Assyrian ideas, It has uot yet appeared that 
Schwarz has made any converts. 








Che Sunday- School. 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 15TH. 
THE CITIES OF REFUGE.—Josnva 20: 1-9. 


GOLDEN TExT.—“ Who have fled for refuge to lay hold 
upon the hope set before us.”—HEB 6: 18, 








NoTEs.—‘‘ The cities of refuge.’’—One cannot understand 
the necessity for such a provision as that of this lesson un- 
less he first understands how utterly indifferent was the 
government of that rude pastoral condition of life from 
our system of developed law and complex civilization. It 
was then the understood duty of each family to protect its 
own members and to avenge their death. The State never 
did it. If aman was killed, even accidentally, the life of the 
one who killed him, or of some relative, must pay for it; 
and it was the duty of the relatives to avenge in this way. 
The man may have been a thief and killed while robbing ; 
but this makes no difference. A life must pay for it, or 
blood money must be given. The leyislation carried out 
in this chapter was meaut to protect one who had inno- 
cently killed another from this unwritten law. ott | 
spake unto you by the hand of Moses.””—Read this provi- 
sion in Numbers 35. ** Unwitting!ly.”’—Accidentally, by 
mistake.——-—"* The avenger uf blood.’’—The one who, as 
relative of the deceased, touvk on him the duty of tracking 
and killing the murderer. ** The elders of that city.” 
—They perhaps were not elected or appointed. They were 
the priocipal men who sat in the gate to give decisions 
on law cases.———" Shall dwell in that city.”—It he 
goes out he loses his protection, just as Shimei did after 
the accession of Solomon. “Until he shall stand 
before the congregation for judgment.”—The meaning of 
this is not clear, as it seems to couflict with tne next clause 
which provides that he shall remaia till the death of the 
high priest ; and he had already been judged by the elders, 
But probably the judgment by the elders at the gate was 
only preliminary, und a fuller trial came later by the tribal 
authorities in their ‘‘congregation,’’ after which the man 
would be given up as a murderer; otherwise he would 
remain protected till the death of the high priest. 
‘* Kedesh,” ** Shechem,” “* Hebron.”’—They were made con- 
venient. These three were west of the Jordan, one in the 
north, what was afterward Galilee; ove in the middle, in 
Samaria; and one in the south, in Judah. * Kirjuth- 
arba,.”’—Meaninog the city of Aroa, who was an Amorite 
giant. * Beyond the Jordan at Jericho.”—Jericho is 
mentioned and was the principal and best-known ford of 
the Jordan, there being no bridyes. ** Bezer,’’ etc.—In 
the same way the three cities ot refuge east of the Jordan 
were put as far apart as possible, so as to make it as easy as 
possible to reach them. Any mancould reach one, with an 
hour or two of start, in a day. 

lnstruction.—The chief instruction to be had from this 
lesson is not theological, as a type of Christ’s salvation, 
but rather the thought of the painstaking with which the 
Mosaic legislation provided for justice and mercy. 

The Pentateuch is a great lawbook. It gives asystem of 
legislation based on the customs of a wandering Bedouin 
life; and it tempers the bloody customs, and provides for 
exact justice, and protects very carefully the innocent. 

It sometimes seems as if the habits of that day made life 
very cheap. We see how idolatry and witchcraft and Sab- 
bath-breaking and disobedience to parents were punished 
with death ; how the Canaanites were slaughtered ; how 
Samuel hewed Agag to pieces. But we must look, also, on 
the gentle and merciful side of tueir legislation, how op- 
pression and usury were forbidden, how they were to be 
good to strangers, and here how the innocent shedder of 
blood was protecied. 

We ought to thank God that we live in an age and land 
in which these old customs are done away. Now if one 
kills another he is arrested, protected and tried, and, if 
innocent, released. He is in no danger of private ven- 
geance, because the law does it all. 

We observe that the same law was for the Hebrew and 


























for the stranger that sojourned with him. They were 


equally protected. We ought to be kind to strangers, to 
all foreigners, even if not of our religion. 

We can make this provision for the shedder of blood a 
sort of ililustration of our saivation through Christ if we 
are careful not to press it too far. We too flee for refuge to 
Christ. But beyona this the parallel fails. We are not 
guiltless but guilty. If judged, we should be condemned. 
Neither are we fleeing from an angry aveoger of blood, 
God is nosuch avenger. He isa loving Father, and he has 
provided his Son to be our place Of refuge, in escaping from 
sin and its punishment. 

We learao that siu does not consist in the outward act, 
but in the intent. One kills a man purposely, the other 
accidentally, Both equally destroy life: but one is guilty, 
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the other innocent. Jesus was right when he said that h® 
that hateth his neighbor is a murderer; for sin is in the 
intent, the purpose, the feeling of malice in the heart. The 

man who tries to kill another and fails is as guilty before 
God as he who succeeds. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BISBY, G. R., Le Mars, Ia., resigns. 
CHANDLER, A. J., closes his pastorate at Old Mystic Conn. 


DAVIS, T. C., of New Britain, called to the Gethsemane ch., 
Allen’s Mills, Penn. 


DRESSER, E. E., Sheboygan, Wis., resigns. 

EVERETT, C. T., Omro, becomes pastor at Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 

or CHARLES E., Northwood, accepts call to Cornish Flat, 
ave . 


GRAVES, Henry C., D.D., New Bedford, Mass., resigns. 


HENSON, J. P., Carbon, Ind., resigns to enter evangelistic 
service. 


HOWELL, Artnour F., accepts call to Walnut Street ch., Bur- 
lington, Ia. 

JOHNSON, G. C., graduate of the seminary at Louisville, Ky., 
accepts call to Macon, Miss. 

LAMAR, A. W., First ch., Galveston, Tex., resigns. 


McCURDY, A. B., Beatrice, Neb., accepts call to Wall Street 
ch., Natchez, Miss. 


McDONALD, Tuomas, Forest Citv, Me., resigns. 
MONTAGUE, J. Y., Walworth, Wis., resigns. 
MORPHY, G. E., accepts a call to Perry, Ia. 


MORTON, A. J., Edwardsville, accepts call to Firstich., Pitts- 
ton, Peun. 


PARTRIDGE, W. G., Scranton, accepts call to Fort Wayne, Ind. 
PEARCE, W. P., De Witt, Ia., accepts call to Garrett, Ind. 
PROTZMAN,S. H., Moundsville, W. Va., resigns. 

RICE, W. T., Winthrop. Conn., resigns. 

WOODRUFF, CHARLES W., Lisbon, called to Brodhead, Wis. 


WINSTON, C. H., Ricbmond College, accepts Presidency For- 
eign Board Southern Baptist Convention. 


WYANT, A. R. E., Geneseo, accepts call to the Morgan Park h. 
Chicago, I1l. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
-~APRAHAMIAN, Sarkis A., Bangor Sem., accepts call to Green 8 
Landing, Deer Isle, Me. 


Bagey Cass. R., Green Mountain, Ia., called to Plankinton, 


©. 


aa; eae Erwin S. (Pres.), called to Market St. ch., Oakland, 
Jal. 


CHRISTIE, H. D., accepts call to Albion, Penn. 


eS Joun E., Williamsport, accepts call to Guy’s Mills, 
enn. 


EVANS, Evor, ord. August 14th, Ellsworth, Conn. 


GRINNELL. Eucene I., Chassell, Mich., accepts call to Steam- 
boa" Springs, Col 


GUNNER, Byron, Lexington, Ky., resigns. 
oer ; na CHaASs. H., So. Lake Linden, Mich., called to Lyons, 
ol. 


JACKSON, JosepnH S., Montgomery, Ala., accepts call to Lex- 
ington, Ky. 


JONES, Burton H., Plano, Ill., resigns. 

JONES, FRED V., Kansas, accepts call to Sin Miteo, Cal. 
JONES, Joun L., ord. pastor August 14th, Clearwater, Minn. 
LEWIs, THomaAs G., Ritzville, accepts call to Colville, Wash. 
PARKER, Frep W., Sheridan, accepts call to Hantington, Ore. 
PIPES, ABNER M., Elk Point, S. D., resigns. 

REXFORD, Geo. W., accepts call to Sycamore, Ill. 

RIGGS, Cuas. B.. Roseville, [ll., accepts call to Harriman, Tenn. 
SNELL, Caas. Y., Grand Forks, called to Inkster, N. D. 
SPELMAN, Henry O., Red Cloud, Neb., resigns. 


STINSON, WIL.irAM C.. Plymouth ch., Providence, R. IL., accepts 
call to Pres. cb., Chillicothe, O 


taaeee. JosePpH O., So. Barnstead, accepts cali to Epsom, 
N.| 


aN. 


WARNER, Cnas. C., Morris, Il];, accepts call to Pres. ch. at 
Florence, Col. 


WATERMAN, WIL.IAM A., Genesee, IIl., resigns. 


LUTHERAN, 


MARTIN, Kar A., Middletown, Conn., called to Dubois, Penn. 
PIHLBLAD, E. E., Paterson, called to Bethany College, N. J. 
POERNER, Joun B., died Wheaton, Lil., July 31st, aged 80. 
ROSE, W. F., inst. Pomeroy, O., Augnst 4th. 

SCHMIDT, H. A., Bricr Hill, accepts call to Salem, O 


—" W.H., D.D., Harrisburg, Penn., called to Lincoln, 
Ne 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


ee = “ty J. A., accepts call to Westminster ch., Big Rapids, 
sas. Rosert G., D.D., died, St. Louis, Mo., August 22d, aged 


wane: WILLIAM, Ph.D., died Pittsburg, Penn., August 24th, 
aged 72. 


—- W. E., Mountain Top, accepts call to Newton, 
enn. 


FULCHER, G. A., Oregon, called to Eureka, Il. 
mite. GeEorGE, D.D., Blairsville, Penn., died August 22d, aged 


a. W. H., Everest, Kan., died August 6th, aged 67. 


KERR, J. H., D.D., appointed Peotessor of New Testament His- 
tory San Francisco Theol. Sem. 


KIEFFER, W. T. L., Washington, called to Milton, Penn. 
McKALLIP, J. K., Beaver, called to Bridgeport, Penn. 


McKINLEY, R. A., D.D., Clearfield, called to Steubenville, 
enn. 


MINTON, H. P., D.D., San Francisco Theol. Sem., accepts cali to 
supply Westminster ch. while carrying on his seminary 
work. 


PADEN, T., Ross, called Pigeon Creek, Penn. 

POLK, SAMUEL, Gainesville, Tex., accepts call Edington ch., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

RICHEY, J. H., D.D., Portage, Wis., resigns. 

VON TOBEL, ALBERT T., Auburn Seminary, called to Grace ch., 
Philadelphia, ‘Penn. 

WRIGHT, HOWARD M., accepts call to Mountain Top, Penn. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BARNWELL, W. H., Louisville, Ky., resigns and removes to 
Rome, Ga 
EDWARDS, JoHn HERBERT, Ottawa, accepts call to Church of 
our Savior, Chicago, Ill. 
PROSSER, RAwvpH H., Houma, La., resigns. 
SUTER, HENDERSON, died August 25th, Alexandria, Va. 
SWAN, Geo. E , Indianapolis, Ind., accepts call to Berkeley, Cal. 
YOUNG, C. M., Springfield, O., accepts call to Trinity cbh., Wash- 
ington, Penn. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
BANCROFT. W. G., Methodist, appointed Chaplain Wisconsin 
State Prison. 
BARRETT, J. PREssury, Christian, accepts call to Norfolk, Va. 
—— C. J., Christian, Norfolk, Va., accepts call to Marion, 
nd. 
KNIPS, JAMES M., United Pres., ord. August 22d, Octoraro, Penn. 
MYERS. —— E., Ref. Dutch, deciiues call to Presbytreian 


" ‘= D. 
NEWLIN, A. W.., Meth., died August 15th, Mexico City, aged 39. 
POWELL, ?- Christian, accepts call pol Middletown, Ind. 
WINTER, J a Ref. Ger., Cleveland, O., accepts call to Hunt- 
ington, bud. 
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Music. 


BY E, IRENZUS STEVENSON, 

It is a good many weeks since we have talked about any- 
thing in particular, except the weather. But the time is 
ripe now (it ought to be ripe after so many weeks of hot sun- 
shine) to chat of what bas happened in music or of what 
will hap in it. The chat,in fact, must be now, or there will 
be no time to talk together at all. It is misplacement of a 
word, tho, to speak of anything “ happening”’ in a business 
of art, the incidents and episodes of which are so long and so 
carefully planned out, months and months beforehand. 
While the general andcalm public is in villeayiatura with- 
out thinking of so much asan appogginatura, your wary 
manager is on his mettle, dashing or telegraphing all over 
the face of Europe. By July or August he well knows 
what and who will be doing for him between a coming No- 
vember and May. Fancy what such living ahead of time 
may mean as a nervous effect on impressarios and artists! 
Music of the future and headaches, assuredly. In the ex- 
pectation of the next proofs of it we can morecomplacently 
forgive the aggressive stupidities of the hotel-parlor ama- 
teur concert, whose excuse of charity leads often to awful 
excesses. Oh, Fresh Air Fund! Oh, Floating Hospital! 
Oh, Babies’ Vacation Party! How many crimes are com- 
mitted in your names. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that since May these 
United States of America of ours have known no approach 
to a national event in music. Lucky, thrice lucky, he who 
shall descry such a thing (it being for our good and art’s 
good) and tell us of it betimes. We have not been bereaved 
of great composers; for we have had none. We have not 
ost, by somecavalier act of Congress,any subventions for 
instruction or example in music: for we haven’tany to lose. 
The artists who delight us in the winter have once again 
largely made Europe their vacation-place—and wisely, in- 


asmuch as so many of them belong there : and are with us, 


but because business is business, and because here he payeth 
well who loveth well. Our musical affection here stands that 
test. The months’ necrologic list is acceptably short. Notice- 
able in it isthe name of ano!d-time song-writer, Dr. George 
F. Root, who died at his home in Maine, last month: an 
amiable man, whose rattling lyrics attained enormous fa- 
vor during the excite] enthusiasms of the Civil War, rep- 
resenting a distinct and curious phase of music in America. 
if not much art. No festivals of song outside of a limited 
and ‘local radius have been disturbed by the exuberance of 
a thermometer that has executed some extraordinary en- 
trechats. New York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, Balti- 
more and Philadelphia have not felt the need of symphonies 
so much as of very cold beverages. 

As to our own city, since last May we have had in town 
less music than during any summer term that I recall. 
Even the small beer of light opera, of comic opera, in 

tnglish—so small much of it, always !—did not bubble up, 
except as to *‘ Kismet”? a poor thing, but Mr. Richard Car- 
roll’s, and Mr. Gustav Kerker’s own—nemine contradicente. 
Some very industrious, honest and occasionally fairly ar- 
tistic performances of well-known German and French 
comic opera have been sung (in German) at the Terrace 
Garden, by the indefatigable (one hopes they are such in 
view of so much hard work) Ferenczy troupe. I[t often 
puts to shame local ideas of dealing with the same article 
such as American companies and managers illustrate, year 
in and year out. There is no shirking, no liberty-taking 
with anything vital to the work, and everybody is in ear- 
nest for doing his or her best. Mr. Anton Seidl has con- 
ducted another series of his orchestral concerts down at 
Brighton Beach, tho it was not expected till the early sum- 
mer that these would be undertaken. The programs have 
been good. The attendance has been large. Everything, 
indeed, has been satisfactory in them, except two somewhat 
important factors—the place and the playing. The situa- 
tion of the seaside concert hall and its very open-air acous- 
tics are absolutely destructive of musical enjoyment of 
almost everything played ; and the band is not a good band. 
If it does not contain more commonplace material, it 
seems to play more mechanically, than ever before. The 
strings are essentially coarse in nearly all their work. But 
then “‘the seaside vulgarizes everything,” we know; and 
perhaps Brighton’s salt air, merry-go-rounds and bicycle 
facilities account for rasping fiddles and a laissez aller in 
an orchestra’s doings. Brighton Beach, bowever, has not 
been the only seaside spot in the vicinity graced with a bet- 
ter article of music than is everywhere afforded: Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s performance of “The Messiah” at Asbury Park 
was an interesting and serious August event, at least for 
all Ocean County ; and it is stated that the audience—cer- 
tainly an enormous one—exceeded twelve thousand persons. 
Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson, Mrs. Mary L. Clary, Mr. J. H. 
McKinley and Mr. Ericsson Bushnell, a chorus of about 
four hundred voices, and the Symphony Society Orchestra 
took part. Perhaps a summer oratorio festival near town 
might not be an inartistic or ill-paid venture, and will 
serve until that lodge in some vast (but not too wild or too 
distant) wilderness is erected, to which New Yorkers and 
Bostonians and Philadelphians and Chicagoans and Cin- 
cinnatians, and the music-mad from hundreds of other big 
and little towns will turn; an American Bayreuth, for 
summer afternoons and evenings of Mozart, Gluck and 
Wagner. Who knows but what such may reward the vir- 
tuous and the others some day ? 

Such a festival yet in nubibus, quite likely to stay there, 
brings one to overlooking the events since spring across the 
great water. It would be interesting—or at least it might 
be improving to write of a Bayreuth Festival. But there 
has been none, albeit Nibelungen squeaks and gibbers, of 
very anticipatory and very private rehearsals for next sea- 
son, have been heard in the Wagner Theater and in the 
roomy house in Richard Wagnerstrasse. But Munich 
has taken upagainits taleof performances of the “ model” 
type, with undiminished success, a before audiences ex- 
ceédingly American in comp@e€fon. These, in fact, have 
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been representing our Yankee land in every corner and ac- 
cent, from Maine to—what is the furthest and Jatest 
State 9—incInding those who know Wagner bv heart and 
scorn Wolzogen. and those who yet. call the Great: Richard 
“© Wagener,” and who love their Briinnhilde, (like worthy 
Mr. Corder.) onlv as “* Rrvnvhilder.”” But our worser faults 
heavens mend! There are at least two. much worse, One 
is to know Wagner not at all. and the other to allow ac- 
quaintance with him to eclinse for us all other compesers 
that have been or can be. In latter Mav and early June, 
occurred three of the greater German choral festivals. the 
Allgemeiner Deutscher Musikverein, with its thirty-first 
meeting, this time at Braunschweig: the seventy-second 
meeting of the venerable Lower Rhine Festival, at 
Cologne: and the sixth Baden Sangerfest, inviting some 
157 societies, Of these the firat received no great praise 
either from what it offered or how it fulfilled it~ responsi- 
bilities, and apparently is moribund without much lament- 
ing. A new romantic opera, ‘ Lorelei ” (ah, new theme !), 
by Hans Sommer, a local song-comnoser of good parts, was 
produced, without justifying itself. The leading con- 
cert. numbers were Berlioz’s ‘‘ Requiem.”’ Bach’s cantata, 
‘Bin’ Feste Burg ist Unser Gott.” the Introduction tothe 
second act of “Ingwelde,” a new opera by Max Schilling 
that has made headway recently, Liszt’s “ Faust’? svm- 
phony, and other orchestral, vocal or chamber-music mat- 
ters. This festival was, also, unexnectedlv notable as 
having drawn public attention to the amusing bnt bitter 
quarrel hetween Engene d’Albert and Bernhard Staven- 
hagen, who had not been able to get along with the fact 
that each was a lawfully appointed court-conductor at 
Weimar; a divided situation that, it must be confessed, 
offers most practical inconveniences, from which Mr. 
a’ Albert withdrew, after a tremendons newspaper duel, 
The Lower Rhine Festival was a quite different matter 
and has been spoken of as an extraordinarv one in merit. 
Cologne overflowed with strancers. as often hitherto, and 
almost every conductor or artist of high rank in Germany 
dropped in npon it, guest or performer—tho Mr Wuellner, 
of Cologne, was the sole director. Haydn’s ‘ Seasons,” 
Bach’s cantata on the opening verses of the ‘‘Seventy- 
sixth Psalm.” Mozart’s E flat Ssmphonv, and Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” overture may stand 
as the conservative ballast of the three days’ performances ; 
with Humperdinck’s “ Pilgrimage to Kevlaar,”’ certain se- 
lections from Richard Strauss’s new opera, ‘‘Guntram,” 
avd Max Bruch’s sacred cantata. ‘‘ Moses”? (an excerpt 
from it, for soli, chorns and orchestra), as the new and 
more contemporary. This festival, especially historic and 
representative, evidently holds its own with strength and 
increasing acceptance. 

But this retrospect, even before it reaches rather less arid 
and desultory matters, must be interrupted and resumed 
next week. 








Science. 


Lorp RAYLFIGH and Professor Ramsay, ina late paper 
discussing the new elements, say: 


“Are argon and helium single elements or mixtures of ele- 
ments? But before discussing it let us consider another ques= 
tion: How does argon happen to occur in the air and helium 
only in minerals? Why is helium not present in air? A satis- 
factory answer to this question is, we think, contained ina paper 
by Dr. Johnstone Stoney (Chemical News, 1895, 1xxi, 67). He there 
shows that were hydrogen to be present in air (and it might be 
present, in spite of the oxygen with which it could be mixed, for 
asmall quantity would surely escape combination), it would, in 
virtue of the velocity of its own proper molecular motion, remove 
itself from our planet. and emigrate to a celestial body possess- 
ing sufficient gravitational attraction to hold it fast. Dr. Stoney 
suggests this explanation to account for the absence of an atmos- 
phere and of water vapor on the moon, and for the - presence of 
an atmosphere of hydrogen on the sun. It would also account 
for the absence of heliumin our atmosphere, and for the pres- 
ence of the chromospheric line Ds. Of course, if an element can 
form compounds, or if it is absorbed by solids, as helium appears 
to be, it will, like hydrogen and helium, be found on the earth. 

* The inertness of these gases would favor their existence in the 
free state; and argon exists in the atmosphere, precisely | ecause 
it forms nocompounds. Similarly, nitrogen is a constituent of air, 
because, in the first place, those elements with which it combines 
directly are comparatively rare, and also because such com- 
pounds are mostly decomposed by water; and the excess of ni- 
trogen, therefore, occurs in the free state. Similarly, the occur- 
rence of free oxygen is due to the fact that some remains over, 
after all, or almost all, the readily oxidized substances have al- 
ready united with oxygen. If there exist gases similar to argon 
in inertness, they, too, may be looked for in air.” 


.... There is a growing belief among vegetab!e biologists 
that growth in plants is rhythmic and not regularly con- 
tinuous, and that the difference in the degrees of rest and 
progression of the growth-waves, or, as one might say, the 
difference in the intensity of the growth-wave has much to 
do with the evolution of form. For instance, in our com- 
mon dogwood (Cornus Florida), the bud scales that protect 
the little heads of flowers through winter, and which in 
most plants would fall off in spring as dry scales, make a 
renewed growth in spring, and become what the botanist 
terms tbe ‘“‘involucral bracts,” and often make a dogwood 
forest as white as snow. These involucral bracts are, in- 
deed, about all that is popularly regarded as the dogwood 
flower. The bud scales in other species of dogwood do fall 
as dry scales, the growth current having mi-sed them and 
passed on to other directions. This life current, according 
to its intensity, must, of necessity, change the form of or- 
gans affected, and hence produce what the botanist would 
call a different species. But even this additional insight 
into the work of nature in the production of new species 
does not bring the biologist any nearer to the ultimate 
cause. He may postulate, or even prove, that change is 
brought about by varying intensities of growth-waves: 
but how the force is produced that regulates these varying 
intensities is a question that seems to make the real origin 
of species more obscure than ever. 
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...-Observers are aware that the leaves of pines and 
allied plants are adherent to the bark for nearlv or quite 
their whole surface. Thev die annually like other leaves, 
but remain as rhomboidal eniderms on the bark for a 
number of years. It has recently been discovered that this 
union of leaf ard bark is an attribute of high vital power, 
When pines. cedars and other allied Conifers are young 
and weak, the leaves are not. connate or united with the 
branches. It is often several years hefere the strong 
growth aprears in which the united leaves and stems are 
evident. Inthe red cedar and some iunipers, however, the 
two forms of growth may be found on the same tree—the 
weaker branches baving the free ‘‘leaf-like”’ leaves, and 
the more vigorens ores the Jeaves united. Some individ- 
val trees carry the juvenile weakness all through life, and 
have always free leaves. Nurserymen propagate these as 
distinct varieties, A recent author has shown that many 
supvoced species of Conifers from Japan sre merely garden 
propagations of a weak individual: and in some instances 
individual plants. so raised. have assumed, after many 
years of the free-leaved condition, the adult or connate- 
leaved condition. These weak growing, free-leaved forms 
are beginning to be known as vegetable imbeciles. 

.... A case of hypnotism in a Srrian lizard is reported in 
Nature by W. T. Van Dvek. When one is caught after 
trying to escape if held firmly it fal's into a limp, motion- 
less state, appenring asif dead : but itis simply ina trance- 
like stete, which may last. several minutes, The readiest 
way of inducing the trance is to take the lizard’s head be 
tween one’sthumb and finger, making gentle rressure upon 
the angles of the jaw and upon theear, thosimilar pressure 
on the sides of the trunk, just behind the forelevs. is just 
about as effective. These facts, with other details given by 
the author, lend, he thinks, no support whatever to the 
hypothesis that the animal is simply feivoing death. It is 
not an instinctive act, but a mere neurosis: é.¢ , an inci- 
dental reaction of the higher nervons cevters. Similar ex- 
periments might be made on our native lizards in the 
Southern States. 


....That a plant appreciated by the cultivator in one 
country is but a weed in another, is exemplified by the 
sensitive plant. Iv ovrgardens few are more welcome. In 
India it is such a pest that it is regarded with as much dis- 
gust. as the Canada thi-tle, horse nettle, or other notorious 
plants are by the American cultivator. It is considered 
one of the vilest weeds in India. 

....Sound-producing ants are referred to by S. E. Peal, in 
Nature. Ove kind of Indian ant gives a series of triple 
sounds, another kind a set of five or six, gradually decreas- 
ing. The sounds were made by rasping the horny tip of the 
last abdominal segment on any resonant material, such as 
thin dry bark, dry leaves, etc. He also refers to tbe toler- 
ably loud percussive ‘‘ tok-tok’’ of Barbes macroceps. 


...-More is said about stridulating spiders in Nature, 
by S. E Peal, writing from India. The sound of the ‘ bear 
spider” can be easily heard at a distance of ten or twelve 
yards, and is like pouring small shot ona plate. 








Schoot and College. 


Whit Germany is showins signs of being willing to 
throw open to a limited degree her universities and the 
learned professions to women, Austro-Hungary is appar- 
ently determined to adbere to the traditional policy of 
exclusion. Several cases of recent date show this. A 
Vienna Jadv, Mrs. Siddv Eisenschiitz, graduated at Berne 
in the depsrtment of natural sciences, and made application 
to he admitted to medical examinations at the University 
of Vienna. The Cultus Minister denied her request on the 
ground that on principle the Austrian Government cannot 
permit woman to practice medicive. Asimilarcase is that 
of Baroness Possaner, who graduated in a college and then 
took the degree of Doctor of Medicine in Ziirich, where she 
also passed the official State examinations. Her disserta- 
tion on “‘ Diseases ef the Eyes in Connection with Kidney 
Disturbances” was very favorably received by the medical 
press and profession. Afterward the Baroness took part as 
a special student in the gynecological clinics of Professor 
Schauta, of Vienna. and received from him the highest 
testimopial@ of efficiency. In addition she has offered to 
submit to any examination in medicine which the State 
would require. Yet the authorities have refused to permit 
her to practice, on the ground that the Superior Sanitary 
Commission of the Empire has advised against the admis- 
sion of women to the medical profession. A similar re- 
quest was made by another medical graduate, Miss Schorr, 
whose specialties are zoology, botany and mineralogy : but 
the same answer was returned. In Hungary the prospects 
for women seem somewhat better. Occasionally a woman 
is admitted to university lectures as a “ visitor’: but here 
the matter ends. The Hungarian Countess Vilma Hu- 
germey, who returned from Ziirich with a medical diploma, 
petitioned the Senate of the University at Budapest for 
recognition and admission to practice. Nothing was 
granted her except to practice midwifery. However, the 
women’s cause is receiving assistance in Hungary from an 
unexpected source. The Association of Pharmacists has 
decided to advocate the admission of women to their de- 
partment, and has also asked to have them admitted to 
the pharmaceutical courses at the universities on an equal 
footing with men. The Cultus Minister has, on the basis 
of this petition, asked the University Senate to hand down 
an opinion as to the advisability of admitting women to 
the Hungarian universities in all their departments. The 
Senate has replied that women could be admitted in case 
they were fully prepared to undertake the work, iec., had 
taken a gymnasium course, and that the Senate sbould 
pass on each application for admission. 





...-The Christian Biblical Institute, of Stanfordville, 
N. Y., the theological school of the Christian denominua- 
tion, has had a year of unusual prosperity. _The number 
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of students last year was the greatest in the history of the 
Institute. Its endowment was increased during the year 
by about $7,000, and, besides, a giftof the Hon. F. A. Palm- 
er. of the National Broadway Bank, of New York City, 
adds $1,500to itsanpualincome. Two professors are added 
to its Faculty. The Rev. C, A. Tillinghast, of Providence, 
R.I., is made resident Professor of Biblical History and 
Christian Missions, and the Rev. T. M. McWhioney, of 
Franklin, O.,is appointed Professor of Christian Ethics, 
to give a course of lectures annually on this subject. 








Charities. 


THE final settlement of the estate of the late John 
F. Delaplaiue of this city secures the sum of $1,699 to each 
of the eleven charitable organizations mentioned in the will 
as residuary legatees. These are: St. Luke’s Home for Indi- 
gent Christian Females, Home for the Friendless, the 
Woman’s Hospital, the Society for the Relief of Aged In- 
digent Females, the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, the New York Magdalen Benevolent 
Society, the Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, the Demilt 
Dispensary, the American Home Missionary Society, the 
American Bible Society and the American Missionary As- 
sociation. 

...-The will of the late Mrs. Hope Potter Walker, of 
Boston, gives the greater part of her estate, which amoants 
to about $30 000, to the Bristol Old Ladies’ Home, Bristol, 
R. I.. under the conditions that the managers of the Home 
build or buy a suitable building for the use of the inmates 
instead of the one now in use. It is the only bequest of 
any great copsequence that the institution has received 
heretofore. The sum of #1,000 is left to the Benevolent As- 
sociation of St Michael’s Episcopal Church. Bristol, $500 
of it to go toward the branch of Indian Missions, and $500 
to the branch of Home Missions. 





.-.. The sons of the late Simon Wormeser, the banker, of 
this city, have made donations to a number of charitable 
institutions. Among them were the following: Montefiore 
Home, #2,500: Mount Sinai Hospital, $2,500; Hebrew Or- 
pban Asylum, $2,509: Home for Aged and Infirm Hebrews, 
31,000. and United Hebrew Charities, $1,000. NDonatioas 
were also made toa number of other institutions to the 
amount of about $5,000. In all, the gifts aggregate about 
$15,00). 


.... By the will of the late Josepb T. Perkins, of Brooklyn, 
the following bequests for charitable purpo<es ure made: 
$25,600 to the Church Charity foundation, of Long Island; 
$25,000 to the Brooklyn Home for Aged Men: $20,000 to the 
Brooklyn Industrial School Association and Home for 
Destitute Children. He also gives $10,000 to the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. 


...-Tbe will of Mrs. Martha A, Williamson, late of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., leaves over $30,000 in public bequests. Bates 
Coliege, Lewiston, Me., and Carleton College, Minn., each 
receives $20,000; $1,000 goes to the National Council for 
Ministerial Relief. The American Board is residuary 
legatee. 


.... By the will of the late Charles Walter Ogden, of this 
city, alegacy of 31,000 was left to the Church of the Holy 
Communion ; one of $2,500 to the domestic mission work, 
and $1,500 to the foreign mission work of the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 


..-.-The late John Davenport bequeathed about $115,000 
to the Davenport Home for Orphan Girls at Bath, N. Y. 


....Dr. H. B. Silliman nas given $59,000 for the erection of 
a new Presbyterian church at Coboes, N. Y. 








Personals, 


AMONG the stories told of the late Justice William 
Strong is one that illustrates both his early train'ng aud 
his acuteness of mind. At some festive occasion when he 
was a boy hequitetly apprupriated a cake from the table. 
The loss was not discovered until the family and guests 
were seated at the table, and nothing was said about it at 
the time. After the guests had departed, however, the 
reverend father of the young epicure said to him: ‘*‘ Don’t 
you know, my son, that in taking that cake you broke one 
of God’s commandments?” ‘* ‘Question 82,’ ”’ responded 
the young hopeful, who had the Catechism at his tongue’s 
end, ‘‘‘is any man able perfectly to keep the command- 
ments of God ‘ Answer 82. No mere man, since the 
fall, is able in this life perfectly to keep the command- 
ments of God, but doth daily break them in thought, 
word and deed.’ ’’? What reply, if any, was made to this by 
the boy’s father is not a matter of record, but it will be 
generally admitted that the future jurist then and there 
fairly won his first case. 





....One of the largest private estates in the world is that 
of Dr. W. Seward Webb, at Shelburne, Vt., on the shores 
of Lake Champlain. Tbe property consists of more than 
4,000 acres of beautifal rolling land bordering on the lake. 
There Dr. Webb maintains one of the most magnificent 
establishments on the cont'‘nent—Shelburne House—where 
he lives the greater part of the year and entert:ins in royal 
style. He has a stable of blooded horses, a fleet of yachts 
on the lake, and hasa game preserve of several hundred 
acres. He can entertaia his friends with racing, yachting 
and bunting and fishing, all of which sports he enjoys 
himself. 


-...Jt was the late Robbins Battell, of Norwich, Conn., 
who induced Thomas Hovenden, who was kiiled the other 
day, to paint the picture of John Brown’s last moments. 
Mr. Ba'teil promised Mr Hovenden 35.000, but tola bim if 
he could sell it for more he would release him. The artist, 
however, was conteat t2 tura it over to Mr. Battel]l. A 
well-known Philadelphian gave Hovenden the data on 
w hich the picture was bused. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of ** Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us asan equivulent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes reczivel, The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 


A NEW SAGA IN ENGLISH. 


BY HENRY HAYMAN, D.D., 
HONORARY CANON OF CARLISLE. 














THE Rev. W. C. GREEN, of Hepworth, Suffolk, well 
known before for bis neat and scholarlv editions of that 
prince of antique fun, the comedian Aristophanes, has 
opened a new vein in Icelandic scholarship, and his 
translation of the Egil Saga into highly readable Eng- 
lish, especially when we allow for the intricate twist in 
the fiber of its occasional snatches of song, may be said 
to gush hot as an Icelandic geyser with adventure and 
hair- breadth escapes, 

The social scene on which his volume opens is one of 
perpetual private war, with every landholder of note 
“doing,” it may be said, ‘“‘ what wis wrong in his own 
eyes.” Fcr there was never within ‘‘ Saga” memory any 
question that bloodshed was a breach of the social order. 
In that private war no prisoners seem ever taken—only 
lives. There is a custom of ransom, or more technically 
of ‘* atonemeat”; bnt it is not the living who are so ran- 
somed but the dead. Every man of sufficient note seems 
to have as a matter of course his friends and his ene- 
mies, the latter predominating for choice. Why should 
a man have one enemy the more by sparing hisl'f-? He 
therefore knocks him on the head in fair fight or treach- 
erous ambuscade ; and then, if the suit be followed up, 
and he finds he must, ‘‘atones” him afterward. There 
never was 2 simpler process for keeping down a redun- 
dant p»pulitios. Toree-fourths of the men who figure 
in the narrative get taus their quietus either in, or ere 
they reach, their full maturity of vigor. The modern 
proverb, ‘* Live and let live,” was, in the Vikings’ read- 
ing, ‘‘Slay and let be slain.” The one consideration 
which bolds the hand at times is that of the expensive- 
ness of a wholesale massacre. The saying ascribed to 
Sir Robert Walpole, ‘* All those men have their price,” is 
literally true. In the Saga every man ‘has his price,” 


‘ not for his living person, voice and vote, but for his car- 


cass when dead. The thralJ, the house-carle, the free- 
man, the head of a family, have each his figure in the 
‘‘atonement” tariff. And as there is no evidence that 
any ‘‘reduction was allowed fora number taken,” few, 
if any, could afford the luxury of extermiaation. Thus 
there is always a hopeful scion left to take up the blood- 
feud, and keep the exciting game alive. 

Next to the intricacies of Icelandic verse (on which 
Mr, Green is erudite and amusing), appear those of Ive- 
landic law. At every step the pleadings are liable to 
challenge, and the plaintiff to be non-suited, in case of a 
single formality of phrase omitted or altered. Amidst 
the men of blows and blood with whom the swry 
abounds, there is always some sage who holds aloof from 
strife, or leaves that to'his sons, and founds his social 
reputation upon knowing every device and resource 
which two generations of chicane have made familiar to 
him. He has an armory of quibbles at his fingers’ 
ends, and his c,untenance is as much sougbt fur as were 
those of the jurisprudents of republican Rome. But in 
all these intricate pleadings there is never a line of writ- 
ing. Of writing, indeed, we only hear in the form of 
runic spells. Weare not in an age of record. Kings 
send dispa ches to one another orally and accredit their 
bearers ‘‘by tokens.” Courts are held and sit for weeks 
in the summer, the great season of palaver, when men 
‘ride to the Thing.” Thetestimony of **‘ twelve men ”— 
that venerable palladium which the modern world has 
taken over—is always to the front, and theentire process 
is unblackened by ink. The monotony of homicides and 
burnings, at home, is broken by spells of roving and 
plundering—nay, of commerce and cargoes. All the 
outlying tea-flanks of every northern and western king- 
dom were impartially pillaged. The richest and weak- 
est are, of course, the surest field of profit without incon- 
venient loss. ‘* That summer,” we read again and again, 
the hero of the incident, the Thorold or Thrain or Ezil of 
the hour, sailed east or west, as the case may be, *‘and 
harried, and got great wealth and fame.” 2 

In this violent and loosely jointed social system the 
most striking feature is the dignity of womanhood. 
Here and there emrrzes an illegitimate child or a ques- 
tionable marriage ; and one of the most interesting cases 
before ** the Thing” is theallegation tha: Taora ‘* Lace- 
hand” was degraded in her wedlock. Here is the one 
love story of the whole book. Bjorn, her suitor, is refused, 
and by a ruse carries her off, evidently nothing lot», to 
bis own father’s house, who refuses Bjorn the wedding 
feast, because her father is his (the father’s) friend. 
Bjorn seeks refuge in Iceland, but there too finds friends 
of the injured family who make his position precarious. 
But fina'ly he finds a friend and advocate in a son of the 
house, and interests his host in his fortunes, During the 
earlier part of the adventure, Thora is an inmate of “‘ the 
bower” of Bjorn’s mother. Thence he summons her to 


depart and seek the sea with him, and she complies. 
The whole detail shows that she went of her own good- 
will. Afterward Bjorn makes ‘‘ atonément” for his 
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wrong, and is accepted as lawfully wedded to Thora; but 
in the next generation the circumstances, so exceptional 
to the usual customs, are made the occasion to dispute 
the claim of Asgerdr their daughter, the wife of Egil the 
hero, to her share of Bjorn’s heritage. The feud of Egil’s 
house with the King prevents the lawsuit from ever be- 
ing settled., But that heritage is located in Norwav, and 
therefore it is in Norway, not Iceland, that the case of 
Thora’s daughter's heritage is brought and the question 
of Thora’s runaway matchis raised. On her behalf are 
‘* produced witnesses, twelve men and all well chosen, 
Those had all heard. being present, the reconciliation of 
Thovir (Thora’s father) ard Bj ro,and thev offered to 
the King and judges toswearit. The judges were will- 
ing to accept their oath. if the king forbad it not” The 
last cla:'se shows the halt and maim character of Jaw at 
the period. It halted for the King’s permit, ard in this 
case his indecision maimed it. Hearswers not the ap- 
peal of the court or jury, but ‘‘ Queen Ganbilda took 
the word.” She is the evil witch of the narrative, and 
calls irstantly on her brother Alf to prevent the judges’ 
sentence. He with an armed following ** cnt in sunder 
the precinct reprs and tore down the poles.” These 
‘* surroundings” of the outdoor hall of juégment, held 
sub Jove, have survived in the prize-fighters’ ring to mod- 
ern davs. Egil, the plaintiff, thns balked of right, 
loudly challenges defendant to settle the case by single 
combat, adding: ‘‘ Be thou every man’s dastard if thou 
darest not.” After a threstful remark from the King, 
who at last finds his voic®, which Egil answers with min- 
gled spirit and prvdence, he turns to the assembly now 
in confusion, and bans all those Jands (now in dispute) 
to defendant and all others, ‘and any one who shall 
herein offend, I denounce as a law breaker, a peacc- 
breaker and accursed.” 

This singular scene shows us the utter precariousness 
of civil right at the period. Law was a potientiality 
only until force majeure (the King’s, in this instance) 
gave it actiality. Had Eyil been backed by a strong 
following of angry, insurgent liegemen with their weap- 
ons ready, a hattle royal in the most literal sense would 
have ensued; and had they been victorious, the law would 
have delivered its oracle. But as it was, the suit was 
baffled, and Arinbjorn, Eyil's friend and Thora’s 
brother, delivers his mind thus: ‘* We have not got law ; 
but the King is much in wrath, so that I expect our men 
(the plaintiff’s friends and followers) will get hard meas 
ure from him, if he can bring it about.” Law was rot 
only not to be had, but the Kirg’s passions had been 
stirred by the appeal to it ; the beffled suitor is as a de- 
feated rebel, and *‘ vae victis/”’ ‘*Tne wrath of a king 
is as the roaring of a lion,” is the proverbof an age when 
law is not, savein ideal. Yet the idea is in the minds of 
all, coupled witha sentiment in favor of its realization ; 
and this, slowly fermenting in the popular mass, works 
its way through the ages until law becomes supreme. 
The passage is the most instructive in the book, and 
throws its strong, unconscious light on a stage midway, 
or rather more, between savagery ani civilization. The 
date of the incident is given as 933 A.D. 

The main plot of the memoir turns on the feud be- 
tween the King of Norway and Ezil’s family, which 
had, in the person of his grandfather, Kvendulf, emi- 
grated, to escape the aggressions of royal prerogative, to 
Iceland ; leaving, however, behind them claims of beri- 
tage, chiefly ucqnired through marriages, one of which, 
in the above iustarce, they endeavor in vain to assert. 
Thorolf, Kvendulf’s son, in quest of a more stirring life, 
returns from Icelard and t:k~s service under the King. 
The breach, thus closed for a while, is soon widened ty 
Thorolf falling under the King’s suspicion, through false 
accusations—th se again stirred up through a question 
of disputedioheri‘arce. Thorolf sustainsroyal violence, 
retaliates, and is killed in a sea-fight against the King in 
person; whose son and successor, Eric, thwarts the 
course of law as above against Ezil, who has been grow- 
ing to man’s estate during the last mentioned events. 
Finding Norway too hot for him, he and a second 
Thorolf, hiselder brother by some twelve years, resolve 
to seek the service of E giish Athelstan, for whom they 
win an important but hitherto unknown battle at Vin- 
heath, somewhere in Northumberland, against Olaf, the 
Scottish Kirg, and earls. In this Thorolf commands one 
division. The battle with its preliminary arrangements 
and victorious banquet following are highly character- 
istic, as follows: 

“The King’s [Athelstan’s] division stood on the plain 
toward the river; Thorolf’s division moved on the bigber 
ground toward the wood. King Olaf drew up his forces, 
when he saw King Athelstau had done so. He also made 
two divisions, Ei. her had a large army: there was no dif- 
ference on the score of numbers; but King Ulaf’s second 
division moved near the wood against the force under 
Thorolf. The commanders tnercof were Scotch earls, the 
men mostly Scotch; and it was a great multitude. And 
now the armies closed, and soon the battle waxed fierce. 
Thorolf pressed eayerly forward, cau-iog bis standard to 
be borne onward along the wovudside. He thought to go so 
far forward as to turn upon the Scottish king’s division 
behind theirshields. His own men held their shields before 
them ; they rushed to the wood, which was on their nght, 
to cover thut side. So farin advance weut Thorolf that 
few of h!s men were before bim; but just when he was least 
on his guard, out Jeaped from the wood Ear! Adils and his 
followers. They thrust at Toorolf at once with many hal- 
berds, aud there by the wood he fell; but Thorfid, who bore 
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the standard, drew back to where the men stood thicker. 
Adils now attacked them, and a fiercé contest was there. 
The Scots shouted a shout of victory, as having slain the 
enemy’s chieftain. This shout when Egil heard, and saw 
Tborolf’s standard going back, he felt sure that Thorolf 
himself would not be with it; so he bounded thither over 
the space between the two divisions. Full soon learnt he 
the tidings of what was done, when he came to his men. 
Then did he keenly spur them on to the charge, himself 
foremost in the van. He had in his hand his sword Adder. 
Forward Egil pressed, and hewed on either hand of him, 
felling many men. Thorfid bore the standard close after 
him ; behind the standard followed the rest. Right sharp 
was the conflict there. Egil went forward till he met Earl 
Adils. Few blows did they exchange ere Earl Adils fell, 
and many men around him. But after the earl’s death his 
followers fled.” 


The victorious right division then falls on the flank of 
King Olaf’s men “ behind their shields.” They break in 
flight, and Olaf falls. Thus the field is won; and inspite 
of Thorolf’s rashness—‘‘ a good soldier, but a bad gen- 
eral”—the Norsemen’s prowess seems the determining 
factor. Returning from pursuit, Egil finds Thorolf’s 
body : 

‘‘He took it up, washed it, and performed such other 
offices as were the wont of thattime. They dug a grave 
there, and laid Thorolf therein, with all his weapons and 
raiment. Then Egil clasped a gold bracelet on either 
wrist, before they parted from him; this done they heaped 
on stones and cast in mold.” 

The reader will note the change of time and manners— 
in fact that from heathen to Christian—implied in *‘ such 
offices as were the wont of the time.” The next scene is 
afer the battle, ‘* where the King sat at the drinking”: 

**And Egil sat down there and cast his sbield before his 
eet. He had his belm on his head and had his sword 
across his knees; and now and again he half drew it, then 
clashed it back into the sheath. He sat upright, but with 
head bent forward. Egil was large featured, broad of fore- 
head, with large eyebrows, a nose not long but very thick, 
lips wide and long, chin exceeding broad, as was all about 
the jaws: thick-necked was he and big-shouldered beyond 
other men, hard-featured and grim when angry. He was 
well made, more than commonly tall, had kair wolf-gray 
and thick, but became early bald. He was black-eyed , and 
brown skinned. But as he sat . he drew one eye- 
brow down towards the cheek, the other up to the roots of 
the hair. He would not drink now, tho the horn was borne 
to him, but alternately twitched his eyes up and down. 
King Athelstan sat in the upper high seat. He too laid his 
sword across his knees. When they had sat there fora 
time, then the Kiog drew his sword from the sheath, and 
took from his arm a gold ring large and good, and placing 
it upon the sword-point he stood up, and went across the 
floor, and reached it over the fire to Egil. Egil stood up 
and drew his sword, and went across the floor. He stuck 
the sword-point within the round of the ring, and drew it to 
him; then he went back to his place. The King sat him 
again in his high seat. But when Egil was set down, he 
drew the ring on his arm, and then his brows went back to 
their place. He now laid down sword and helm, took the 
horn that they bare to him and drankit off. Thensarg he: 

* Mailed monarch, god of battle, 
Maketh the tinkling circlet 
Hang, bis own arw forsaking, 

On hawk-trod wrist of mine. 
I bear on arm brand-wielding 
Bracelet of red gold gladly. 
War-falcon’s feeder meetly 
Findeth such meed of praise.’ ” 

The sturdy, independent bearing of the champion, con- 
scious of neglect and resenting it, is outspoken here, 
We observe, by the way, that the helmet was open and 
fully exposed the face, The stately ring-handing on 
sword-point, slipping it from blade to blade, is‘literally 
a most piquantceremony. It is equivalent to investing 
with an order of merit, But there is no bending of knee 
to receive the accolade. Man stands up to man, and tho 
that man be king, he is merely by accident, as it were, 
superior. Asa later poet sang: 

“ The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
A man’s a man for a’ that.” 

We note also, incidentally, falconry as the warrior’s 
sport in the “ hawk-trod wrist.” The verses themselves 
echo the intense self-assertion of the man armed eap-é- 
pie, in his sense of €qual manhcood. Not until his 
self-respect is satisfied is hishelm doffed. Even then he 
is NOt uncovering as to a royal presence, but in the sense 
of comradeship found and hospitality accepted. One can 
understand how this race of men became, when Chris- 
tianized, the salt of Europe. Their most startling fact 
is their wonderfully short education and rapid adoles- 
cence. They seem not once, like Cesar, but often and 
everywhere, to *‘ come and see and conquer.” In Neus- 
tria, England, Naples, Sicily, Apulia, Russia, and, tho 
less permanently, in Tunis, Tripoli and in the Greek Em- 
pire, they carry the germs of a high yet hardy civiliza- 
tion, and mostly re-enforce the influence of the Popes. 
How different would Ireland have been, if, instead of 
founding her then only cities on a few estuaries and 
coast-points, they had thorouzhly conquered her soil, 
disciplined her into a nation and given her a history ! 
They come into history assea-plunderers and Vikings, and 
pass out of it as the champions of organization, the moral 
drili-masters of the West. To account for such a race 
emerging from the wiatry fiords of the Baltic, is one of 
the paradoxes of history. We see exactly in the daunt- 
less bearing of Egil before Athelstan the same spirit 
which, earlier in the century, when ‘: Hrolf the Ganger” 
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was called upon to do homage to Karl the Fat, kneel and 
kiss his foot, had led him to depute one of his followers, 
whose rude strength, instead of bending, raised the royal 
limb so suddenly as to shake the monarch from bis seat. 
Iceland received Christianity in the year 1000. But the 
faith was ‘‘ casting its shadow before” in the ceremony 
known as “‘ prim-signing,” giving the signaculum crucis, 
as Mr, Green explains, preliminary to baptism. This 
was commonly adopted by merchants trading to Cbris- 
tian ports and soldiers in the pay of Christian princes. 
Thorolf and Egil received this at Athelstan’s desire (p.91). 
It not only facilitated intercourse, as a sort of ** prose- 
lytism of the gate,” but entitled to semi-Christian burial. 
Thus *‘the bones of Egil were laid” (after a first inter- 
ment, like that of Thorolf, ‘‘ with weapons and raiment’) 
‘‘in the outer part of the churchyard at Moss-Fell,” on 
the doubtful margin of hallowed and common ground, 
suggesting the limbus, or edge of Paradise, to which 
medieval belief consigned the souls of the olden patri- 
archs. 

We have seen a glimpse of the poetry. It gushes 
everywhere in the book. Kvendulf and Skallagrim fur- 
nish each a sample stave ; but Egil may be said to bubble 
over with them. Asked for the tidings of his most re- 
cent cruise, he recites a stave. In the council of war he 
gives advice in verse. In every event of combat, plun- 
der, glory, he is his own vates sacer—as it were, Ulysses 
and Homer rolled intoone. He can always drink, always 
fight, always sing—nay, he can both fight and sing, with 
liquor under his belt » hich would bave laid ano hrr man 
dead-drunk. In his single combat with Ljot, ‘‘ the Ber- 
serk and duelist,” whom, of course, he slays, the arena is 
enlivened five times over with such Heliconic snatches, 
including the prelude and afterpiece. Doomed to death 
by King Eric, into whose power he comes by a most 
romantic adventure, he ransoms himself, in spite of Gun- 
hilda’s practice both of magic aud malice against him, 
by poetic merit—opportunely turning poet laureate to 
save his own neck ! 

The gift forsakes him not in old age, when blind and 
deaf and stiff in the limbs. There, in his own house, the 
cook-maid scolds him for getting in her way—how little 
have cook-maids changed in a thousand years !—as he 
crouches in the cbill of age over the fire ; and Egil vents 
his feelings in pathetic verse as follows: 

“ Blind near the blaze I wander, 
Beg of the fire-maid pardon, 
Crave for a seat. Such sorrow 
From sightless eyes I bear. 

Yet England’s mighty monarch 
Me whilom greatly honored ; 
And princes once with pleasure 
The poet's accents heard.” 
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The only drawback is that these occasional verses can- 
not possibly be genuine. The improvisatore forgets as 
easily as he improvises. Who would be ready, in an age 
when note-books were not, to catch and treasure up, 
and hand down for a century and a half, by oral tradi- 
tion, these fugitive pieces? The same doubt does not 
necessarily apply to the more carefully conned and 
studied pieces of greater length. The effort of produc- 
tion there being greater, the memory would be more 
tenacious ; and those which, like the Sona-Torrek (Egit's 
ode on his son’s lors), had a strong family interest, would 
fi.d willing learners, ready to retaio, reproduce and hand 
them down, It seems plain, therefore, that the com- 
poser of the Saga bad himeelf the skaldic gift, and flung 
himself in'o his work with poetic fervor, to maintain bis 
h+ ro’s traditional reputation as askald. Thus the Sona- 
JVorrek, especially as it professes only to be a portion, is 
probably genuine ; but the life-ransoming panegyric on 
King Enric is probably fictitious. These ‘hardy Norsemen” 
shrank from no task by which manhood is tested. They 
could not only fight, drink and—many of them—sing, but 
could row and steer, dive and swim, till their own land, 
and forge their own iron. Skallagrim, Egil’s father, was 
noted in the smithy for stalwart blows and worg before 
sunrise; ‘‘but his house-carles grumbled thereat, and 
thought it over early rising”; surely here, too, modern 
** house-carles ” may claim something of heredity, pur- 
suing them through the centuries ! 

Of religion we have very little—a silence most natural. 
The author who writes the Saga in the twelfth century 
is a Christian, and deems reference to the old faith un- 
edifying. But Thor, the chief_god, is present constantly 
in personal namcs—Thorstein, Thorolf (wolf of Thor ?), 
Thorfin, Thora, and others passim—witb, in the poetry ,an 
occasional reference to his hammer, or to Odin by name. 
A great sacrifice and a big drinking thereat occur here 
andthere. But the only energetic supernaturals appear 
to be the *‘ guardian spirits’’ of the soil, to whom in par- 
ticular Egil addresses the curse, carved in runes on a 
‘* curse-pole,’ which sustains a horse’s head, under which 
he bans the faithlkss king and evil queen, as he turns his 
back on the land where justice is nut (pp. 121, 122). The 
horse's head, often carved on Greek tombs, was supposed 
there to symbolize the deities of death. The **curse- 
pole” may remind us of ‘* He that is hanged on a tree 
(same as pole, or stake, in Hebrew), is a curse of God” 
(Deut. 21 : 22). 

Mr. Green has done his work with the thorough in- 
sight of a scholar in the spirit of his author. The style, 
as realistic as that of ‘‘ Rubinson Crusoe,” is molded on 
the scene. 

The English has the simple quaintness and almost 
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frosty crispness which reflects the Old- World severity o 
crag and fiord. We see the pride of the sea king in his 
galley—her swim and balance—more tban in his ball 
ashore, We see the warship floating, tented over amid- 
ships, gayly caparisoned, brightly painted above the 
water line, low in the waist where the oaremen sit behind 
the barricade of shields, high at prow and aft, her sails 
red and blue, with aswan or dragon head rudely ax-hewn 
in front. She sports a cock boat and bas fluked anchors; 
but her rudder would be a big paddle. She is a thorough 
dandy craft, but ready for any mischief. The cargo ves- 
sel is of other build, on lines capacious for storage—just 
the distinction found in Thucydides, Either would, in 
the winter, be drawn up on shore, like a sea bird to 
roost, often on rollers, in order to travel easier. If there 
is any place of honor on board, it seems to be rather in 
the forecastle, where we find the chief’s standard-bearer 
sitting. There is not a dull page in the book. It is a veri- 
table ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” of the tenth century. That 
age of rugged heathenism, in all the freshness of a past 
long buried, lies before us, with its feats of prowess, fits 
of ‘‘shape- strength,” and foam fields of venture ; and 
the breeze of the Baltic seems to blow in our faces as we 
read. Here, for instance, is a breezy stanza, sung, as 
supposed, by Egil as his ship careers before the wind : 
“The wind, willow-render, 
With icy gust ruthless 
Our sea-swan doth buffet 
O’er bowsprit and beak. 
Forest foe, fiercely blowing, 
Flogs hard and unceasing 
With sharp storm the sea-way 
That ship’s stern doth plow.” * 
* The members of the stanza above are transposed to show the 


sense more clearly. ** Forest foe,” etc., is really the commencement 
as it stands in the book. 
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THE COUNT DE SEGUR.* 


In the present flood of ‘* Napoleon literature,” it is a 
pleasant thing to take up a volume free from fulsome 
adulation on the one hand and scandalous vituperation 
on the other. Count de Ségur’s narrative of the first 
twelve years of our century contains little that is new ia 
regard to the secret history of the time; but it is a valua- 
ble because it is a truthful record of what fell under the 
personal observation of an honest gentleman and patriot. 
He limits his narrations to those portions of this volcanic 
period of which he was personally cognizant. His an- 
tipathies are singularly few, his magnanimity as singu- 
larly marked. These things will ever make his work a~ 
recognized authority in its limited field. The facts that 
he was a soldier, with a full share of the enthusiasm for 
** glory” as won on the battle-field, which was so preva- 
jent then, and that he loyally admired the great man to 
whose fortunes he early attached himself, do not prevent 
de Ségur from seeing and telling the plain truth as he 
understood it in regard to all that he saw. The very 
simplicity of his narrative and the friendliness of sts 
author toward Napoleon, tell mightily against the views 
of those who would fain believe that the Emperor was a 
demigod without flaw. With all his loyal attachment to 
the person of his leader, de Ségur was too honest not to 
be clear-sighted upon questions of right. He never at- 
tempts to glaze over or evade the mention of those things 
in Napoleon’s career which were really indefensible. 
The execution of the Duc d’Enghien is plainly called a 
‘‘crime,” a ‘* murder.” His master’s imperiousness and 
devouring ambition are never denied. It would be im- 
possible for the blindest of hero-worshipers to read these 
simple but fascinating pages without recognizing that 
Napoleon was by no means the sinless archangel whom 
some would have us believe, as it would be equally im- 
possible to believe him to be the demon of Coleridge’s 
thought—“ the one man since Nimrod who had deliber- 
ately said, ‘Evil, be thou my Good.’” In the light of 
plain facts, as told by a sincere and disinterested eye- 
witness, we see a Napoleon great in farseeing statesman- 
ship as well asin an unjustifiable ambition ; a combina- 
tion of great powers, great qualities and great defects. 

As de Ségur was, first of all, a soldier, it may be antic- 
pated that his work will be of chief interest to military 
men, and to those out of these ranks who love to fight 
over in imagination the battles of the past. The battle 
of Waterloo has been discussed and rediscussed so many 
times already that one is not sorry that this volume 
closes three years before that fateful field ; but here we 
find that in the successful campaign of U.m and Auster- 
litz occurred an incident of the same sort as that to 
which many have attributed the loss of the field of Wa- 
terloo. De Segur says: 

“The Emperor had sent me toward Augsburg, bearing 
an order to St. Hilaire’s division to take prompt possession 
of that town. I joined him not farfromthere. . . . St. 
Hilaire, hearing the roar of the guns on his right, bad just 
halted ‘there, uncertain if he should not turn to that side; 
but, acting on the order whichI had brought him, he was 
again setting forward when one of Murat’s officers, hasten- 
ing from Vergennes, came in the name of that prince... 
to summon him to the rescue. St. Hilaire, a man full of 
heart and intelligence, immediately exclaimed : ‘You hear? 
I must make as much haste as possible. The cannonading 
compels me. Notwithstanding contrary orders, in such au 


unforeseen case it is a matter of principle to respond to the 
call.’ ” 
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But hardly had St. Hilaire begun to move in the direc- 
tion of the firing than he began to hesitate. Evidently 
this officer did not possess what Napoleon called a prime 
necessity in a commander—‘‘ the power of quick and 
unchanging decision”; for no less than five times did the 
anxious St. Hilaire change his course, and finally was 
too late to be of service at either the point to which he 
had been ordered or that to which he had been called. 
Said Duroc : ‘* Wanting to be everywhere, he was no- 
where.” Fortunately for the French, the consequences 
of this hesitation were nt as disastrous as they so easily 
might have been. De Ségur thinks that at this time it 
would be difficult to say what St. Hilaire ought to have 
done, but adds: 


‘* After the fatal example of Waterloo what Frenchman 
in such a case would hesitate to repeat the first words of 
St. Hilaire—‘ The case being unforeseen, it is a matter of 
principle to obey the call’?” 


Among the many fine pen pictures with which the 
book abounds, one of the best is that of the gathering of 
the marshals to receive the last commands of the Em- 
peror on the opening of the battle of Austerlitz. Sur- 
prising incidents are plentiful in all warlike memoirs, 
but there are few stranger to be found anywhere than 
this: At Austerlitz, as the Russians were flying, they 
trusted themselves upon weak ice, which broke and let 
upward of two thousand of them into the water. The 
French, who were furiously charging them, stopped in 
pity and began even to rescue the drowning. De Sézur 
himself pulled a Cossack from the icy water. A year 
later de Ségur, then a wounded prisoner in Russian 
hands, was met in the center of Poland by this very 
Cossack, who recognized him with gratitude and afforded 
succor in his turn, 

The present volume is only an extract from Count de 
Ségur’s eight volumes of ‘‘ History, Memoirs and Miscel- 
lanea,” a posthumous work which appeared after the 
downfall of the second Empire. Written in his old age, 
from the copious notes which literary and historic in- 
stinct incited him to make during the active campaigns 
of his youth, the narrative exbibits not a single character- 
istic of oldage. There is very little of the reminiscent, 
and much the air of the present actor in these stirring 
pages. The reader is brought into the very midst of the 
scenes, he sees the men, he hears the word of command 
and feels the wild rush of battle, or sickens at the hor- 
rors of the deserted battle-field. He feels, too, the keenest 
interest in the personality of the narrator, so modest and 
so manly, and fain would follow him through all the long 
years which were to be his. Beginning in 1800, at the 
age of twenty, as ‘‘a private of Hussars in the volun- 
teers called Bonaparte’s,” de Ségur, in this volume, only 
reaches the grade of colonel. He became a general in 
1812; but that period, being included in the author’s 
famous volumes upon the *‘ Campaign in Russia,” is not 
touched in this. During the years here treated he was 
long a prisoner in Russia, and was scriously wounded 
almost as many times as his fellow aid-de-camp, the 
brave and devoted Baron General Rapp. Yet, in spite 
of it all, undergoing sufferings and privations enough 
to have killed a dozen men, he lived to the age of 
ninety-three years, filling all his time with work—lit- 
erary and other—which was of value to his country. 

If the present volume is a fair specimen of all his 
works, de Ségur is to be congratulated on having writ- 
ten no lines which, *‘dying, he would wish to blot.” 
Where he is severe—as upon Fouché—he is temperate 
and just; where he admires and praises—as he does 
Napoleon, it is not unqualifiedly, but with discrimina- 
tion. And—blessed relief from too many prominent 
memoirs relating to those years !—there is not a single 
ecurrilous anecdote related with the disgusting zest 
which is alike characteristic of the polished Talleyrand, 
or the inconceivably filtby Barras. 
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Infectiousness of Milk. Result of Investigations made 
tor the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture. 
(Boston: Published by the Society. 1895.) In the spring 
of 1887 the trustees of the Society for Promoting Agri- 
culture decided to establish an experiment station at 
“Forest Hills,’ in Boston, to study the dangers to human 
life and health arising from the food products of cattle. 
They secured the services of leading specialists to have the 
direction of the investigation. This book is the result of 
eight years of inquiry, comparison of replies, and solid con- 
clusions, which are utterly disinterested, being drawn by 
men who could have no possible pecuniary interest in the 
result, and, of course, eliminating prejudice. Here is a list 
of subjects to which they turned their attention. The 
mere citation of the headings wili show how thoroughly 
they worked. So many peopie think that tuberculosis in 
cattle can only be transmitted when there is perceptible 
disease of the udder, that the investigation was really to 
combat this idea, and divided itself into: 1. A careful and 
persistent microscopic examination of the miik from such 
cattle. 2. Inoculation experiments with such milk, 3. 
Feeding experiments with such milk. 4. Similar investi- 
gations of the milk supply of Boston. 5. The gathering 
together of as much evidence as possible from medical men 
and veterinarians, as to cases of probable infection from 
tube:culous milk that had come under their observation. 
There were 121 examinations of milk and cream made, the 
specimens coming from thirty-six different animals. The 
bacilli of tuberculosis were found upon nineteen different 
occasions—more than once in the milk of the same cow— 
and as thirty-six animals were under observation 33 per 
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cent. were affecte2?. Post mortem showed the udders to be 
free from disease. In the inoculation experiments, the 
utmoat scientific care was exercised; ninety-five inocula- 
tions were made, and tuberculosis followed in six animals. 
Next, the milk of known tuberculous cows was fed 
to forty-eight animals (rabbits or guinea pigs), Two 
showed positive tuberculosis. These animals are not 
naturally susceptible to tuberculosis ; but when pigs were 
fed with the milk nearly 50 per cent. proved tuberculous, 
and in feeding calves the same milk 33 percent. were found 
tuberculous. In 1890, the committee sent outa circular 
letter to 1,800 medical men, and made the method of reply 
as easy and inexpensive as possible ; and they think that 
this part of their investigation is the most valuable, as it 
certainly is the most impressive to the lay mind. Vesy few 
disbelieve the “ infectionfrom milk” doctrine. The whole 
investigation is thus summed up: while milk is not the 
only vehicle for tuberculous transmission, the testimony is 
such as to show that even suspected milk should be avoid- 
ed ; and to those farmers who still have doubts of the ex- 
istence and transmissibility of tuberculosis from animal 
to man,a perusal of this thorough book will be of the 
greatest service. The value of the book is greatly enhanced 
by 17 plates ; and as these pictures are photographs, there 
can be no deception or exaggeration. It is to be hoped that 
the knowledge of the danger will help in the already great 
diminution of deaths by consumption. Dry cellars, warm 
clothing, good food and hygienically sufficient sleep, have 
done much already. And if this last source can be sup- 
pressed, man’s worst enemy will be conquered. 


Notes Critical and Biographical, by R. B. Gruelle. Col- 
lection of W. T. Walters. (Boston: J. M. Bowles. Two 
hundred and seventeen pages, octavo, with marginal notes 
and index, bound in light boards covered with gray char- 
coal paper; printed in black and red on Michallet paper ; 
initials and head bands designed by Bruce Rogers.) ‘This 
descriptive review, a beautiful specimen of the printers’ 
art, will beespecially prized by those Baltimoreans who are 
able to take advantage of the opening of this nobie gallery 
to the public every springtime, and to collectors and art 
lovers generally. The edition of less than 1,000 copies is 
for sale at the nominal price of 75 cents. It is a difficult 
task to write critical notes which are intended to be pub- 
lished by the assistance of the owner of the pictures under 
review ; yet perhaps it is not necessary to keep at so high 
a level of rhapsody as we have in the present instance. 
These notes are well arranged, giving in red, in the margins 
under the names of the painters, the names and catalog 
numbers of the pictures ; and well-selected, often exquisite 
quotations from such authorities as Wolff, Gautier and 
Hammerton, and from artists expressing their opinions of 
his work or talent to the artist under discussion. More- 
over, the order in which the artists are noticed is one of 
consecutive interest; and anecdotes are told of the pleasant 
relations between Mr. Walters and certain of their number, 
which will add to the general compretension of their lives 
as well as to the pleasure of visitors to this gallery. 
The collector’s patience and good judgment are shownin 
the stories of his long pursuit of the Isabey recently added 
to the gallery, of the Zamacois (*‘ Spain, 1812”’), and of the 
‘*Silver Lion,” by Barye, the Longchamps prize of 1863; 
and also in the long list of paintings of field flowers by 
Bonvin, almost everything ever produced by one whose 
avocation as innkeeper, native shyness and shrewish wife 
could not combine to deprive of one of the greatest, most 
individual talents of the ce.tury. Mr. Gruelle’s original 
criticisms we cannot regard asof great value. He uses the 
word ‘colorist’? very indiscriminately. Delacroix and 
Bonnat both paint with “impassioned swing of the brush.” 
If Mr. Gruelle knew more practically of painting, he would 
never put Bonnat’s portrait of Barye “almost side by side 
with the portrait of Mr. Walters” for any reason, since it 
is so evidently done from a photograph, and the latter de- 
serves to be mentioned with Bonnat’s Thiers; neither 
would he have written concerning Gericault’s magnificent 
“Lion in Repose’’: ‘‘The light striking him full in the 
face gives accent¢o a creamy white spot on the nose.”’ The 
English of the book produces the following examples: 


“One might walk around and amongst every one of the trees.” 
**How beautifully and with what awkward grace are his cows 
painted ...asthey amble home!” “ Rising from toward you.” 
“Linked together by a golden thread, these men [of 1830] were 
like bees that fly from thistle to rose gathering the pollen, then 
distributing it from one to the other, bringing them all into 
closer relationship.”’ ** You sense the fragrance of the waters as 
they roll and toss in their sportive glee, hopping, skipping, tum- 
bling,” etc. 


Such lapses as these, however, are not sufficiently numer- 
ous to mar the interest of the book seriously to those to 
whom it appeals, as Mr. Gruelle’s critical emphasis is laid 
happily upon the opinions of experts in art and in English; 
and, as was said at the beginning, the book is in beautiful 
form. 


Defective Speech and Deafness. By Lillie Eginton 
Warren. (Edgar S. Werner, New York. $1.00.) This 
little book of 115 pages is a genuine contribution to knowl- 
edge, and ought to result in rescuing hundreds of children 
from a state of undevelopment or semi-development, by 
rousing parents to examine more carefully than is gener- 
ally done the structure of the ears, where there is the 
slightest cause for suspecting defect ; and the structure of 
the voeal organs where achild experiences the least diffi- 
culty in articulation. One of the most humane among 
the various educational advances of the day, is the help 
brought to those children who, through beiug born with 
some aural incompleteness, have been looked upon as 
necessarily deaf-mutes; whereas the modern study and 
analysis given to this subject bas shown that however im- 
perfect the hearing apparatus may be, much speceh and 
use of language may be gained by lip-reading. Oue of the 
revelations of the modern study of the human brain shows 
that the parts where the motive-impulse (to accommodate 
a mechanical phrase) for certain actions lies grow by use, 


_and, wither and atrophy by not being called into 
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action. The examination of the brain of Laura 
Bridgman demonstrated that, but not all the knowl- 
edge gained is based on her one solitary case. The 
lady who writes the book in question, has evidently studied 
the whole subject of speech emission and articulation down 
to its finest rootlets, and she shows how the use of the voice 
and the necessary close study of faces needed in lip-reading 
develop the intellect of the child, who, until brought with- 
in the range of the instruction that causes him to learn 
how to do these, may have been regurded as hopelessly cut 
off from intercourse with his fcllow-beings. She pleads 
for careful examination into the causes of the inabilities, 
and for early efforts to cure the defects, where remediable, 
and for early iastruction that will enable the unfortunate 
one to overcome the trouble. We hope that every family 
where there is a child that shows any abnormality of hear- 
ing, whether congenital or the effect of accident or dis- 
ease, and who is supposed to be incapable of articulation 
in consequence, will buy the book—even if so poor as to be 
obliged to stint in food or clothes—and learn from it how 
far it is from true that the speech faculty is necessarily 
wanting, and also what a field for mental improvement is 
thus being neglected. When Dr. S.S. Howe—after hun- 
dreds of efforts—made blind and deaf Laura Bridgman 
realize that the touches impressed on her hand that made 
K E Y, and an actnal key stood for each other, the effect 
was so startling that he always said: ‘In that moment I 
felt that I had been present at the birth of asoul.” And 
what happened in her case in such large measure takes 
place as the reflex of speech reaches the brain, and, thanks 
to the infinite patience given to the study of the subject 
by this lady—evidently an instructor—and others like- 
minded, a wide and beautiful future is opened before 
many whose mental enjoyment without this teaching 
would be nil. 


Higher Medical Education. The True Interest of the 
Public and of the Profession. By William Pepper, M.D., 
LL.D. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1894. 
Seldom is greater wisdom and value compressed into so 
small a space as is occupied by these 


** Two addresses delivered before the Medical Department of the 
{ October Ist, 1877 and 

| October 2d, 1893.” 

We place those dates in juxtaposition because the sixteen 
years that lie between form a distinct medical revolution- 
ary epoch; and if one observes closely, he learns that such 
epochs do not spring up without warniog and preparation, 
but that minds that are alive to the spirit of the times in 
which the revolutions occur have foreseen them and made 
ready to meet the new conditions. Bacteriology has revo- 
lutionized medicine and made longer seasons of study ia- 
dispensable to the physician who makes any profession of 
being ‘“‘ modern ’’—up with the times. The two dates mark 
two great steps forward and upward in the venerable 
institution in which Dr. Pepper has done a great life- 
work. In each the time for study has been increased, and 
the requirements for entrance and graduation so ad- 
vanced as to shut out the men who fancy that 
they can drop the plow-handles, ‘“‘wash up,’’ study a 
little ‘‘doctor’s Latin,” and straightway be taking in fees 
that would represent many bushelsof wheat. The advance 
of general intelligence has created a demand for better 
education in the medical profession; and Dr. Pepper sets 
forth the matter with a charming literary ability, and has 
made a book that the most untechnical reader can peruse 
with delight, while he has enriched it with statistics gath- 
ered with infinite patience relating to the frightful excess 
of small and feeble and imperfectly manned and equipped 
medical colleges. He has further given, in well arranged 
tables and appendices, the conditions of medical education 
in all civilized lands ; and where else one can find so much 
really sifted and reliable information condensed between 
two covers for $i we cannot imagine. Dr. Pepper has the 
type of mind that sees and uses “ figures” to illumiuvate 
the truth. No progressive physician should fail to read 
his book, and no medical student who intends to “do his 
best’ can afford to ‘‘ skip” it. 


Dr. Judas. A Portrayai of the Opium Habit. By Wil- 
liam Rosser Cobbe. (S. C. Griggs & Company, Chicago. 
1895.) The gist of this decidedly sensational bookis given 
in its motto, “ Opium is the Judas of drugs, it kisses and 
then betrays ;’’ and but for its dedication to the author’s 
wife which seems bona fide, we should suspect the whole 
brochure a fiction, in which a man has made aneffort to 
manufacture the story of hallucinations ina style to outdo 
De Quiucy. The front cover is adorned by a poppy—the 
fons et origo of his woes (if they were real); but we must 
demur to the idea that one ‘‘ hypodermic” of opium is 
enough to fasten the habit on a person ; while there is no 
doubt that even conscienticus physicians are toocarelessin 
the use of a drug that isan immeasurable boon tohuman- 
ity when rightly used, and an indescribable curse when 
abused. It would seem a cruel denial, not to tell where 
and by what means, thesure and ‘‘scientific” cure that he 
asserts has been effected in his own case was obtained. The 
failure to reveal it, if real, leaves an impression that the 
book may be a stupendous case of concealed advertising of 
some “ Keeley cure” for opium fiends ; and it would be only 
the gratification of a natural and reasonable curiosity if 
the writer would publish the number of “ letters of in- 
quiry ” that have reached him since January—when his 
book appeared. 

Selections from The Poetry of Robert Herrick. By Ed- 
ward Everett Hale Jr, Ph.D. (Boston: Giun & Company, 
$1.00.) Dr. Hale has made a very excellent selection from 
Herrick’s pcetry, and with his Introduction and Notes has 
added just such enlightenment as the average student 
needs to make his reading worth while. 


On the Point. A Summer Idyl. By Nathan Haskel 
Dole, author of ‘Not Angels, Quite,’’ etc. (Joseph 
Knight Company, Boston. $100) A pleasant, leicurely 
story of summer life for summer readers, with very at- 
tractive bhalf-page illustrations. 
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Strange Secrets. By A. Conon Doyle and 
Others, (New York: R. F. Fenno & Co. 
$1.0.) This is a volume of sensational and 
more or Jess blood-curdling gb»st stories. 
An Island Princess, By Theo Gift. 
(NewYork : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 50 cents), 
The author of * Pretty Miss Bellew ” here 
tells a light and amusing story which 
grows more serious at length. It is No 7 
in the ‘‘ Hodson Library.” Koffir 
Stories, by William Charles Scully (New 
York, Henry Holt & Co. 75 cents), isa 
bundle of interesting African sketches, a 
trifle too bloody for a cultivated palate. 
The author seems to relish chokings, shoot 
inesand knpifings: but doubtless bis stories 
adumbrate some larger facts of Kaffir life. 
Bunch Grass Stories, by Mrs. Lindon 
W. Bates (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott 
Co., $1.25), contains eizbt stories of the far 
West. most of them cleverly told and fall 
of strong local coloring.-——In Old New 
England. By Hezekiah Butterworth. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.00) Thisisa 
collection of homely and engaging stories 
of old times in New England. Mr. Butter- 
worth kpows just how to present in a pop- 
ular livbt the tales of grandmother and 
grandfather heard, as he says, ‘‘on old red 
settles by chimney fires.’’ The O'd 
Settler, The Squire and Little Pely. By 
id. Mott. (New York: United States Book 
Co. #1.00) Some of these stories are very 
funny, but some are coarse tO a degree. 
We have read and laughed and then felt 
ashamed of our-elves, It is a book good 
enough to have borne p'uning of both mat- 
ter and style. J. Selwyn Tait & Sons 
have issued a cheap paper ecition (50cents) 
of The Green BayTree,by W.H, Wilkins, and 
The Untemperead Wind, by Joanna EK. Wood. 
——The Year of Jubilee, by George Gis- 
sing (New York, D. Appleton & Co., 31 00), 
is much like the other novels by this au 

thor. It is an English story, sensational, 
crammed with the stock incidents and 
threadbare situatious of conventional fic- 
tion, and yet sufficiently attractive to hold 
its reader, provided tbat the reader is not 
particular.— Mrs. Musgrave and Her 
Husband, by Ricbard Marsh (New York, 
D. Appleton & Co., 31.00), fills full the 
measure of the milder murder fiction which 
hasrecently displaced the old-time blood- 
and thunder s‘ory. We cannot see any 
barm in it; but it is not very elevating. 
Certainly it is far preferable to the prevail- 
ing fiction of intrigue and revolt against 
decevey.——-What They Couldn't, by 
Pansy (Boston, Lotbrop Publishing Com- 
pany. $1.50), is another of Mrs. Alden’s 
pleasing stories for young people. Many 
grown-up people like the “ Pansy Books,” 
——i{n Honour of the Fiaq” By W. Clark 
Rus-ell. (New York: G. P Putnam's Sons. 
D0 cents.) This little hook contains eight 
thri‘ling short stories by the best of living 
yarn spiuners. Sea adventures were never 
better told for the momentary delectation 
of idle readers (he Musked Prophet 
One’s Hidden Self. By Colo Jobn Broles. 
(New York: Caxton Company ) Tae author 
of this story has a theory of hfe and takes 
occasion to pr ject it. We have not been 
able to make it out, so sbrouded in mystery 
is it and so wonderful. A Bit of Fi- 
nesse. By Harriet Neweil Lodge. (Indian- 
apolis : The Bowen-Merrill Co ) If beautiful 
print and make-up could help a story along 
this one would go with a rush, The story 
itselfis well written and i.teresting, and 
has some points «f artistic promisr, 
Hiow Tommy Saved the Barn, by James 
Otis (New York, Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
50 cents), is a bright and eotertaining 
story fur young folks by a writer who 
has a large audience and deserves it. 
Doty Donterwre. By Mary Farriagton 
Foster. (Boston: E:tes & Luuriat. $1.00.) 
This is acurious little story of the isiand 
of St. Croix and the insurrection of 1878. 
Dr. Enott Coués has written an introduc- 
tion in wnich he gives the buyok high praise 
for the accuracy of its folklore touches, and 
for its fidelity to the local color. Che 
Mistress of Quest, by Adeline Sergeant (New 
York, D. Apulcton & Co., 31 00), isan Eng- 
lish novel of slow movement, sensational in 
its scenes, and not particularly noteworthy 
for its origioality. It will please a large 
class of readers, however, and it comes out 
allrizhtiotheend. Allendatle’s Choice, 
A Village Chronicle. By Leigh North. 
(Milwaukee: The Young Churchman Co.) 
For this story of clerical and parish life 
Bisbop Scarnorougo has writtea a bighly 
commendatory iotrvduction. A May- 
nificent Young Man. By Jobn Strange 
Wiater. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $1.00.) Thisis a mildly entertaining 
story, harmless in its aim, and simple in its 
art. The bero is a great fool, and the hero- 
ine is a dear little simpleton Her 
Majesty. By E. EK. Tompkins. (New York: 
@. P. Putnam’s Sons. 81.00.) This is a 
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story of slight claim to critical attention. 
There is little in it to hold one’s interest, 
and nothing to condemn. The heroine is 
the queen of a scarcely real country, and 
what she says and does seems made up of 
the whole cloth.—-—Fate at the Door, by 
Jessie Van Zile Belden (Philadelphia, J. B. 
Lippincott Co , $1 00), isa povelin which an 
experiment in platonic love drags alovg and 
finally comes t» grief. A very poor story to 
which the publishers have given a handsome 
setting. 

One of the most thorough Greek scholars 
of our generation is Nicephorns Kal-geras, 
Arcbbishop of Patras. who for many years 
was a leading theological professor in 
Athens, and ouly recentls, in recognition of 
his new edition of ‘*Euthynicos Zigabenos,”’ 
received from the Old Catholic faculty of 
theUniversity of Berne the bonorary degree 
of Doctor of Divinity. His latest literary 
production is one of exceptioral interest 
and brings an abundance of new data and 
facts. It is a small work of nearly one 
hundred and fifty pages, eutitled Marcus 
Eugenicos and Cardinal Bessurion as Po 
litical Leaders ot New Peop'e, Judyed by 
the Light of History, to which is added as 
appendix ‘*f Trans»ctions between the Or- 
thodox Catholic Church and the Council at 
Basel on the Reunion of the Churches (1433 
-1437).”’ The substance of the latter has 
appeared ia German in the Revue Inter- 
nationale de T..cvlogie, 1893 pp 39-57. The 
importance of this work can be judyed if it 
is remembered that Marcus and Bessarion 
were, at the time when the Moslems were 
overwhelming the Eastern Empire and 
Church, the heads of the two great political 
and religious parties, the latter advocating 
submission to the Pope by the Eastern 
Church, exoecting thereby to secnre the 
help of the Western Rom:n Catholic powers; 
the former advocating »dhereuce to the h’s- 
toric landmarks and faith of the 
Orthodox Church, even at the risk 
of coming uuder the Turkish sway. 
The latter was thus the representative 
of national creed and faith ; the former ad- 
vocated ziviug un the Church’s identity and 
invividuality. Tne amount of new matter 
here brought ont by the iavestigations of 
Kalogeras, from both Eastern and Western 
sources, is extraordinary, and ip very maoy- 
instaners is anytoing but favorible to the 
poley and practice of the Roman Catholic 
authorities in that epoch makiny period. 
Tbat the principles of Marcus prevailed is 
a matter of history; and the writer justi- 
fies this policy in the light of history, main- 
tuining that it was this fact that bas kept 
the Orthodox Church of the Fist as a unit, 
and reality in Church history, white the 
adoption of the other policy would bave led 
to her complete abs rption by Rome. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that 
gradually the researches of the scholars of 
the Greek Church—both of Greek and Rus- 
sian savants, but especiaily the former—are 
being made more and more accessi'le to 
Western investigators. An orgau of yreat 
valuein this direction is the new Byzantin- 
ische Zeitschrijt, edited by Kruwmacher, 
where we have regular reports of Russian 
investigations. Among the writers in this 
live is also Ei. Kurtz, of Riya, ason of tke 
famous German Churecb bis'orian. *Espe- 
cially are the Russian scholars doing good 
work iu Church history. Many of their re- 
sults in thi- line are publisned in the Jour- 
nal of the Ministry of Public Education, 
butin the Russian language. Piominent 
Church historians in the Russian O:thodox 
Church are Uspensky, Glubokowsky, Pupo- 
vic and some vc thers. 

The Elements of Ethics, by James H. 
Hyslop (New York, Charles Scribuer’s 
Sons), is a carefully thought-out examina- 
tion of the fundamental problems of theo- 
retival ethics. Professor Hyslep declares 
with truth that there is no royal road to 
ethics, and thatit is ouly by a patient appli- 
cauion of the analytic method that we can 
hope to escape trom “the wilderness of 
scholastic controversy.”’ ‘This method has 
been applied by the author in this work, uc- 
cording to our judgmevt, witn thoroueh- 
ness and impartiality. Whether we accept 
bis conclusions or not, we cannot charge 
him with avy disposition to avoid difficul- 
ties or.to ignore objections. It must be ad- 
mitted that he bas not materially Jigntened 
the task of analysis by graces of rhetoric or 
brilliaocy of style; nut this does not de- 
tract from the scientific merit of bis-work. 
It undoubtedly renders 1t Jess attractive to 
the ordivary reader ; but it is, p- chaps, not 
less available for tne class-ro»m use for 
which it is designed. It 1s satisfactory to 
see that Professor Hyslop brings back the 
question of tbe freedom of the will to its 
proper place as a fundamental problem. As 
we now havea “ psychology withoutasoul,”’ 
so we havean ethics withott free-will, or 
rather an efhits in whith the problem of 


freedom is slighted. Professor Hyslop, 
after a most elaborate statement ofall the 
arguments, pro and con. decides tbat free- 
dom consists in the capacity for a'ternative 
choice: for active or voluntary adjustment 
to environment, This able chapter is fol- 
lowed naturally by others upen respon-ibil- 
ity and ‘puvishment upon the conscience, 
and upon morality and religion. Upor the 
whole, the book is 10 be commended as 
thorougbly sound in its methods and whole- 
some in its doctrines. 


Report on Population of the United 
States at the Elerenth Census, 1890. Part 
I. (Wasbington, D. C.: Government Print- 
ing office. 1895.) The compendium of this 
volume of the Eleventh Census was pub- 
lished in 1892. It is the Fourth Volume 
published of the Census, the others being 
those which contain the Census of Churches, 
Indians and Mineral Ir dustries. The pres- 
ent volume is Part I of the Census of 
Population. Nine hundred and sixty eight 
guarto pages contain the General Tables, 
explanatory text, maps ard diacrams of 
the reporton population. Tne report gives 
the popnlation in the aggregate, by sex, 
nativity and color. place ef birtb, parentage, 
school, militia, voting age, conjugal con- 
dition, dwellings and famities. Part IL 
contains the population cl#s<ified accord- 
ing to age. school attendance, illiteracy, 
Engli-h speech, occupation and citizenship, 
and a monograph on education, compiled 
from the school report retnrved for this 
census. The statistics of populstion bave 
been prepared under the direction of Mr. 
William C. Hunt. Mr. Henry Gannett, 
geographer of the Census, is responsible for 
the meps and diagrams contained in the vol- 
ume. These reports are preceded by a sum- 
mary introduction on the “ Progress of the 
Nation,” an exceptionally conv: nient pres 
entation of the results reached in the gen- 
eral tables. We ‘earn here, for example, ua- 
der the head of Conjugal Condi'ion, that in 
June, 1890. 59.29 per cent. of the population, 
or very nearly three-fifths, were unmarried, 
4 74 per cent. were widowed, and chat only 
one fifth of one per cent, were divorced, 
The maos and diagrams are prepared with 
scientific skill, and embody the results in 
graphic forms which are of high utility. 

My Early Travels and Adventures in 
America and Asia. By Henry M. Stanley, 
D C.L., witn Two Photogravure Portraits. 
(Charles Seribner’s ous. ‘Two vols., 12mo, 
pp. ix 425 and xiv, 301. $3.00.) The chief 
interest of these volumes is that they con- 
tain the work which laid the foundation 
and was the neginn'ing cf Mr. Stanley's ca- 
reer. In the first of the two volumes are 
collected his letters as newspaper corre- 
spond-nt from our Indian Territories. They 
describe, among other things, two great 
effurts made by our Government to save 
the [ndians from the cons«qne’ces of their 
own rashness, Tney possessed the graphic 
force and sense woich attracted readers and 
led to the far more important re-ult, as far 
as Mr. S'anley himself was concerned, of 
wiuning the coufide: ce of Mr. Girden Ben- 
nett, who 1mmediate'y dispatched him to 
Abyssitia with a commission as Special 
Corresponieut of the New York Herald, 
Having succeeded, with characteristic en- 
erzy, in seuding news of the falt of Maga- 
da'atothe New York Herald iu advauce 
of the official bulletins and a)! ovher corre- 
spoudents, be was sent by the Herald on a 
roving mis-ion to Exzypt, Crete aud the 
Levaut, and finaily to Spain, whence, in 
October, 1869, he was summoned to Paris to 
be commissioned anew to undertake the 
search for Livingstone. Tne second of 
these volumes contains the letters written 
in the long journey throuzh Egypt, Pales- 
tinue, the Caucasus and Persia, which, on 
the one hand, were the author’s schooling 
for his more arduous work in Africa, and, 
ou the other, revealed him to Mr Bennett 
as the man to be charged with responsivil- 
ity for the exved:tion he proposed to set on 
foot to rescue Livingstoue. ‘ibe Coosmas- 
sie Exvedition was uudertaken after S.an- 
ley’s return The record of hix Spauish ex- 
periences and his correspondence during 
the Civil War, have never been, so far as we 
koow, collected. 

New studies in Literature. By Edward 
Dowden. (Houghton. Miffliu & (o., Boston 
and New York. $3.00.) Webave vosounder 
or more attractive writer on literary topics 
than Prof. Eiward Dowden. Nearty bali 
of this, bis mst recent volume, is devo ed 
to Goethe—Whiiheim Mester, Goethe and 
the French Revolution, Gcethe in Ltaly, his 
fricndsbip witb Schiller, and lust dauys,with 
a bitherio unpublished document In the 
other chapters he writes on Meredith and 
his poems, Robert Bridges, Juhn Dunne, 
Favre's “Amours de Voyage,”’ Coleridge as 
a poet, Edmond Scherer, Literary Criticism 
tn France, and the Teathing of English Lit- 
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erature. Most of the Studies contained in 
this volume are collected from The Fort- 
nightly Review. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


MACMILLAN & Co. arnounce for autumn 
pub'ication ** The Economic History of Vir- 
givia in the Seventeenth Century,’ by 
Mr. Philip A. Bruce. 


..--The Student Publishing Company 
have in press a vew astronomical work, en- 
titled “‘ The Stars of God,” by E. F. Burr, 
D.D., author of ** Ecce Celum,” ete. 





....D. Appleten & Co. will publish im- 
mediately Dr. A. Conan Doyle’s ‘The 
Stark Mnoro Letters” and ‘“‘ Gustave Flau- 
bert,’’ as Seen in his Works and Correspond- 
ence,” by John Ciarles Tarver. 


...-In the September Educational Re- 
view the National Educational Association 
meeting at Denver last Jnly, is repre-ented 
by papers by Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Joseph Le Conte, William H Payne, B. A. 
Hinsdale and Henry Sabin, besides editori- 
als. 


.... The Fleming H. Revell Co announce 
‘**Suecessward: a Young Man’s Book for 
Yonng Men,” by Edward W. Bok, of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. to be published in 
October, and **From Fer Formosa: The 
Island, its People and Missions,”’ by George 
Leslie Mac Kay, D.D, to be issued in No- 
vember. 


... Number 57 in the admirab'e Series of 
Old South Leafl+ts (Directors of the Old 
South Work, Old South Meeting bouse, 
Boston), treats of the English Bible, and 
gives extracts from various versions of 
pote, from Wicelf's (1380) to the Revised 
Version (1884). together with historical and 
bibliograpbical notes, 


....In the North American Review for 
September an account of *‘ Tbe Christian 
Endeavor Movemevt”’ is given by its 
fonnd-r, Francis E Clark, D.D, and 
**Reminiscences of Professor Huxley” are 
given by his close friend, Sir William H. 
Flower, Director of the South Kensington 
Museum of Natural History. 


....Messrs Houghton, Mifflia & Co. are 
to publish. this autumn, a volume of poems 
by Elizabeth Stoddard, wife of the septua- 
genarian poet, R. H Stoddard, Mrs. Stod- 
dard bas long been recognized as a writer 
of vigorous prose, by which she is more gen- 
ersliy known than by her verse. Mr. Stod- 
dard, whois no mean critic, bas been known 
to say that be would be glad to have writ- 
ten some of these poems himself. The vol- 
ume is svre of a welcome from many friends 
of the Stoddards and cf gocd poetry. 


...-It may be ungenerous to criticise the 
proof-reading of any journal during the 
“heated term*®; but The Chap-bouk, in 
spite of its bigh literary and typographical 
aims, fails so frequently in the simple mat- 
ter of orthovraphy, as to be fair game for 
the jeerer. ‘* Nitch,” for“ niche.” “taught,” 
for “taut,” and ‘‘ mantel’’ for ‘‘ mautle,”’ 
are too many oversights for even a holiday 
month. The spelling of ‘ judgement” 
might he laid to too slavish devotion to the 
Revised Version did not the word appear in 
Other numbers without iss extra ‘e.” 
Besides, the elaborate note on the “in- 
elegant” phrase ‘slumber and sleep,” 
would seem to indicate that The Chap- 
book knows its Bible no better than did the 
reviewer, who thought Mr. Cook had in- 
vented a most infelicitous title when he 
fiist issued his *‘House Beautiful” in 


- Scribner’s under the name of ‘ Beds, Ta- 


bles, Stcols and Candlesticks.” 


...-In the Art Interchange for September 
there is an article on ‘ Yachting Cups,” 
witb illustrations, and, of course, the de- 
ligntful Critical Couversation on ‘* Some 
Living American Painters,” by Howe and 
Torrey. This time it is Whistler whose 
painting is discussed, and the conversation 
ends as follows. Howe log.: ‘‘ As to Whis- 
tler’s nationality, of course we cannot call 
his art American in the same sense that 
Winslow Homer’s avd George Inness’s art 
is American. Tete longer you study Whis- 
tler’s pictures the more of Eogland you see 
in them. He is more English than the 
Enygli-h painters of today.” To which 
Torrey respo: ds: ‘* He is as much a Yankee 
as you cr I, Jhe United States Custom 
Hcuse says so; Waistier suys so. for he ex- 
hibited in tbe American section of the 
World’s Fair; and, Jastly, bis pictures say 
so; for no John Bali would ever have 
dared to paint them, even had the gods 
made him abie to do so.” 


....In McClure’s Magazine for Septem- 
ber, Cleveland Moffet, in addition to his 
Pinkerton story, writes of ‘Will H. Low 
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and his Work,” which naturally leads to 
Mr. Low’s friend. Robert Louis (pronounced 
Lewis) Stevenson. some of whose * Fables” 
are contributed by Sidney Colvin Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps writes an «ppreciative 
trinu'e to Ian Maclaren's ** Afterwards,” 
published in the April ssue of McClure’s, 
which is followed by a new " Boonie Briar 
Rusn’ story, entitled * Past Redemption.” 
E J. Edwards supplies anotner Tammany 
article, Anthony Hope another Zecdastory 
a'd ‘Edmund Kirke’ the story of ‘* Gar 
field’s Ride at Chickamauga.” The expe 
riences of an amateur mountaineer 1p 
climbing the Matternoru are given by Ga: 
rett P.S rviss, woile W J. Henderson and 
E. L. Sue'l write of ‘ The UVefense of the 
America’s Cup” and * Tue Cup Challenger, 
‘Valkyiie.’’’ All this for teu cents, witu 
more thau sixty 1llustrations and one poem 
thrown in. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Shut In. A Story of the siiver Cross, and Other 
Stories. By Mattie M. Boteler. 534x8, pp. 
256. Cincinaati: The staovard Pub. Uo..... 

Spenser’s Faerie Queene. (Book III, Cantos I- 
IV.) Edited by Thomas J. Wise. Part VII. 
With seven full-page and other lilustra- 
tions. sy Waiter Crane, 834xll New York: 
Macmillan & Co. ... wecceee baeedunsaewcada ‘ 

A Kingby Lass, and Other stories. By Mary 
Beaumont. 5x7, pp. 221 Thesame 

Lyre and Lancet. A Story in scenes, 
Anstey. 5x%, pp.256 Thesame............... 1 25 

Maid Marian, and Crotchet Ca tle. 
Love Peacocg. Illu-trated by F. H. 
send, With an, Introduction by George 
saiutsbury. 5x1, pp. 321. The same 

Dictionary of National Biograpuy. Edited by 
Sidney Lee. Vol. XLII. Owens-Passe- 
BGs IIE, < sekes pcees ctceesctcns 

Maciniuau’s Miuiatare Series. The Pieasures 
of Life. By tne Right Hon. Sir Jonn Lub- 
bock. 334x514, pp. 3t). The same 

Macmillan’s Noveiis 
A Tale of Modern 
Crawford. 5xi}¢. pp. 32. The s > 

shakespeare’s Kiug Richard Il], With Pr. face, 

4 





duction by Brander Mattuews, A.M., LL.'., 
and George Rice Carpenter, A.B. d5igx7i¢ 


i 
Psychology in Education. ty Ruric N. Roark. 


_ 
~~ 


by t 


I I‘iust raved. 
6x8. pp. 3i, 
«& 


Woodward 


Graves. 
Baltimore: K. H 


tin 
. W. Wells, Pa D. 
SO © TG OM, . occnccsnccens - 025 
The Worm that Ceased to Turn. By Gorham 
Silva. 434xt34, pp. Mu. New York: J. 8 
aed 8 Se ee mes 
Masterpie es of British Literatuve: Rosin, 
Macaulay, Brown Teunyson, Dickens, 
Worusworth, surns, Lamb, © leridge, By- 
roa, Cowper, Gray, Golds-ith, Aquison and 
Steele, Milton Bacon. With siograpbical 
Sketches, NOies, ani Portraits. 514x794, pp. 
43). Boston : Houshton, Mithn & Co. 
Patriutic itizeuship. 
LL.D. 544734, pp 363. 










Dickson, D D., 
A New Edition, revised throughout 
and embodying receat aduitions 5 Vols, 
83. New York: Charles Scribner’s sons. 
Leighton Court. A Country House Story. Ky 
_,, Henry Kingsley. 446x7, pp. 25. Tne sume.. 
The Wiltal Willoughbys. By Evelyn ktverett- 
green. 546x734, pp. 317. Bosiou: A. IL. Bbrad- 

ley & Co.... 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 





FOUR COLLEGES.” 
Liberal Arts, Fine Arts, Medi- 
cine and Law. 
| Both Sexes. Elegant Build- 
| ings, Expenses Moderate. 


Seventy Professors and Inatruct- 
ors. Nine Hendred studen:s, 

_ Tuition 1n the University is so low and 

its incidental bills so few that the aggre- 

gate charaes are less than incidentals alone 

in most institutions which offer free tu 


ition Board, including rooms, from 
| $400 to $5.00 per week. Send for Cata- 
logue. Year be ‘ins Sept. 24. 


|} JAMES K. DAY, Chancellor, 


Sv racuse, N.Y. 





MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk, Conn. 24th year. Primery Intermedt- 
ate, and College Preparatery conrses. Wwusic, Art, 
and the Languages, Careful attention to morsels and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymvuasium, 


The Bordentown Female College 

Offers superior advantiges for the mental and 
physicaldeve‘opment of your daughter. Send for our 
catilogue. Terms, $10. sordentown, New Jersey. 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Pisce. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct 2. For circulars 
address. EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 











Chauncy-Hall School. 


(Established in 1828.) 

For Boys and Girls of a'lages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
Thorongh preparation for tbe Mass. Insti- 
tute of Technology, for business und for 
college. Special students received into all 
regular classes. 

Chemistry and Pbysics are taught bv 
laboratory work. Instruction is given ip 
Sloyd. There is Military Drill for boys. 
Upper classes bein S-pt. 18. 


“4? 
593 


Boylston Street, Copley Square, Boston. 





CLAVERACK COtULEGE | 


and Hudxon River Institute, at Clavernck, 
N.¥. A Classical Semi ary of |} :l erade for boys 
and girls. Beautiful and healthful location in the 
Hudson River Valley. A record of forty one years of 
uninterrupted successful educational work. Conser- 
vatory of Music. Artand Elecution. 42d year begins 
Sept. 16. For catalogues adress 
Rev. A. H. FILACK, A.M., President. 

V ISS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Morr'‘s‘own, New Jersey, re-ovens September 
25th. Nearnessto New York affor.is svecial advan- 
tages, Certificate admits 'o Smith, Wellesley and 
Baltimore ollege Musicand art. Resident native 
French and German teachers. Boarding pupils, $700. 


Miss S. 0. Doremus. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
RE-OPENS OCTOBER 3p. 


735 Madison Avenue, New York. 


DRISLER SCHOOL — 


No. 9 East 49th Street. 
FRANK DRISLER, A M., Principal. 
A select s*hool fora lim'te! number of boys. Four 
resident nup'ls received into the principal's family. 
Circulars upun application. , . 














NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE POPULAR 


SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR SEPTEMBER. 








From the Divine Oracles to the Higher 
Criticism. IV. By ANDREW D. Walre, LL.D. 
Describes the relation of Bishop Colenso, Professor 
Robertsou Smith, wenan, the Italian Catholics, and 
Pope Leo XIIt to the controversy, anu foresees a rec- 
onciliation, 

Professional Institutions, V. Biographer, 
Historian, aad Gitterateur. By HERBERT 
SPENCER, 

Traces the evolution of history and fiction, and the 

— of other forms of literature from biogra- 

ly. 

Apparatus for Extinguishing Fires. By 
JOHN G. Monrse. 

Brings the account down to the present time, with 
illustrations of the most recent provi-ions. 

Stadies of Childhood. By JAMES SULLY. 

Concerns the child’s moral nature. 

Variation in the Habits of Animals. By 
GERTRUDE CRUTTY DAVENPoRT. 

Trades avd Faces, By Dr. LOUIS ROBERTSON. 

Considers the influence of occupation on expression. 
OTHER ARTICLES BY 

FRANK M. CHAPMAN, BASIL H. THOMSON, HARRY 

BENJAFIELD, M.D., and C. FALKENHORST. 


Biographical Sketch and o 
ee Portrait of EDWARD 


Editorials on The Prospects of Socialism and Sham 
Education. Literary Notices ana Popular Miscellany, 





50 cents a number; $5.00 4 year, 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 
FOR 4 SERMONS 


The Newspaper Sermon 
As oviation 





he wsp. 
serm 
dieace. To ve puolisued over signature. Mauusesipt 








ELMER H, DEART 


Prompt service. Lowest prices, 


-KEMINGTON BROS, 
York Pay) odvertisines 


Agency. St. Paul 
and Chicago, 





of Pittsburg and New 
ior the test scuvois ana col- 











leges in America. Write them for information. 
EDUCATION. 
»> MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
Bpor ACADEMY FoR YOUNG LA- 
oferta Es be-ins its 67th year September lyth, 
‘ 3 gulargea opportunities Three Semiary 
Courses S.udies an A Colleye Atting Course. Ad- 
Tess Miss LAURA 8. WATSON, Principal. 








K4 MILY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—A_de- 

lightful heme in a picturesque part of New York 
State, especially ada ste ' for girls whose parents are 
travelins or are otherwise prevented from giving’ 
sifficient attention to s‘udiesand daily requivements 
of their dangiters. Number limited. Freich spoken. 
Address * fhe Oads,” Hornelisvitle, N. Y. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT. - 
Golden Hill Seminary tor Girls, Regular 
and on courses. Coll>ge vreparation. Address 
Miss EmMILy NB! SON, : 4 
Miss ANNA &. PLy upton, 5 Principals. 
NEw York, Canandaigua. 
Granger Place School 
For YouNG LADIES. Established 1876, 
Opens September Is. 
CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 





PENNSYLV4NIA, Ho lidassburg. ? 
Holliday-burg Seminary tor Girls, 
Charmingly located in the veartof tne Alleghenies 
Exceptionally healthful. Regular and special courses, 
College Prepsratior, Music and Art. Home comforts 
stone building, beautiful grounds. Adress 
Mrs. R.S. HITCHCOCK. 





NEW VORK.N. YV., 11 **. S6TH STREET 
(adj Central Park). ting & Day 
oarding a 
THE JACOTOT SEnOO0L. Sctool for Girls. 
MLLE. ® ROMENT, MR ©. L. MOR ZA “. Princi- 
pals. Fall term begins October Ist. Prospectus on 
applicatfon. 


Lyndon Hall School. 


For Young Ladies. 44t" year. College p-eparation.. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M , Poughkeepsie, N.Y. _ 














Ph D. 

Graduateof Ky. University (B.A. 189), and Munich 
Cniv., Gy. (Ph D. 18%). desires a position where he 
can teach Ancient Philology aud leciure on Arche@ol- 
ogy and History of Art. Address = 

Dr. OscaR B. FALLIS, Eminence, Kentucky. 


THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY 
teekskill, N. Y. 62a year Send for illustrated cat- 
alogue. Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government Acavemies, and Business, U.S. army 
officer detailed at Kiverview by Secretary of War 
JOSEPH B. BISBEE, A.M. Prir., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 


7th year of Academy, 16th of Home. Prevaration 

for College or business, Absolutely healthful loca- 

tion and genuine home, with refined surrouudings. 

Gymnasium. References required 
J.H. Root, Principal, 








‘Greenwich, Conn. 


. 

This famous school will be reopened asa boarding 
school on September 245th, 1895, and will be under the 
charge of Miss Mary Alice Knox, & A., for the past 
ten years Profe-sor in Wellesley College. Atl inqut- 
ries should be auitressed to 

wiss WARY ALICE KNOX, — 
Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y. 


University 
also (fo aduate courses 
Law School 5 r graduate courses) 


AUSTIN ABBOTT, Dean and Senior Professor. 
Adress for catalogue, REGISTRAR, University, 
Washington Square, East, or E 

Professur 1. F. RUSSELL. 
120 Broadway, N. Y,; City. 





Sixty-tirst year begins 
Oct. 1, 1895, Confers LL.B.. 


WESTMINSTER LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
Fort Wayne. I Especially Home-like. Full 
Courses of Study. Musc, Art, Modern Languages 
and Flocurion, Moderate terms. Seud for Illus- 
trate | Cat» logue. PAA RS, aS 
WEstT WALNUT STREFT SEMINARY 

for Young Ladies. 2'th Year. Is provideu for 
giving asuverior edu ‘ation in Collegiate, Eclectic and 
Preparatory Departmerts; alsoin Music, Art ano Elo- 
cution. Mrs HENRIETTA KUTZ, 245 Walnut St.,Phila. 





WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


NORTON, MASS. 


Tye fall term of the 4st year begins Sept. 1°, 1815. 
Best of home influences /x eilent sanitary arranuge- 
meuts Fine Libary, laboratory, Observatory aud 
Cabinets. Send for iltustrates prosyectus to 

MIs5 A. kt. SLANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass, 


TITQON (CO. TEQPE FOR 
WILSON COLLEGE wots. 
Clossical, Scientific & Spectal Courses. Music & Art. 
Printed forms sent to schools training — for en- 
trance by certificate. Address, Chambersburg, Pa. 

THEOLOSICAL SEMINARIES. 


ANDOVER. tHeovocica: SEMINARY. 


‘The next Seminary year begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 8th. Opening lectures at4 P.M. For Catalogue 
or far:her information apply to_ 

EGBERT C. SMYTH, President of the Faculty. 


HARTFORD sox 
x _ THEOLOGICAL 
HARTFORD, CONN. SEMINARY 














62d Year opens 
October 2 
1895 








UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


700 PARK AVE.. NEW YORK. 


The next term will begin Wednesday, September 
tn, 186°. The faculty will receive applicants tor 
admission in the President's room at 9:30 A.M. Rooms 
will be drawn at? P.M. The vpening address will be 
delivered in Adams Chapel, by Kev. FRANCIS 
BROWN, D.D., by nergy Sept. 26th,at 4P.M »tu- 
dents will direct their luggage to No. 50, Kast 7ith 
Street. 





YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
Term opens September 26th. The school offers many 
University advantages. For catalogues or informa- 
tion, audress Prof G. B. STEVENS, New Haven, Conn. 














ORGAN FOR SALE. 

A pipe organ of six stops, gilt pipes in front, having 
one octave of pe ‘a s coupled to keyboard. Built by 
Jardine & Sur. Size, 3x7 10. Could be taken from its 
present position about Nov. 15. Price, $l. Original 
cost, $5.0. Address Kev. JOHN ARTHUR, Rector St. 
Johp's€purch, Oueida, N. Y. : 








A Service of Song and 
Keadings for Harvest 


Golden Sheaves. 


Festivais and Thanksgiving. Price, & cents per copy. 


Royal Organ Metho 


od fur the parlor organ, prepared by a thoroughly 


A new and ve 
* complete meth- 


competent organist. A large variety of the best music 
carefully arranged for the organ. Price, $2.00. 


29 . 
Branzoli’s Mandolin Method. 
An elegant edition of this celebrated work, printed 
complete from the original Italian work. Other Amer- 
ican editions are abridged. Price, $2.00, 
Nos. 1 to6, Complete. 


Gospel Hymns, Music edition, cloth, $1.18 


by mail. Words only,small type, 12 cts by mail. Words 
only, large type, Boards, 30 cents by mail. 


. 
f 
Model Music Course {1 ?3bis Schools. 
books of the series are now ready: Primer (25 c.), First 
Reader (30c), Second Reader (30c), Third Reader (30c). 
Circulars and specimen pages Free. 
commencing with 


The Musical Visitor commencing with 


ber, will contain Songs and Piano Music instead of 
Anthems and Organ Music. Price, 15 cents. 





THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 





FOR GIRLS of all ages. 

EVEN UADIES Looks to their physical as 

well as higher mental « ul- 

ture. Boating, stately trees, haudsomely appointed 

building Gymnasinm. A thoroughly mouern school. 

Native French and German Teachers; W%th year. 

Certificate admits to Smith. Direct trains from New 

York. Address for t‘atalogue Mrs Sarah 8S. 
Westcott, Principal. Bridgeton, N. J. 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, ®rigegton. 


2th year begins Sept. 11. Both sexes, Prepares for any 
College, Teaching or Business. French, German, Art. 
Music, Military Urill,Gymuasium. H.K.TRASK, Prin, 


EMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, Saratoga Springs, 

N. Y. Graduating. College and University pre- 
pecetery and optional courses for young women. 
ist year. $325. CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph.D, Pres’t. 
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STATIONERY ETC. 
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Financial. 
BANK EARNINGS AND POLICY. 


THE propositions made to shareholders to 
reduce the capital of certain banks, and 
the discussions arising therefrom, have 
shown a widespread interest in the sub- 
ject. Recently the comments have taken 
a wider range ; for example, that the real 
trouble Jies in the attempt to fasten the 
public eye upon the capital rather than 
upon the earnings of banks. No doubt 
the idea intended to be conveyed is that 
large deposiis are often unremunerative to 
the banks, and that a diminution of that 
part of the funds for which nothing was 
paid and no expense incurred was a stcp 
backward. We have no doubt that this is 
so from a general point of view; the con- 
tention is that it is true also from the 
standpoint of the bank itself. 

Two criticisms are made upon banks in 
this matter of earnings: one is that 
exchange (the cost of collecting checks) 
is not charged for; the other is that too 
much interest is allowed and paid by city 
banks upon coun'ry deposits, principally 
of out-of-town banks. Theseare separate 
counts in the general indictment of the 
bank stockholder, but in practice they run 
together. Assuming two city banks in 
negotiation with each other for a reform 
in their expenses, one with asmall country 
deposit account may say to the other, 
‘** Join with me in paying less iaterest on 
out-of-town deposits.” But the other 
might as promp ly retort, ‘* Join with me 
ia charging the cost of collection upon all 
out-of-town checks”; and neither party 
yields. A bank director of experience is 
qoted as saying : ‘‘ Give me free dep sits 
of ten millions, and my earnings will be 
more satisfaciory than my neighbor’s 
with an interest-bearing deposit line of 
twenty millions,” all of which is true, tho 
its bearings npon the ques'ion are not so 
clear, Practically itis a rare thing fur a 
vank to have large deposits unless directly 
or indirectly it pays something for 
the chance of profit which these 
give. The banker with large country 

accounts pays interest upon them even in 
dull times, expecting that when bnsiness 
revives he will make money ; so he carries 
his deposits along as cheaply as he can, 
but yet at considerable cost. Oathe other 
hand, the banker with large business de- 
posits wonders why his neighbor having 
country accounts should waste his money 
paying interest, forgetting that his own 
custom of receiving the out of-town 
checks froin his depositors and paying the 
cost of coilecting the same (to say nothiog 
of the loss of interest while the money 
credited directly to the depositor is being 
collected) is a charge upon the earnings of 
his deposits, similar to that of the interest- 
paying bank. 

The truth is that the situation as to 
‘*free deposits ” assumed by many when 
considering the matter of bank earnings, 
is purely ideal ; the ordioary bank cannot 
reach it, for it must in some way reuder 
services to its patrons if it would retain 
their deposits. Competition between the 
banks is too keen and the rate of profit too 
diminishing to make any other conclusion 
possible, taking bank matters as they now 
are. 

This leads to the question whether this 
competition can be mitigated. If by this 
we mean that all rivalry between banks 
may be checked, the answer unquestion- 
ably must be ‘* No.” Yet in time some 
improvement in this respect is possible 

ven if at the moment hardly probable. 
It is a fact that of all the great industries, 
banking has been the last to feel the 
pressure toward harmony of action and 
policy so conspicuous in otber lines. We 
do indeed now see bankers’ associations of 
various kinds, but little has yet been ac- 
complished practically to modify the old- 
time methods, however costly those meth- 
ods are showing themselves t» be. An 
example will make the matter clearer. 
We have on s veral occasions discussed 
the changes which have come over the 
discounting of mercantile paper because 
of the shiftiag of the responsibility for 
payment from specific names or from 
a@ lien upon spicific parcels of mer- 
chandise, to the general solvency of 
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the borrowing firm. It is well known 
that out of these changes in the 
customs of trade have sprung the de- 
mands of the banks for statements of 
the borrower's condition. Even further, 
if banks are to lend securely on general 
solvency, they should have prompt and 
accurate reports of all changes. If banks 
would report to each other or to some cen- 
tral agency their daily holdings of such 
unsecured mercantile paper, it is easy to 
see how strong a check would thus be put 
upon unusual or dishonest borrowings and 
upon bank losses arising from such lend- 
ing. Yet probably no reform in banking 
would be harder to establish than such a 
mutual interchange of mercantile facts. 

The majority of bankers are yet in the 
stage of progress where they are unwill- 
ing to disclose anything, even the slight- 
est, about their own affairs—a stage 
through which manufacturers, for in- 
stance, have already passed. There 
seems no good reason, from a modern 
standpoint, why a bank should not report 
to other banks that it had discounted the 
paper of a certain firm for so many thou- 
sands dollars. The methods of business 
are now such that no disgrace attaches to 
borrowing and no favor to the lending of 
money for mercantle purposes. The 
modern business firm must borrow part of 
its capital if it would succeed ; this is so 
well understood that if a prominent tirm 
should cease to put out paper, that fact 
wouid be deemed sufficient for an inquiry 
into the reason, as perhaps affeciing the 
firm’s standing. In advertising, in circu- 
lars and in similar ways we ofien see the 
statement made by banks that depositors 
will reccive the discounts to which they 
are entitled. ‘* Entitled” according to 
our present business customs is not an in- 
accurate word todescribe the claim of the 
man in trade upon the banks, indefinite 
and yet commercially real, which the 
bankers in practice and usually in theory, 
admic. 

Now, if business borrowing is a modern 
necessity, alike vo merchants and bankers, 
and if it carries with it nothing of favor- 
itism, why should it not be statistically 
reported to those concerned? There is no 
doubt thac heavy losses could be saved to 
banks, and to conservative business men, 
too, by concert of aciion in this and simi- 
lar ways; aud yet scarcely the beginnings 
of such a MuvVemeant are vaible. 

Unul we see a movement toward greater 
harmony, it is prubable that the earnings 
of panks will coutinue smaller thans sare- 
holders wish, simply because each bank 
elects to go its own way regardless of the 
saving in the cost of exchange, in the in- 
terest on deposits, or in any other way, 
which muigut be effected if bankers were 
willing to consult with each other ofcener, 
and to give each other such facts from 
their common business as would serve the 
common good ot ail. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


In spite of the interrupiion of Labor 
Day, business showed an improving ten- 
dency. Noabatement bas yet developed 
n the expectation of a good fail trade. 
The rush from summer resorts has fairly 
begun ; the barvest is close at hand, and 
preparations are generally in order fur an 
early resumption of activity. Crop news 
was not so uniformly favorable as a 
week or two ago, and some of the 
most careful authorities have reduced 
their estimate of the corn crop from 
2,300,000,000 bushels to  2,000,000,000. 
Oa the other hand the condition of wheat 
is said to have improved slightly 
and promises a rather larger yield than 
previously anticipated. Taken as a whole, 
the yield of cereals is likely to be about 
the average in quantity. Better prices 
are now being realized for wheat and 
cotton, but corn is considerably below 
last year’s prices. Much of the present 
contidence is based upon the expectation 
of bounuful crops, yet 1t should be re- 
membered that the cotton crop is smaller 
and later than last year, and complaints 
of dull trade are already coming from the 
Southin consequence, The wheat crop is 
short; and only certain seciions are fortu- 
nate in having a phenomenal corn crop, 
others being below the average. Those 
who base their business preparations on 
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the crops, therefore, will certainly be 
obliged to practice careful discrimination. 
Indwstrial reports are generally favorable. 
Few difficulties about wages are reported, 
and the demand for labor is steadily in- 
creasing. Except for an upward reaction 
in foreign exchange, and continued gold 
shipments, the financial situation is im- 
proving, stocks being strong, and the 
anxiety about the Treasury subsiding for 
the present at least. Advices from the 
various trades are conflicting. The grain 
markets have been lower, but cotton shows 
a ‘* booming” tendency, and cotton goods 
have advanced at a raté which is making 
prudent men cautious. The advances 
in the iron market also flavor of the 
sensational, Bessemer iron having ad- 
vanced $2 within a week. Many of our 
best merchants think the pace in some of 
our markets is altogether too fast ; senti- 
ment is getting the upper hand of reason, 
and buyers are in danger of getting intoa 
panic in their eagerness not to be left 
without supplies. There is no mistaking 
the outbreak of an unwholesome specula- 
tive spirit, which may easily carry busi- 
ness and price values beyond reasonable 
proportions, and which, if not checked, 
must involve the usual penalties sooner or 
later. This, however, is not the accepted 
view of the immediate future. 


The stock market developed increasing 
strength and activity. About $3,300,000 
gold was shipped to Europe during the 
week, and the Syndicate deposited $2,500,- 
000 to reimburse the Treasury for exports, 
besides returning the last $10,000,000 of 
capital to various contributors. What 
the Syndicate’s profits on its operations 
will be nobody yet knows ; but @wing to 
the adverse condition of the foreign ex- 
change market they are likely to be much 
smaller than at first anticipated; some 
think in the vicinity of 5%. There is still 
an unusual scarcity of commercial bills, 
owing to the lateness of the cotton crop 
and small grain shipments, while imports 
continue heavy. The Erie plan was fa- 
vorably received, notwithstanding the 
heavy assessment upon shareholders. The 
** Street”’ is rapidly coming to the opinion 
that losses should fail upon stockholders, 
and that the rights of bondholders should 
be more rigidly protected. In a few days 
the Reading plan is expected to appear,and 
another heavy assessment is fully antici- 
pated. It is needless to say that these as- 
sessments are absorbing large amounts 


of capital, which would otherwise 
tind better channels of investment. 
Connecied with the Reading plan 


were rumors that the coal trade difticul- 
culties would soon be adjusted, which if 
true would be one of the most important 
events of several months. For weeks past 
the **Sireet” has been waiting for the 
completion of these reorganizations, as 
shown by the wider activity and strength 
of the market accompanying their consum- 
mation. Cummiussion houses report a bet- 
ter demand for stocks, and there were evi- 
dences of strong inside support, tho the 
more skepucal are inclined w the opinion 
that a market is being created on which 
iosiders can unload. Active efforts to in- 
terest the public are being made by the 
class of less reputabie brokers. The In- 
dustrials were feverish, owing to the possi- 
bility of the Attorney-Gene:al of this 
State taking action against foreign corpo- 
rations doing business in this State against 
the laws of the State. His action in the 
matter will be watched with intense in- 
terest, as, if a case is made out against the 
American Tobacco Company, suit will 
follow against other practical monopolies 
doing business here but having charters 
in New Jersey or other States. The money 
market was unchanged. Funds are being 
sent West to move the crops in fair 
amounts, but there is no general efflux of 
currency. Call loans ruled 1%. Time 
loans on stock collateral are 14 to 3¢ for 
one to seven months. Commercial paper 
was in both moderate supply and demand, 
3} to 33% being the rate for 60 to 90 days, 
indorsed bills receivable. 





BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week ond- 
ing August Sist, were: 


Galt scenseses Fd 


Manhatten, 
Oriental, . 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Aug. 41. Aug. 24. Increase. 
LO@DS.....-....06 —$513,259,800 $513,532,500 *8272.700 
Specie.........+6 ° 65,964.20)  — 66,208,50) #844 ,300 
Legal tenders... 117,°18,200 114,741,800 2,776,400 
Deposits.......... 574,929,900 573,594,500 1,395,4000 
Circulation...... 13,355.80 13,340,000 15,80 


The following shows the reiation u- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities - 


Specie......... eee $65,364,200 = $ 68,208,500 = * £844,300 
Legal tenders.... 117, 518,2u0 114,741,800 2,776,400) 
Total reserve.. $182,882,400 $190,950,300 $1,932,100 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 143,732,475 143,383,625 348,850 
Sorp. reserve.. $39,149,925 $37,566,675 $1,583,250 
* Decrease. 


The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 


Sept. Ist, 1894—Surplus............ccccseresees $65,820,825 
Sept. 2d, 1893—Defictency............seesseeee 1,567,525 
Sept. 3d, 1992—Surplus......ccccccccccccssescoe 7,630,500 
Sept. 5th, 1891—Surplus ..........ceeeeeeeee esos 9,156,400 
Sept. 1,401,125 


6th, 1890—Deficiency..........--sssecvcees 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were quoted as fol- 
lows : 


Bid. Ask:d 
BB .ccce cosecccce cos sevccssccccccvece cocccee 9636 
New 4s, Registered..........2 sssscccesssses 123% 123% 
New 4s, Coupon y 123% 
*is, Registered.... 12 
48, coupons........ 113 
New 5s, Registered 116% 
en S0dveccscoocccessoccss 115% 116% 
CUrrency 66, 1805........sccececceseeeees sone lO os 
Currency 68, 1896..... ee 
Currency 6s, 1897 ° 





Currency 6a, 1899.. 
For all the issues. of Cherokee 4s 10084 w was bid, 
*Ex-interest. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


Messrs. Brown Brothers quote actual 
rates as follows: 





Sixty days..... ....00.- Subbebessccpesenseesonced 4.8834-9 
Sight. ....cccccce covce sce o0ce-coccece +004 90 
ORBIEB. 000 - c000c00scc0vcceccces oe 4.90% 
Documentary for payment. Seesaue ars eee 8844-346 
Commercial long...... Ceccccccce coe coccecccas 4.8854-854 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 















Banks, Sales, Bid. Asked. 
AMEFICR. .cccccccccccccccccce 210 210 eee 
American Exchange 1584 159 162 
DEED. occccsscnvecsevnscces 21 240 255 
BroaQuway......cccccccseccces 2396 242 230 
Butcners’ and Drovers’.... 160 155 165 
Central National..... ecccce 121 119 12% 
Chase National. ............ 225 500 eee 
Chatham........... cecoce §8=68D 350 400 
i ciscnsuceeabeenin oe 4,205 4,100 4,300 

140 165 
188 19 
125 coee 
285 
130 150 
200 
27 ° 
First National..... be wpeeee 50) 2,700 
First National of S. I..... - 116% 12u 13. 
Fourteenth Street.......... liu 170 eves 
Fourth National............ 187 175 190 
Prankhia ...00.cc000. coccce 110 6-10 
Gallatin National.... ..... 3u5 300 310 
Garfield National..... ..... 140 350 
German American......... 3 15 125 
German ~apententt eeocccce - Li6 
Germania. .........0000000- 40 395 450 
Greenwich........0. ..cseeee 17546 160 
TRRRITER. ccccccnccccs sesenes - 310 340 
Hide and Leather......... . v4 e 1lu 
Hudson River...........++6. 150 155 
Importers’ and Traders 517 515 600 
OP casccemecissneewcwrses 142% 140 165 
Leather Manufacturers’ 70 170 
LARITET cocccnvece cosceresees 116 110 12 
Lincoln National 613 600 
Manhattan.........seees sees 196 195 200 
Market and Fulton......... 220 210 
Mechanics’.........60--+++++ 188 186 190 
*Mechanics’ and Traders’... MU% 135 140 
Mercantile............ eccccce «= 88 170 200 
PE  cwcnecesccesseuse 137 134 1373¢ 
Merchants’ Exchange...... 110 115 13 
Metropolitan........... 3% 2 ) 
Metropolis...... 435 40) 470 
Mount Morris..........+++++ 190 100 eves 
Murray Hill.............0+ 30 ooce cece 
TATE... coccccccesescs covcce 164 150 one 
BOW Wes. ccccccccecccecccce - 222 231 24 
New York County......... - 880 530 ates. 
New York Nat. Exchange. 108 lw 135 
f 121 118 eves 
145 13 135 
140 138 150 
Wig 220 250 
Adie 180 200 
TURE Knnne nesesessncsanseseves - ww 272 3u0 
People’s. ...cccccccccccccecce - m9 cece coce 
PROMI... cccccccccccescoces - ii6 115 1% 
Republic.. ove ecee 156 150 165 
Seaboard National . 168 166 cove 
Second National.. ° 30 oe 
Seventh National.. 115 eoce 
Shoe and Leather... bY % 
140 160 
110 115 
a a 
pat on Square... we 198 200 cae 
Wenn Senouat; dit ting iB 
West Bldeseressrresscsvesics ears = 
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INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 
Reported by C. I. Hudson & Co., No. 36 
Wall Street: 


Hames of Co.— 











do. preterreu ........ 2 og “OS 

Loriilard (v.) pfd..... 2 ly.J. July, 9....116 11s 
Mich. & P. Car Uo..... 4 Bu3 

do. preferred......... 2 

do. Ist mtge.......... 5 

} all Paper Co., pf. 2 

Postai fel. & Cable... .. ‘ 

Proctor & Gam. Co 12 |An. Aug,, 1895... .. 

do, preferred. ....... 2 /Q. J., July, YS... .- 
*do. ist mtge Gs |J. d& J. IMU ...... .. 
Standard Uil.. % \Q. M., June, '9..183 189 
Singer M’f’g Co. 5 J. July, 95...:2u0 225 


dpe 

Trenton Pocteries.. -— |rebruary, 1893... 7 9 
do, pieferred......... 2 \Q.M. June, 4... 55 6 
Trow Directory +o 





Q. F., Nov. °92.. 
Wagner Pal. Car Ne - |spe. an. m seni ine 16 
W. Union tc j5c| Av. Nov., 1844.. 9 Be 
Wertingeen deniy a 
Shed WPrcncscvccccccess 00 | cess osevgee 00 y 
do, preterred....... 346|M.'& N., May, '95 Ss a0 





*And interest. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
..-The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha Railroad Company reports gross 
earpings for July at $538,109, an increase 
of $130,063 as compared with same month 
last year. 


..-The Wabash Railroad reports gross 
earniogs for July of $1,074,022, an increase 
of $310,421 as compared with the same 
month of last year, and net $317,814, an 
increase of $200,877. 


....The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad reports gross earnings for July 
of $2,289,240, an increase of $510,014 as 
compared with the same month of last 
year, and net $736,994, an increase of 
$358,824, 


.-The City of Lyons and other large 
cities in France have passed resolutions 
opposing the proposed exposition in Paris 
in 1900, on the ground that it would de- 
range the businessinterests of the country 
and favor Parisian capital to the detri- 
ment of other cities. 


..--The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad reports gross earn- 
ings for July of $1,162,132, an increase of 
$240,570 as compared with the same month 
of last year, and net $240,207, an increase 
of $135,488. Fixed charges were $235,- 
077, leaviog a surplus of $5,130, an in- 
crease of $132,878. 


.... At a meeting of the Directors of the 
National Park Bank, of this city, last 
week, Mr. Joseph T. Moore was elected 
Vice President to succced Mr, Eiward E, 
Poor, who recently bccame President. 
Before his connection with the Park Bank, 
Mr. Moore was Treasurer of the Savings 
Institution at Sandy Springs, Md. 


.-The Hungarian Government .has is- 
sued its annual statement conccrning the 
wheat crop of the world, *‘ based on con- 
sular and ovber reports.” The estimated 
production of wheat-imporing countries 
1s 749,422,000 bushels, and of exporting 
countries 1,651,701,000. The tural esti- 
mated prouuction is 232,000,000 busheis 
less than the amended estimate of 1894, 


...-lt is understood that prominent 
capitalists have about concluded a! range- 
ments for the complete reorganiza.ion of 
the Troy Iron Works, which faiied some 
years ago. The result will be that the 
mines on Lake Cnamplain belonging wo 
the company will again be worked to tneir 
full capacity, which wili mean a largely 
increased freight business for both the 
Delaware and Hudson and tae New York 
Central Railroads. 


....A syndicate, consisting of Philip 
Weigel, Jr., of New Brunswick, N. J., 
and two or three other Americans, repre- 
senting a capital of $100,000,000, propose 
to purchase the entire interest in the prop- 
erty of the Panama I[nterocean and Canal 
Company, take up the work where it was 
left off and complete the Panama Canal. 
Plans have been maturing for three years, 
and it is thought that the work of com- 
pleting the canal can be begun within 
eighteen months, when all the mghts and 
grants held by the present company will 
have expired, 
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...A recent statement issued by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company shows 
that for the month of July, 1895, as com- 
pared with the same month last year, the 
lines east of Pittsburg and Erie show an 
increase in gross earnings of $656,070.13, 
and an increase in expenses of $505,- 
055.43, being an increase in net earnings 
of $151,014.70. The lines west of Pitts- 
burg and Erie for the same month show 
an increase in net earnings of $322,493.50. 
For the seven months of 1895, as compared 
with the same period of 1894, all the lines 
show increased net earnings of $2,327,- 
046.73. 


..--A mortgage for $7,900,000 from the 
Maryland Stee! Company to the Girard 
Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, has been filed for 
record in the Clerk’s office at Baltimore. 
An arrangement has been made with the 
creditors of the Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Companies by which these 
companies are taken out of the hands of 
receivers and reorganized. The compa- 
nies will issue jointly $4,000,000 in bonds 
to be secured by this mortgage, which 
covers all the property and franchises of 
the Maryland Steel Company, including 
over one thousand acres of land. Three 
million dollars in bonds will also be issued 
to take up at maturity a similar amount 
now outstanding against the Maryland 
Company. 


....The Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal says: 


“The production of gold in the United 
States during the first seven mouths of this 
year has amounted to about $28,000,000 or 
$29,000,000, including that which came from 
imported ores and bullion, chiefly Mexican 
and Canadian, as well as what was of 
domestic origin. The imports of gold dur 
ing the seven months amounted to $26,558,- 
995, and exports to $39,098,956, the net ex- 
ports being $12,539,961, so tnat the stock of 
gold in the couotry has increased about 
316,000,000 during the seven months, not- 
withstanding all the exports. About $8,- 
000,000 has been used in the arts; so that our 
stock of gold available for money actually 
increased some $8,000,000 during the first 
seven months of the year. As the country 
is producing now from domestic and foreign 
material at the rate of nearly $1,000,000 a 
week, the export of a few millions of doilars 
need cause no uneasiness, nor is there any 
mystery aS to the manner in which the 
syndicate is enabled to maintain the Treas- 
ury reserve above $100,000,000.” 


....The following securities were sold 
at auction : 
40 shares Irving Nat. Bank, $50 each........ 142% 
126 shares Home Ins. Co., $100 each.......148-150 
302 shares Broadway Ins. Co., $25 each. ...110-117 
10 shares H. B. Claflin Co first pref., $100 


GE wenvarsioesacdnuasccecndaen sig ebeneuceel 9754 
35 shares ‘i. B. Claflin Co. second pref., $100 
i cacccesuccescbeesanwusemenceneacusiccne 9734 


1l0shares H. B. Claflin Co. com., $100each....95 
83 shares Consolidated Gas Co. (ex-dividend) $100 

ORES scscsses cess somaeee aeseuee iesscbomenaenee 
18 shares St. Nichvias Band, $100 each.....$8 lot 
10 shares Wiliiamsburg — Fire Ins. Co., $50 

each.... 
35 shares 





80 shares Oriental Bank, $25 each.... 
100 shares New York apd New England Rd. Co. 
(Manhattan Trust Co. receipt), 7100 each.6134 
100 shares Peoria, Decatur and Evansville Ry. 
Co.. $100 each.........2-ccccees neta tr 
16 shares Chesapeake and. Ohio Ra. Co. first 
pref., $100 each, and $5 Chesapeake and Ohio 
Rd. Co. first pref. scrip................. $61 lot 
25 shares New York Loan Improvement Co., $100 
* CRED ccscc<es Sree sieeeenawenvebeccaseuele 38 
100 shares New Jersey Southern Ry. Co., 100 
shares Cumberland Coal and Iron Co., 4 
shares Boston, Hartford and Erie Rd. Co., 
$10,000 Selma, Rome and Dalton Rd. Co. 8% 
income bonds, $5,000 State of South Carolina 
6% bonds of 1888, Jan., 1872, coupons on, 2 of 
$1,000 each, and 6 of $500each.............. $95 
For account of whom it may concern. 
30 shares Gallatin Nat. Bank, $50 each....... 305 
20 shares Mechanics’ Bank of B’klyn, $50 each.250 
$5,000 Chickamauga Coal and Iron Co. and 
Chickamauga and Durham Rd. Co. first 
mort. 6% gold bonds, due Dec. 10th, 1906, July, 
Be NN ote nvssccccwesien cnceececses ll 
$25,000 La Follette Coal and Iron Co. first mort. 
bonds (hypoth.)........ seeeeeeeee sO Der bond 
$25,000 La Follette Coal and Iron Co. first. mort. 
bonds (hypoth.)..................- -$5 per bund 
$12,000 La Follette Coal and Iron Co. first mort. 
bonds (hypoth.)..............+20+ $15 per bond 


DIVIDEND, 


The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tise in another column to pay at their 
office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
Sepvember ist on the following bonds: 


sp amas nnd Flow Orieans Rd, (Sabine Division 
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SELECTED 


SECURITIES 


UNITED STATES BONDS A SPECIALTY. 





HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 Nassau St., New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 





NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
MOORE BROTHERS, 


311 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
N S negotiated.payable in gold,secured by 


LO first lien on ae real estate. 
ESTATE 


e rent, collect 
< preerey. Satisfactory New York, Philadelphia 





S managed 
rents. and take general charge 
New England references. 


High-Grade 
CITY, COUNTY AND STATE 


BONDS, 


Paying High Rates of Interest. 
We make a apoteny of High Class Securities, 
suitable tor permanent investment. 
riptive list on application. 


SPRAIN, DICKINSON & CO., Bankers, 
10 WALL ST., New York. 


United States Trust Company 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawr after 

five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest tor 

the whole time they may remain with the Company. 
xecutors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 

religious and benevolent institutions, and individu- 

ais will find this Company a convenient depository 

for money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISS, Vice Pres. 

JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, WILLIAM | ReCENTELLER, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, ALEX. E. ORR, 


7, pt eo = ot Jr., 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES,|WM. D. 5 NE, 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, Guvtay He SCHWAB, 
RANK LYMAN 

GEORGE F, VIETOR, 
WM. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 

1OHN CLAFLIN. 

JOHN J. PHELPS, 

ANTE). LORD. 


W.N.COLER & CO. 


Bankers. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
No. 34 Nassau St., New York. 


DWARD E. POOR, President; eruvveseuT 
Fis Vice President; JOSEPH . MOORE, Vice 
President; G GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cuabder EDW. J. 

BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
eo oe eee fag tet? | 


Ls 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD CoOuPER, 

W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLES 5. a, 














v 0 
Extensive Satety V ts for the Conven- 
jeuce J Deposters aud investors. 

Entrance only through the Ban 
DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, neue resent Fish, 
George S. Hart, Charies Sternbach, Charles Sc ribner. 
Edward C. Hoyt, Edward KE. Pour, W. Koc«hill — 
August Detment, Hichard Delafield, Francis K. 
piston. Jobn Jacob Astor, George 3. Hickok, Gedabe 
Frederick Vietor. 


BUFFALO 
REAL ESTATE 


WILL PAY BIG PROFITS QUICK. 


I am offering for sale 300 shares of stock 
at one hundred dollars per share on 80 acres of 
land in the best residence section of Buffalo, 
with electric car service. The same will pay a 
profit of four to five hundred dollars per 
share within two years, All will stand the 
strictest investigation. For full information, 
map and reference as to my ability, write tome. 


JACOB MORGENSTERN, 
52 Niagara St.. Buffalo, N. Y¥. 








LETTERS INVESTMENT 
Or 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BRKUTHERS & CU., 
RANKERS, No. & WALL STREET, N. Y. 


E. S. JONES’ SONS, 
200 ONEIDA BLOCK, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MORTGAGE LOANS. 


A life-long residence gives us special ad- 
\o_ vantage 1 in Larrea loans conservatively, Busi- 
~ ag F- eee more than thirt 


nd 22833" ago. ured by 
an gages on improved. inside K.- Ay 2 . Ine 


is Sooner 








THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY i895 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus..............0+ es00++-8150,000 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgage with the Union Trust 
Companged New York or the Security Com- 
pany of poeta ma tt eg , under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 


Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


65 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, - - $2,000,000 


SURPLUS, -- $1,500,000 

Is A TRUST COMPANY UNDER THE BANKING 
ACT AND TRANSACTS ALL TRUST COMPANY 
BUSINESS. 

Is a legal depository of trust funds, 

Acts as Trustee, Transfer Agent or Registrar for 
Corporations. 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, or 
Trustee of Estates. 

ALLOWS INTFREST ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check 


WALTER G. OAKMAN President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, IRs, Vice Presiden 
GEORGE &; TURNBULL, 2d Vice President. 














HENRY MURRAY, Treas, and Sec. 
iA NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 
DIRECTORS 


Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian [selin, 


Jr. 
Augustus D, Juilliard, 


G 3. Bowdoin, James N. Jarvie. 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 


Robert Goelet, Alexander E. Orr, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 

a Harriman, Henry W. Smith, 

R. Somers Hayes. H. McK. Twombley, 
Chastes R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 


William C. Whitney, 
SECURITY 





* CONVENIENCE, 
PRIVACY. 


The Safe-Deposit Vaults 


OF THE 


National Park Bank, 


214 Broadway, 
OFFER 
exceptional facilities for the safe-keep- 
ing of securities. Boxes of all 
sizes and prices. 


Large, light, and airy rooms for the use and con- 
venience of customers. 


Entrance only through the Bank. | 


IOWA FARM _ 
MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 
are invited toexamine. Interest and principal net to 
lender. Twenty-two years’ business and no loss. The 
highest reterences. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


521 Chamber of Commerce Bldg , Chicage. 
Vireet Natianal Rank Ride... lawa Halla. te 


lowa Loan & Trust Uo., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - = $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - <= 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 54% Deben- 
tures Write for description. 


DIVIDEND. 


Orcs OF THE sonrraree PACIFIC COM- 
PANY, 26 BRUAD ST. (Mills tsuilding), ‘ 
NEW York, Aug. Ath, 13895, 
The following coupons, due Sept. 1st, In¥5, will be 
paid at this — after that date: ‘lexas anu New 
Urieans K. RK. Co, Ca vies) ist mortgage 6 
per cent. . T. SMITH, Treasurer. 




















COMMERCIAL. 


As stated in our Financial column the 
business situation 1s encouraging for a 
good fall trade. Here and there are in- 
dications of overdoing, and the specu- 
lative temper threatens to temporarily 
unsettle matters ere long; but tne gen- 
eral business situation is sound, and hope- 
fulness predominates. Clearing House 
returns show an increase of 16% over 
last year; but low rates and light east- 
bound treights make railroad earnings 
unsatisfactory, sixty-nine roads _ report- 
ing a gain in the third week of Au- 
ust of only about 1% over last year. 

heat declined about 2c. to 66}c., mainly 
owing to the poor demand for export. 
Western receipts are also increasing, altho 
much smaller than a year ago. Flour 
is lower. Corn was irreguiar, but prices 
remain about the same as last week. 
Western receipts show big increases, and 
the biggest crop on record 1s stillexpected, 
altho tne Cincinvati Price Currents has 
reduced its estimate to 2,000,000,000 
bushels. Pork products are quiet, but the 
tendency of prices is cownwaid, owing to 
the big corn crop. <A very quiet feelung 
prevails in the grocery trade, altho a better 
tali trade is tully anucipated. Sugar is 
weak under a smaller demand, whiie cof- 
fee is more active and steady. Cotton is 
more under the control of speculation than 
any other product at the moment, Out- 
siders are in the market, and in a single 
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day the sales amounted to nearly 350,000 
bales, the largest day’s sales in many 
years. Reduced crop estimates and back- 
ward state of thecrop accounted for the ad- 
vance ; but the rise is locked upon with dis- 
trust, there being plenty of cotton in sight 
the world over for likely demands. Mid- 
dling uplands were advanced to 8.19c. The 
iron markets are particularly strong atthe 
West, and Bessemer pig was advanced $2, 

ap areatly because of the scarcity of ores 
induced by Wesiern strikes, and the com- 
petition of larger purchasers for raw ma- 
terial. Iron products remain strong, and 
the advance has been pushed so far that 
the Iron Age, the leading trade authority, 
warns mauufac.urers against pusbing the 
advance too far. A moreconervative feel- 
ing exists in the Eastern markets, yet the 
feeling is common that the Western 
markets are being pushed too rapidly. 
The dry-goods market is in a eatistactory 
condition, and many buyers are present 
who are stocking up liberally. Cotton 
goods are very firm and well sold up; but 
manufacturers are much perplexed by the 
advance in cotton. Woolen goods are 
quiet, and manufacturers are troubled by 
foreign competition which appears to be 
as keen as ever. Wool is quiet, but 
strongly held by speculators. Boots and 
shoes are quiet after the heavy business 
recently done, and manufacturers are un- 
willing purchasers of leather at present 
_ prices. Coal prices are tirmer for the first 
time in many weeks. 


READING NOTICES. 


Don’t CouGH! You won’t need to if you use 
Epgy’s CARBOLIC TROCHES. ‘i bey cure Voughs. 
Hoarseness and Sore throat, prevent Contagious 
ss and purify the breath. 25c. and 50c.— 

v. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., is a city of 350,000 people 
now, is laid out on agenerous plan covering 
42 miles (which is to be extended next year), has 
950 acres ot parks, 120 public and private schools, 
180 churches; and with the Niagara power very 
soon to be supplied here tor mauufacturing, wiil 
have an increase in real-estate values tbat will 
astonish the most conservative of its inhab- 
itants. Now is thetime tu inform yourselves 
where to invest. Mr. —_ Morgenstern, 52 
Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y., a real-estate pro- 
moter, @ resident there of ‘torty- -tour years, will 
give youalliniormation. Write him.—#zchange. 

aeons a DhtreneneBes tae 
ROOFING SLATE. 

THE Lehigh valley has long been known for 
its large developments of coal and irun, but a 
recent event is of siguificauce in a new line. 
‘Lhe Slatington-Bangor Slate Syndicate have re- 
cently made the largest shipment of roofing 
slate ever made in this country, comprising 
thirty-seven carloads of slate which measured 
two thousand squares and weighed over one 
miilion pounds. ‘this was the largest single 
consignment of slute ever made in tne United 
States, and shows the large voiume of business 
done by this company, whose advertisement 
will be seen on tne thirty-second page of this 
paper. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTIUE. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
OF 


American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, Brookiyu, Uctober 
15th—1S8th, Lay. 

THE Eighty-sixtu Annual Meeting of the American 
Board of Commissiouers for Foreign Mis+ious will be 
heid at Brovklyn, N. Y.,in tue Academy of Music, 
beginning cn i:uesday, Uctober 15th, Is¥o, at 3 P.M., 
and closing Friday noou, Uctuber i8th. 

In accordance with a recent vote of the Board, en- 
terlainiment wiil be given most Curuially to the fol- 
luwing Classes of persuns: Missionaries and Asristant 
Missivnaries of the Board, ‘iheological students, 
Officers of the Buard and of the Womun’s Boards, 
and Corporate Members and their wives. Each ap- 
piicant 1s requested to give’the vame in full, with 
utile (Kev., Mr., Mrs., Miss), anv state tu which of the 
idvited classes he or she belongs. Cards of iutroduc- 
tiou anu assignment will be sent to those applying as 
8000 4s practicavle, 

Persous accepting the above invitation for free en- 
tertuinment Must senu their names BEFORE SEP- 
TEMBER WT 

Ali uotners, including ministers and honorary mem- 
bers, Wno desire tu atiend, wiil, so tar as practicable, 
be assisted in procuring places of enteltaiument, 
either free or at reasonavle prices, oh lmmeulate ap- 
Plication to the undersigned. ‘lerms at the hoteis 
and boarding-uuouses will vary from $8.WU to $1.5u per 





ay. 

‘she various TRAFFIC ASSOCI 4TIONS, covering most 
of the terriiury from tue seabuard to tbe Mississippi, 
but not Lorth of chicago, Wu grant a rate of @ 
fare and @ third to thuse attending the meetings, 
SUBJECT, HOWEVER, sIKICILY 10 ‘1HE TEKMS AND 
CONDITIONS UF THE RESPsSCTIVE ASSOCIATIONS. 
Suca tickets will be issued on the certificate plan, 
by which purchasers wili pay full tare going to 
BrevKiyD, aud MUST ASK FOR aud procure of the 
Agent seilu g the ticketa priuted or written certifi- 
cate of the fact that they lave done so, which cer- 
titicate will be viséd by a special agen. of the rail- 
roaus at the place of meeting. Fersons intending to 
avail of tickets on the certii.ate pian are requested 
to communicate immediately with the undersigned, 
who will send « Circusar with all conditions and in- 
formation reiating thereto. 

Any further information will be cheerfully fur- 
nished on appiicaulon to 
JOSEPH E. BROWN, Chairman Gonened, poe, 

123 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, 
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A big Turkish Towel—not too harsh—affords 
the most refreshing rub after the bath. We 
have just the right kind, they are 22 by 45 inches 
in size and are made of undressed, double yarn, 
Shrewd buying enables us to sell them at the re- 
markably low price of 


18 Cents Each, 


or Two for 35 Cents. 
We pay the postage, 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 














DRY GOODS. Philadeiphia. 
a es 


a 
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Importers and Retailers | 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


O’NEILL’S | 


6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York. | 


| 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, China, 


Glassware, 





Furniture, House Furnishings, ete. 


e e 
| Shopping by Mail 
_ Is a pleasure when you deal with a Reliabls House. We Guarantee 
Perfect Satisfaction to the Customer or refund the Money. 


Send for our Catalogue. 


We are now booking names for our Fall and Winter Illus- | 


| | trated Catalogue, 


Mailed Free to out-of-town residents. | 


We advise you to send your name now, as the demand 


| always exceeds the supply. 


H, O'NEILL & CO., 


BROADWAY C . 


6th Avenue, 
20thto 21st vied 


NEW YORK. 


BROADWAY 


Oth & lOthSts. Sth.&10thSis 
FOURTH AVE. Successors : to AT.Siewarr & Co, FOURTHAYVE., 


FURNITURE FIELD DAYS 


We shall mark this September with twenty-five red letter 


days for Furniture buyers. 


For months past we have been ransacking the markets 
of America to get the most tempting things that good taste 
could choose to make this month of Furniture selling mem- 


orable. 


MORE THAN 125 
MORE THAN 100 
MORE THAN 50 


The offerings will include 


SORTS BEDROOM SUITS, 
SORTS SIDEBOARDS, 
SORTS CHINA CLOSETS, 


$10 TO $500. 
$12 TO $275. 
$10 TO $220. 


MORE THAN 25 SORTS SIDE TABLES, $6 TO 875. 
MURE THAN 40 SORTS EXTENSION TABLES, $5 TO $120. 
MORE THAN 75 SORTS DINING CHAIRS, $1TO §40. 
MORE THAN 85 SORTS PARLOR SUITS, $18 TO $575. 
MORE THAN 150 SORTS CHIFFONIERS, $6 TO $150. 
MORE THAN 100 SORTS BOOK CASES, $5 TO $150. 
MORE THAN 25 SORTS CHEVAL GLASSES, $15 TO $125. 
MORE THAN 200 SORTS DESKS, $5 TO $300. 


MORE THAN 300 SORTS PARLOR TABLES, 


$1.50 TO $200. 


OFTEN AT HALF PRICES! 


And in that way all along the Furniture line; no 
If you want 


spots; no excuses. 


MORRIS CHAIRS 
MUSIC CABINETS 
PARLOR CASINETS 


FANCY CHAIRS ANO ROCKERS 


IRON AND BRASS BEDS 
ALL-BRASS BEDS 
MATTRESSES 


weak 


TOILET TABLES 
CLOTHES POLES 
HAT RACKS 
FOLDING BEDS 
WARDROBES 
COUCHES 
LOUNCES 


or any of the other hundred things that goto make up a com- 
plete Furniture stock, here they are, and priced on the same 


low basis. 





Tmt INNEK LIFE OF 


ABRAHAM LINCO! 


The Picture and the ™.2. 


We have a limited number of copies of * THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER ourme his six months’ resi- 
dence at the,White House while painting te cele- 
brated pictur€ of “* The First Keadine of the Emanci- 

tion Proclamation.” The book gives» Must excel- 

ent idea of the a are of Abraham Liv colt 
“THE PICTURE AND THE AEN,” was written as 
uel and «ev to Mr ‘Carpenter's great pictrre, “Tne 
First Reading of the Emancipation rroci.. mation,” 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





and gives *ke'< ses ite ss repre- 
sented ih hac mr: f a 4 vuure it- 
self: of the crisis Whica s° - and of the 


painter who executed - 
Phe former ort e vf vu ws been, for * ™| 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM STNCOLN dc. 


omens 1 carnteh it postpaid at 50c, until the Ty is 


the 9 “THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” is 
retaivea at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at $5c. 
early orders are requested. Address 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 


Jusurance. 
AN UNAVOIDABLE CONFESSION. 


THE organs of asse-sment societies are not 
on our exchange lists, their inutility to us 
havir g long ago been shown; but a s‘ray 
copy comes in sometimes. Som» one has 
sent us the latest issue of the Knights of 
Honor Reporter, and we have looked it 
over with a mild curiosity. The first page 
presents the portrait of Mr. John Mulli- 
gan, recently elected Supreme Dictator— 
avery estimable man and worthy of the 
accompanying eulogy, so far as we know : 
but why is he Dictator? The Supreme is 
not objectionable, and a_ dic atorship 
naturally implies supremacy; but why 
use a term which would arouse an outcry 
if assumed by a custodian of trusts out- 
side assessment societies ? 

We suppose the answer is partly that 
personal vanity is tickled by titles, and 
partly because the flim flam of big words 
is reckoned attractive to the multitude. 
The absurdity of an impossible propo-ition 
—such as to give 5 for 1, or to give $1,600 
of life insurance for an annual rate which 
could not, in case of the longest life, 
amount tothe sum promised—altho prob- 
ably even the most perfect dunce would 
scorn it if presented singly, is hidden 
when the scale attempted is large. 

**Can Honor's voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or Flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of Death?” 

Everybody knows the answer, and yet 
our assessment friends go on plying their 
flattery upon the insensate mortality laws 
and the unshakablearithmetic. Somehow 
—they could not define how and would 
shrink from awakening themselves by 
trying to define—they imagine that asso- 
ciation can do distribuiiog, which is 
agreeable, without collecting, which is 
very disagreeable. 

The Reporter confesses that the Order 
started wrong in admitting a large number 
of men in extra huzirdous occupations, 
who have been a heavy burden, and, of 
course, have hung on, and there is a less 
outspoken but very plain call for more 
money and exertion because the situation 
is becoming serious. Thus, the new Su- 
preme Dictator says: 





“The advisory board will direct the use 
and expenditure of the general fund, so 
far as 1t may be applied to the work of ex- 
tending and building up the order. This 
board will hold a meeting immediately 
after the summer months, It is our desire, 
however, that the work shall not waic, but 
that every lodge and every member of the 
order shail reatize the necessity of earuest, 
cuntiuued labor for the order. We can only 
prosper by tbe continued accession of new 
members. Thereis no time for vacation. 
We, therefcre,admonish every one to seek 
out good material and add it to our ranks, 


and to that end we make tbe following 
propositions :”” 


These propositions, entirely legitimate, 
are offers of motey premiums for new 
members. Another paragraph is this: 


* A brother writes to say that the way to 
increase the membership is to reduce the 
pumber of assessments. We agree with 
him, but will he please tell us how, if the 
assessments are reduced, the supreme 
officers will be able to pay death benefit~? 
This information is just what we have been 
lovkipg for. Let us have it by all means.”’ 


That there are to be more asse:sments 
is frankly stated, because more money 
must ne had. More members must be 
gathered in. We copy entire an article 
setung forth ‘* the old member’s mistake : 


‘“Itisa common remark of the old mem- 
ber to say, when asked if he attends the 
lodge meetings regularly, * No. [ dou’t go 
very often ; tact is, I think I have done my 
share of the work, and it is time now for 
somebody el-e to tuke hold.’ And herein 
the old member makes a great mistake. He 
seems to forget that be has much more at 
stake 1n the existence of the order than the 
young man has, aud very much more than 








be hud in those days when he was a worker. 


Should the order go out of existence, or 


avuld the assessments be excessively bur- 
-ensome, the young man can withdraw and 

cure protection 1n some other organiza- 

on; but the old member bas reached an 
ge when the taking out of ivsuranoce else- 
bere is too expensive a matter for bim to 
onsider. His only hope lies in the order in 
which he fiuds himself. Con-eqvevty it 1s 
a matter of vitat moment tu vim to keep 
that order upon its legs. Not ouly should 
he not demana to be relieved from payiug 
assessments or be granted a peusion, as some 
have done, but be should iabor more zeal- 
ously thao ever to extend the ioflsence and 
increase the membership. In thus working 
tor the order he is workiug tor bimseif, and 
in the most effectual way tbat is open to 
him, Itis strange that he cannot see tbis, 
and strapge too tbat he cannot perceive 
that his loss of interest in the order can 
hardly help proving contagious among the 
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younger members. If a man who has be 
longed to an organization for a long term 
of years has so little care for it as to keep 
away from lodge meetings, and to helpit in 
no way whatever, it is idle to expect that 
the younger members will have much con- 
fidence in it or trouble themselves about its 
welfare. If those who have tried it say by 
their action, or non-action rather, that the 
orderisa disappointment, how can it be ex- 
pected that the newcomer will be sanguine 
aud zealous ? 

“If all ora majority of the old members 
would took this matter in tbe face and act 
accord! ‘gly, tney would be doiug the oroer, 
aud therefore themselves, a service which 
would be of incalculable benefit. [hey 
would, by regular attendance at meetings 
and a living, active iuterest in the welfare 
of the order, show to the younger members 
that tbe order 1s ali that it claims to be, 
and consequently the newcumers would be 
encouraged in their turn to labor with zeal 
and persistence. These latter woul say, 
‘Ifthe men who have had suv much expe- 
rience in the order still think so weil of it 
as tu Continue in the traces, it surely must 
be a grand institution, and one for which 
We Canuot do too much’ But when they 
see the slight esteem in which it 1s appar- 
ently beld by those most familiar with 1f, 1t 
is only natural that tbey shouid think 
lightly of it, and follow the baa example of 
their seniors. 

“he old member makes a very serious 
mistake. He bas not doue bis share, and he 
canuot afford tostan:d aside to le tsumebody 
eise take hold. There is small encuouraye- 
meat fur somebody else fo take hold while 
he 1s seea to sbirk, and as for doing bis 
share—uonsense! Is not de in the order for 
his own interest ?” 


In round numbers, the Order wrote 19 
millions of risks and lost 25 miltions in 
1891, closing the year with 253 mullions 
oulscanding ; in 1892. these three amounts 
(in mulions) were 13, 25, 241; in 1893, 
they were 15, 23, 232; in 1894, they were 
15, 22, 225. Of the amounts t-rminated, 
80 w 85 per cent. was by lapse, and there 
is un auaual decline in the membership. 
The cisease unmistakably exists, and as 
the O:der has veen more than twenty 
years in existence the disease has taken a 
tir n hoid ; bat tne above article is uncan- 
did—caudur would be a tov dangerous 
Cupf:ssi0n. The reaily old member makes 
no suco mistake; he is well aware that 
* his only hope lies in the order in which 
he finds himself,” aud tner. fore he hangs 
on. Those who drop away aud are bi- 
rated over tue Shuulders of otners are the 
younger ones; tney are helt by a weak 
bo..d, because they fiad their pusition dis- 
advantageous nuw and likely to become 
more so, and because an association with 
oluer ones 1s not their ** only hope.” 

lc is the vid, the iavariubie experience 
once muie. It Js the old mistake of im- 
agioing that any sort of fraverualism, or 
any umount of pretty talk and big ules, 
wulhoid men ty a life lusurauce ussucia- 
tion whicn has ceased wo be ecOuomical 
aud is nut yet their ** only hope.” If lite 
lusurauce could stand upon the wiuling- 
Ness Of weno to carry the burdens tor 
Olners, it would not have been a wrong 
Siart to accept bazarduus occupations, 
and the Kuiznois would not now need their 
coustitutiovnal ameudmeut excluding sall- 
Ors, life-saving crews, railroad meu, bar- 
tenders aud ovhers, for ail cbese need in- 
surauce aud fraterualism would take them 
lu; but selosnness refuses, aua seifishness 
mu >t be sati-fi-d, or ft wiltdrop our, New 
meuber and vlu Mcinver, youUug man a3 
wellas old man—each is**1lu whe order 


for bis OWu interes(,” ur he refuses tu Silay 
1D. 


an 
> 


IMPROVEMENT IN COTTON PACK- 
ING. 


Qn wharf, in the ship’s hold, and in all 
places, even iacludiag the factory during 
the first processes of its handling tbere, 
cotton is an exceedingly hazardous prod- 
uct; for readiness to take fire and perti- 
nacity in retaining tire there seems to be no 
ordinary commercial pruduct to equal it, 
except jute. Aneatirely new system of 
compressing and baling has now been put 
in operation, which is claimed to almost 
remove the fire risk and to revolutionize 
cotton handling in several other respects. 

Ordinarily, the loos: cotton is dumped 
into the press and simply squeezed, the 
process being equivalent, on a larger and 
more powerful scale, to treading down in 
a box with the feet ; of course, this in- 
closes with the fiber more or less of dirt 
and stones, and sometimes maiches also, 
the Negro having a habit of concealing 
that forbidden articie in his hair. The 
completed bale is wrapp+d in coarse sack- 
ing and bound with iron straps or ties ; 
from handling, as well as from sampling 
and stealing, it assumes the ragged and 
disrepu:able appearance so familiar on 
our wharves; nor is the rule about smok- 
ing enforced, as those can testify who have 
seen cotton handled oa wharf and deck. 
That a coaster so seldom arrives after a 
race with fire and must be sunk before 
unloading can be begun is surprising. 

By the Bessonnette system, the fiber is 
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first run between iron rollers, and becomes 
finally a cylindrical roll two feet in diam- 
eter and sixty-five inches long. A cover- 
ing of cotton duck is now rolled upon it 
spirally, completely inclosing it except 
the ends. Theiron spindle which served 
as core in the rolling is withdrawn, leaving 
a hole of about two inches in diameter ; the 
nail which held the end of the duck cover 
while winding it on is drawn out ; caps of 
cotton duck are fitted over each end, and 
fastened by a wire, the ends of which are 
twis'ed. In appearance, in lieu of the 
familiar bale wrapped in sacking and 
bound with iron straps, there is a roll, 
wound spirally in duck, with the ends 
capped, and no metal except the simple 
twisted wire that holds the cap on. 

As to bulk and density, the sonnette 
has 32 pounds of fiber to the foot, against 
22 puunds for the ordinary bale ; the latter 
averages 22 to 24 cubic feet, while the 
former averages 15 to 16, There is an ob- 
vious reduction in tare. No loose cotton 
need be lying about in gins, There are no 
metal bands to cause sparks by friction. 
The round bale—so hard that a nail is 
driven into it about as readily as into a 
board—is more easily handled than the 
usual cubical bale. It is more secure 
against water, cotton duck being known 
to be comparatively impervious to that. 
In case of damage from any cause, a 
spindle can be parsed through the central 
hole and the bale can be unrolled as far as 
may be necessary. As for bulk in tran- 
sportation, 112 Bessonnette bales have been 
put into an ordinary car which could hold 
only 70 usual bales of the same weight, 
and then there was space for 12 more. 

We are quoting from the report of an 
expert committee to the Southeastern 
Tariff Associatjon of the underwriters, 
and their account of the fire tests to 
which they subjected a sample bale is very 
striking. Having carried into the boiler 
room a bale they had just seen made up, 
they placed it in front of the furnace 
doors. They ignited matches by scratch- 
ing upon the duck cover and laid them 
thereon, together with shovelfuls of burn- 
ing coals, but coals and matches burned 
out without igniting the cover; a long 
brand, laid against the side of the bale, 
burned itself out, and after a half-hour 
they found that the cover had burned 
away, without blazing, where in contact 
with the brand, and that the cotton thus 
exposed had been similarly eaten over the 
surface without blazing. The explana- 
tion is the same as of the well-known fact 
that bound books do not burn but merely 
char on the edges, to wit, the absence of 
air. Gathered up in bunches and squeezed, 
cotton has a great deal of included air, 
and this air serves the three bad ends of 
resisting compression, of feeding internal 
fire, and of making the bale bulge out as 
soon as its covering is disturbed. The 
new system squeezes out the air ; hence 
the ‘‘ flush” hazard and the tendency to 
burn inwardly seem nearly removed. 

Some further claims are made for this 
method ; for instance, that sampling in 
the usual way is not hindered, but that 
the company propose to have a regularly 
commissioned officer to take a sample, to 
serve for all needed purposes, from the 
bale direct while the rolling is going on ; 
that the rolling necessarily geis out 
stones, dirt, and other foreign substances ; 
that the system is simpler and less ex- 
pensive than the old one; that a large 
amount of low-grade cotton will be util- 
ized in the coverings; that the cotton will 
grade higher, and that the saving on cov- 
ers, freight and otherwise, may reason- 
ably be estimated at $4@er bale, or $32,- 
000,000 on the whole crop. 

There may be some overcoloring in 
these claims, yet the improvement must 
be one of vast consequence, even if it 
goes no further than the reduction of fire 
hazard. 
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THE . 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS. Secretary. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 












SS. INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
© AD.1810 2 Philadelphia 


EIGHTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
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1851. 1895. 
Forty-Fourth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


PHOENIX 


Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
January 1, 1895. 


ASSETS. 








Loans on First Mortgagesof Real Estate. $5,633,589 50 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies 

SR BRNO B ice. 2060000566 cccccvcce-cccce coco 701,263 61 
Loans on Collateral.............++. gies 5,600 00 
Cost Value of Real Etate owned by the 

EE ccccecsdsccnatensnccancosceeste 939,692 77 
City and Municipal and Railroad Bonds 

| rrr ee weanseut 2,096,962 71 
Bank Stocks..........-seeeeees cccveccoccece 165,676 00 
Cash in Office. ............ gancntanevens . 198 93 
Cash deposited in Banks... ...... oe See 376,378 02 

$9,919,261 54 
ADD: 

Market Value of Stocks and 7 

Bonds over cost....... ecoe 951,722 29 
Interest accrued and due... 128,628 73 
Net Deferred and Outstand- 

ing Premiums.... ... RES 130,861 94 $311,212 96 
Gross Assets, Jan. 1.1895, $10,230,474 50 

LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on Policies in force 

at 4 per cent. interest 

(Conn. and N.Y, standard) $9,209,959 00 
Claims by death outstand- 


| Eee puseebesiees 15,249 00 
Premiums paid in advance. 9,385 66 
Special Policy and Invest- 

ment Reserves....... aveneie 425,386 77 





9,662,980 43 
$567,491 07 





Surplus at 4 per cent.......... 


: 1892. 1893. 1894. 
Policies issued......... 3, 4,769 5,428 
Insarance written..... $7,909,116 $8,835,062 $9,960,858 
New Premiums re- 

GRIER, .ccccceccccesess 219,987 225,960 290,939 
Total Premiums re- 

GMEB ss: sccccccccscee ° 925,735 1,027,092 1,198,561 
Paid policy holders.... 1,079,587 1,093,421 = 1,087,556 
Policies in force...... oe 19,788 21,420 22,797 
Insurance in force..... 30,549,396 33,681,523 36,381,049 


This Company bas paid since organiza- 
tion for DEATH LOSSES, MATURED EN- 
DOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO POLICY 
HOLDERS and SURRENDERED POLI- 
CIES, more than $35,000,000.00. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice President. 


CHARLES H, LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
ARCHIBALD A. WELCH, Actuary. 


A. H. BARROWS, M.D., Medical Director. 
GEORGE S. MILLER, Supt. of Agencies. 


LAST YEAR. 


In 1894 the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, of New York, 
wrote more new insurance than 
any other life insurance company 
in the country. Thecompany is a 
deservedly popular onewith insur- 
ers; prompt and progressive; low 
rates; liberal provisions. Write the 
company for its literature. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1804........00000006 ixeavesl 
LIABILITIES 








LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old liferate premium. 

4 aseal Cash distributions are paid upon all 

icles. 

* BYeY policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
derand paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphiets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Presiden 
ALFRED D. FOSTE Vice 


Pres 
8. F. TRUL 
wM. 


Secretary 
TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1895. 


ABSSETS...........:c0eceeeeeeseee++ 9,893,072 19 
LIABILITIES............. s-seeee 8,742,753 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 

Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 

guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 

NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 











Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YORK, Jan. 22, 1895. 

The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 18%: 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1894, to 3Ist December, 1894......... $2,760,920 62 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 

January, 1894 






Total marine vremiums...... 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1894, to 3lst December, 18%4................ $2,840,284 98 


Losses paid during the same 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses........ $624,154 64 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,247,455 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 1,043,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
GHBIMANEE Bbeecs c.ccccccccceneseccscccvesee 1,009,845 30 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 855,693 14 
I iaaiccctvesncccdcccecdcvssccsenses 184,238 44 
Amount...... Coocecccce cocccccccoscccoccs $11,340,731 83 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of. February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 18:0 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
to the extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net earned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3lst December, 1894, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. By order ofthe Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 























J.D. JONES, CHAS. H. MARSHALL 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 

A. A. RAVEN EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MACY, 
JAMES LOW, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, ISAAC BELL, 

HORACE GRAY, JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, VERNON H. BROWN, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, CHKISTI’N DE THOMSEN 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE BLIss, EVERETT FRAZ 

JOHN L. RIKER, WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
C. A. HAND, GEORGE W. QUINTARD, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, PAULL. THEBAUD 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOHN B. WOODWARD, 
N. DENTON SMITH; GEORGE COPPELL. 


J, D. JONES, President. 
W. H.H, MOORE, Vice Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice Pres’t. 








J.M. ALLEN, President. 
WwW. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 34 Vice President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secr etary and Treasurer. 








1876. Me 1895. 
FIDELITY AND, CASUALTY ¢o., 


Casualty insurance Specialties, 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP, 
—. PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
cream ee EeHtaron, 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 
8 PAID SINCE ORGANIzaz, 
Loss $5,480,525.02. On, 


—_ 














1850. 1895. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This old and reliable Company now has the experi- 
ence of forty-five years of —— Life Insurance, 
which has taught it that the sine qua non of success 
is the adoption of good plans of insurance, and the 
pursuit of a liberal policy towards both its Insured 
and its Agents. hese essentials it possesses in an 
eminent de but judiciously tempered by that 
conservatism which 1s the best possible safeguard of 
the policy-holder. Its contracts are incontestable 
after two years. ey are non-forfeiting, werins 

ne 


course during the Fe ae abundantly 
ute secu e 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the Presicent, 
at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS: 
GEORGE H. BURFORD.......... President. 
Oh eI oo dices, cocnseussccnscics etary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT 
WM. T. STANDEN 
ARTHUR C. PERRY 
JOHN P. MUNN.......... 

FINANCE COMMITTEE : 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS......... Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
JOHN J. TUC 


. H. PERKINS, JB., Prest. Imp.& Trad’rs’ Nat. Bank 
§ ° PLUM... 0.00 ; .-- Leather 
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“HE THAT HATH WIFE AND CHIL- 
DREN HATH GIVEN HOS- 
TAGES TO FORTUNE.” 


During the last half century Life Insurance has 
attained the plane of a science, challenging the ad- 
miration of thinkers, earning universal confidence, 
radiating its beneficence in ever widening circles. 
It is a theme for the eloquent, a summum bonum for 
the widow and orphan. 





Its tendency is to develop many of the highest 
moral traits in the assured himself, unselfishness, 
self-respect, and, in sequence, happiness, while pari 
passu, it conquers care and compensates for disap- 
pointment, that ‘Sad Erinnys” of the mind. It has 
been defined as “ A borrowing from communism just 
enough to cure the worst evils of family isolation 
without impairing the stimulus to personal exer - 
tion.” 


The great mass of mankind are wage earners at a 
rate of compensation precluding adequate provision 
for their dependents by any ordinary method of sav- 
ing. Their onerous efforts, like the labor of Sisy- 
phus, only serve to keep the stone of present adver- 
sity from rolling back upon them. The father plan- 
ning the future saw that even such results as he might 
obtain by self-denial and incessant toil depended on 
his living out his active years. But if he failed in 
this! Here was a contingency against which, un- 
aided, he could not provide. This need was the 


parent of Life Insurance. And here the true defini- 


tion of the subject is suggested. It is not the lifethat 
is insured but an equivalent for the earnings which 
those years would have produced had life been pro- 


longed to the active limit. No other equivalent for 


this contingent loss has ever been devised. 

For those whose specialized education has become 
a capital the utility of life insurance is obvious in 
the same way but to a greater degree; for not only is 
it incumbent on the lawyer or engineer to leave his 
heirs enough to maintain them, but it is a sound busi- 
ness proposition for him to go further and secure his 
estate from loss by insuring the extra income his 


trained efforts are bringing in. His peculiar capital 


is a part of himself and, uninsured, dies with him. 
For the merchant or manufacturer the arguments 
are similar with others accruing from his invest- 
ments. His business acumen and experience are 
capital just as are his stock or machinery, but of 
greater value in that in evert of loss they cannot be 


replaced. Conceding that it is policy for the mer- 


chant to insure his stock and fixtures against the 
chance of fire, is it not even more important for him 
to so protect his most valuable and productive capi- 
tal against the certainty of his final end? 

The amount he should carry may be determined 
by estimating what his death would cost his estate 
In addition tothe value of his personal activity we 
must consider the other losses which his death might 


entail. His capital is generally so invested that it 


could not be converted into cash immediately with- 


out great shrinkage. The benefit of insurance in- 


demnity at this juncture is apparent: by its aid hasty 
sacrifices can be uvoided and opportune advantages. 
awaited. 

The keen business man’s argument that he can 
handle his money as well as any company can, 
assumes that he will make no mistakes and also live 
to realize. But he may die before he has done so, or 
his best planned enterprise may fall through, Statis- 
tics show that only a small percentage of business 
men ultimately succeed, and if the results of these 
are averaged they will not exceed the returns made 
by a well-managed insurance company. Moreover 
the latter does not require a premium that would 
hamper him in his legitimate enterprises. The cost 
of an ordinary life policy is comparatively light. It 
cannot be considered prohibitive even by the man 
whose family have other provision in prospect. Ina 
world of vicissitudes it might become the only secur- 
ity left them. He does weil to make insurance 
doubly sure against the adverse chance of fortune. 

For the Capitalist, the man of large and diversified 
jnterests, the value of life insurance can readily be 
shown. Likethe merchant his wealth is tied up and 
generally in more diversified ways. The settlement 
of his estate will be a more complicated and costly 
process and may be attended with disaster if the 
times happen to be unfavorable for the conversion of 
his assets. Here insurance would remove the neces- 
sity for hasty action and conserve the judicious in- 
vestinents for a lifetime, thus guaranteeing to his 
heirs the full results of his foresight and sagacity. 
With ready money on hand his realty would not be 
forced upon a depressed market where the apprecia- 
tion of years of taxpaying and waiting is so often 
sweptaway. Thus at his final harvest his life insur- 
ance may become the golden sheaf that binds the 
whole bundle together. 

The adequately insured capitalist may be com- 
pared to the successful general who, while using his 
main forces for attack, details a reserve which he 
can spare to secure a line of retreat. “ What boots 
it at one gate to make defense and at another to let 
in the foe?” 

The capitalist who insures makes one provision 
that will be safe from post-mortem litigation. Under 
the latest plans developed by the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, of New York,an absolute fixed life 
income is provided for one’s beneficiary, thus dis- 
posing of one more argument against insurance, that 
its end might be defeated through the inexperience 
of the heirs in handling a large sum of ready money. 

Nor can this article be closed without a reference 
to that synthesis of insurance, endowment and in- 
come, the Mutual’s 8 per cent. Consol. It seems espe- 
cially designed for the man who “ doesn’t want to die 
to win.” 

But it is not within the scope of this paper to go 
into technical details; indeed, under the limitations 
imposed, to attempt more than an outline of argu- 
ments would be trying to “ turn the accomplishment 
of many years into an hour-giass,”’ 
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Old and Young. 


THE LOST KINGDOM. 
BY MARGARET GILMAN DAVIDSON. 


I KNEW the way toa heart— 
The paths that led to its gate: 
When I knocked at its stately door 
I did not need to wait. 


I knew each wide, fair room, 
Each dear little crooked hall, 
And where the sunlight would leap, 
And where the shadow would fall. 


Why not? for the place was mine; 
I dwelt ip its inmost room ; 

Wore gems that were hoarded there ; 
Dreamed deep in its curtained gloom ; 


Looked long on its pictured wall: 
Trod daily its rugs unrolled ; 

And drank of its rare, rare wine 
From its fairy cups of gold. 


All was so freely mine, 
I tired of a gift so sure— 

** Farewell for a while, old house,” 
And gayly I slammed the door. 


Do the old rooms look the same ? 

Dear rooms that I loved—and mocked ? 
I may pass the street with the rest ; 

But the stately dvor is locked. 

LA Ports, TEX. 


ain 


WAITING IN FINLEY’S. 


VIRGINIA YEAMEN REMNITZ, 








BY 





It did not occur to me, as I stood tap- 
ping an impatient foot against the floor of 
Finley’s store, that the time passed wait- 
ing there could evcr mean aught to me 
eave vexation and weariness; and when 
at last the proprietor turned deliberately 
from his account book and bent bis near- 
sighted eyes upon me I made no secret of 
my haste to be gone, and, ignoring the 
rights of a small gir) who had preceded 
me, demanded a spool of co ton, No. 6. 
Mr. Filey, who always dealt out slow 
but sure justice, gave his attention to the 
child however, and I returned to my con- 
templation of the stock displayed in this 
country dry-goods store. I had occasion 
to know it well and, from frequent in- 
spection, could tell almost upon entering 
‘*a new lot,” which usually consisted of a 
cheap imitation of some city vogue, 

These novelties would always amuse me 
foratime; but I would soon return to the 
ribbon case to see what colors had been 
added to the collection since my last visit, 
or to the notion counter to inspect the 
hairpins and crimpers. Occasionally, I 
interrupted my wanderings to glance dis- 
approvingly at Mr. Finley ; but this never 
hastened his movements. He evidently 
felt at liberty to take his time ; and I had 
sarcastically observed to Mother that his 
trips to New York seemed only to make 
him th. more inclined to avoid the hurry 
and confusion he must observe in the 
stores there. He used to present a very 
absurd picture to my eyes, this young 
countryman, moving deliberately about 
his store, clad inan old-fashioned village- 
made suit, his head thrust forward, as he 
peered anxiously around for something 
which was clearly visible to me, He had 
a way of puckering his brows and pursing 
his lips together on these occasions which 
added to my amusement. I prided my- 
self on my powers of observation ; yet I 
never remarked, in those days, the soul 
which shone clearly from behind John 
Finley’s glasses and lurked in the corners 
of his mouth, 

My frequent visits to the store were due 
to the fact that Mother was a dressmaker, 
and in summer-time it usually fell to my 
share to do the errands, since I could be 
spared better than the sewing girl. I fear 
I could be very easily spared, indeed, be- 
cause to my natural distaste for sewing 
was added theconscience- balm that Mother 
wished me to rest as much as possible dur- 
ing the school vacation. Tho nearly 
twenty years old, delicate health had so 
interrupted my studies that I could hope 
to graduate the next year from the high 
school in a neighboring town only by close 
application and hard work; and Mother 
was very ambitious for me. She had once 
felt literary aspirations herself, and these 
she hoped to see fulfilled in her only child ; 
so I felt justified in indulging my tastes, 
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even tho she had to be up long into the 
night when work pressed. This is a di- 
gression ; but when I think of that time I 
like to recall the reasons why I did not 
help Mother more. 

To return to thestore. WhileI wasstill 
awaiting Mr, Finley’s attention an ele- 
gant old lady entered, and to this circum- 
stance I can trace, perhaps, the beginning 
of that habit I gradually formed of turning 
the very causes of my irritation—the 
storekeeper and his customers—into 
sources of so much interest that the min- 
utes no longer dragged while waiting in 
Finley’s. 

The lady who entered was evidently a 
summer resident, and, seating herself, she 
quietly *bided her time. Presently, on 
glancing at her, as I moved impatiently 
from place to place, I fancied she was 
watching me with a slightly amused 
expression which was so naturally directed 
into vacancy that I had no reason to 
suppose myself the object of herthoughts. 
It was with a sense of embarrassment, 
however, that I strove to compose myself 
into a semblance of her tranquillity, and 
fixed my attention upon the small girl, 
who was unwisely relying upon Mr. 
Finley to match sewing silk with the 
sample of goods she had given him. It 
did not occur to me that I had any concern 
in the matter; and Mr. Finley, who was 
comparing the colors with a comically 
perplexed expression, was about to make a 
choice which would have resulted in 
another errand for the child when my old 
lady, pointing out a rejected spool, asked 
of Mr. Finley, ‘Do you not think that a 
better match?” 

He looked grateful and relieved as he 
said: ‘‘ Thank you; my eyes are poor 
judges, I fear.” Then, while the spool 
was wrapped up and change made for the 
small shopper, the storekeeper and his 
voluntary assistant had a friendly chat, in 
the course of which some good advice was 
given on the care of eyes. It was witha 
sensation of relief that, my purchase 
made, 1 at last closed the door upon this 
fine lady, to whom a stranger’s weak 
eyes and a little child’s errand were mat- 
ters of interest and importance. 

It was a June day, and Mr. Finley was 
engaged with a young couple who were 
looking at kid gloves. The lady’s low voice 
first caught my ear. ‘‘ Those are a dol- 
lar anda half, he said.” She was address- 
ing her husband and rejecting, with lin- 
gering touch, a pair of a delicate gray 
color. She was plainly dressed, and hada 
gentle, refined face. The strong, thought- 
ful-looking young man who stood beside 
her wore old, carefully kept clothes, and 
was evidently country bred. ‘‘ One of the 
married students,” I commented to my- 
self. How I knew this I can hardly say ; 
but the students from the college, a mile 
distant from our town, were usually recog- 

nizable to the practiced eye. In my young 
ignorance I wondered at the venturesome 
folly such a man showed in marrying be- 
fore his career was even begun. 

‘*And how much are these?” the hus- 
band asked, holding up a pair of brown 
gloves. He evidentiy conducted the ne- 
gutiations, altho the gloves were for the 
lady; and she gladly relied upon him, fol- 
lowing his eyes as they turned upon the 
storekeeper. 

‘* These,” said Mr. Finley, with slow pre- 
cision, ‘‘ are one dollar.” 

The two heads drew together in a low- 
voiced consultation which Mr, Finley in- 
terrupted by saying: ‘‘ The brown ones 
are suitable for the street, while. these,” 
touching the gray, “‘are adapted for even- 
ing wear.” 

‘** How sagacious he is,” was my amused 
thought; and then I blushed as Mr. Finley 
chanced to lift bis eyes to my face. I re- 
member now that he showed a quiet in- 
terest, unmixed with impatience, during 
that lengthy transaction with the young 
couple. A city salesman would soon have 
made them feel what a ridiculous figure 
they cut in his eyes in their anxiety and 
deliberation over the spending of half a 
dollar. 

‘That is what I want them for—the even- 
ing,” the young wife murmured, glancing 
at her husband, not appealingly, but with 
a doubt in her eyes; for he looked even 
more longingly at the coveted pair than 


she. ‘‘The commencement reception,” I 
decided ; ‘‘and he wants her to look as 
well as the rest.” 

‘*Perhaps”—the young man _ began. 
‘Oh, I think these will do,” she inter- 
rupted, appropriating the darker pair. 

‘** Yes, they would look well for any oc- 
casion,” Mr. Finley assented, beginning to 
put away the boxes, in one of which the 
delicate gray pair lay revealing themselves 
temptingly through the opened tissue 
paper. But the man was not quite de- 
cided. 

‘*Let me see them again—they are a 
dollar and a half you say? You couldn’t 
sell them any cheaper, I suppose?” 

He spoke with low-voiced hesitation ; 
and his wife eyed him, the resolution in 
her face hiding, as it were, behind renewed 
interest, yet waiting its occasion. ‘Say 
yes, Mr. Finley, do!” my heart cried. 

**No, we couldn’t; we sell them pretty 
close as it is.” The answer came slowly, 
and there was a note of regret in his voice. 
How I longed to tell him J would pay the 
half-dollar difference; but there was, of 
course, no opportunity. I always had a 
royal spirit in regard to money matters, 
tho we are poor enough, I must say. But 
our family was well-to-do until recently, 
and this unwarrantable open-handedness 
is my inheritance—a rather embarrassing 
one at times. 

As the couple were about to leave the 
store, I heard the husband ask, solicitous- 
ly: ‘*Now, you are sure you are quite 
satisfied, are you?’ and the wife, observ- 
ing me for the first time, perhaps, assumed 
a little air of dignity, and answered: 
** Yes, itis as well as I can do here.” 

Finley’s was a-flutter with a bevy of 
summer girls and youths; for the pro- 
prietor, stepping aside from the beaten 
track, had established in his store a soda- 
water fountain. Tennis rackets lay on 
the counters, while a merry confusion of 
tongues and a tinkle of laughter filled the 
place. Tho on an errand for my mother, 
I felt almost like one of the butterflies 
myself ; for I belonged to the club to 
which these strangers could only be ad- 
mitted afcer application through some 
regular member, and I had been playing 
at the grounds early in the afternoon. 
Here I may observe that, on account of 
our past history, my townspeople over- 
looked the fact that Mother made their 

gowns, and my entrance into their society 
was chiefly limited by our means. My 
jaunty tennis gown held its own with the 
city creations around it ; and when some 
pleasant girls I had met at the club 
grounds came in, I was soon one of a little 
group who were discussing the coming 
tournament. In the pauses of the nearer 
talk there came to my ears broken 
snatches of conversation from other parts 
of the store. Quite near me stood a dandi- 
fied youth, who facetiously demanded of 
Mr. Finley whether certain neckties on 
exhibition were a recent importation 
from London. I strained my ears for the 
answer. Why did | hope the storekeeper 
would discomfit his questioner ? 

‘*No,” he answered, quietly; ‘‘they 
come from the room of a poor woman who 
supports herself by making them for us 
country people, whom they suit gery 
well.” 

** Yes,” added, with low-voiced irony, 
a handsome girl who was with the dandy ; 
‘* but you would better let her starve, Mr. 
Finley, and teach your customers the de- 
lights of wearing London ties.” 

The eyes of the girl andthe storekeeper 
met ina look of mutual understanding, 
while the youth turned away to more con- 
genial company, and his companion 
joined our group. As our own discussion 
became more absorbing I heard nothing 
save that, and was earnestly advocating 
the plan of having refreshments on the 
grounds when my name was called, and, 
turning to see whospoke, I was confronted 
by a lady who eagerly asked whether I 
thought my mother could possibly let her 
have that challis by to-morrow afternoon. 

My face flushed, and my late listeners 
looked at me curiously—surprise, coldness, 
amusement, were depicted on their faces, 
Iimagined, Withan icy, ‘‘I cannot say,” 
to my interlocutor, whom I did not know, 
Iturned back. The group had scattered, 
and with my foolish nerves tingling and 
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my face ablaze, I was about to walk out 
when the girl, whose irony had discom- 
fited the dandy, laid a detaining hand on 
my arm, and her voice was very sweet as 
she cried: ‘‘ Wait, you mustn’t go yet! 
We want you to tell us how you managed 
about the tables last summer. It seems 
so funny to put a stranger like me on the 
commit'ee, and you'll just have to help me 
out.” So, restored to peace, I learned one 
lesson more while waiting in Finley’s, 

Child shoppers often afforded me much 
amusement. The youngest of these usu- 
ally brought written orders which, after 
laborious search through pockets, filled, 
in some cases, with a boy’s collection of 
valuables, were given to Mr. Finley, and 
another hunt was begun for tbe money, 
This found, it was apt to be deposited, 
with a child’s delicious irresponsibility, on 
whatever surface lay nearest the little 
hand, so that it had to be sought again by 
the storekeeper. No dismayed little one, 
I noticed, was ever sent home to report 
the money lost, however; so I used to 
think Mr. Finley must have a special find 
ing instinct to make up for his nearsight- 
edness. 

I rememher one little maid who asked, 
doubtfully, whether she could get a pair 
of shoes for sixty cents. ‘‘There was a 
dollar, but Mamma’s sick and her medi- 
cine took the rest, She thought maybe it 
wouldu’t be more than twenty-five cents.” 
I can see now the pinched face, and hear 
the anxious high-pitched voice, and I am 
still glad to remember that a new pair of 
shoes was given in exchange for the sixty 
cents. ‘‘ Your shoes are very cheap,” I 
remarked to Mr. Finley. He looked con- 
fused, and said something about most of 
them being dearer. I cannot say it was 
then I first began to observe the real Mr. 
Finley. Perhaps it was when he showed 
old Mrs. Ringley out of the door and down 
the steps with such a gentle grace that her 
shabbily-clad person seemed to be clothed 
with a new dignity. Or it may have been 
when he put a burly ruffian, who spoke 
rudely toa woman in the store, out on the 
street, and kept him in hand there until 
some men volunteered to escort him to the 
constable. 

The change, however it came to pass, 
had been as complete as it had been grad- 
ual ; and I could no longer imagine how 
Mr. Finley had ever seemed absurd to me. 
Now Linvoluntarily compared him with 
other men, and they appeared shallow and 
selfish by contrast. 

The day that Mary Dennan bought her 
white silk, Finley’s store breathed a subtle 
air of romance which was sweet to my 
young senses. I knew Mary, and when I 
came in and saw her there she looked 
half inclined to run away. But the white 
silk was spread out on the counter, and 
she could hardly do that. Instead she 
turned very red, and said: ‘‘It seems a 
good piece, ma’am.” As there was but 
one quality of white silk at Finley’s, 
Mary’s mind was not undergoing the 
severe strain of making a choice which 
must attend a purchase of this kind in a 
city store. ‘‘I think it is very good,” I 
observed, fingering the goods in a know- 
ing way. ‘I'll take it, sir,” she said to 
Mr. Finley, growing pale with the sense 
of the importance of her decision. 

**It will be becoming, Mary,” I said, 
slyly. But she only blushed and hurried 
out as soon as her parcel was done up. 
Through this haste she missed her faith- 
ful Tim, who, a minute after, thrust his 
head in the door to see if she were ready 
to walk home with him. But I doubt not 
he caught up with her around the corner. 

As she left the store Mr. Finley and I 
smiled sympathetically at each other. 
‘*She is foolish to spend her money on a 
white silk dress,” I remarked, sagely. 

**No, no,” he said, quickly ; ‘‘ it means 
so much to her. It is for once in a life- 
time, and she will always think of it with 
pride and satisfaction.” 

I wondered how Mr. Finley knew so 
much about women and their inmost 
emotions. I also, not for the first time, 
reflected upon the refined manners and 
language of this unpolished countryman. 
No one seemed to feel much curiosity 
about the man who had come from out in 
the country somewhere and opened a 
much needed dry-goods store. Some 
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thought him stingy, because he lived 
meably over the store in a single room ; 
others that he was openhanded, because 
they had heard of help given to the needy ; 
but, on the whole, the storekeeper went his 
quiet way, rousing little criticism and 
making no intimate friends. 

The last time I went on an errand to 
Finley’s my eyes were tired with waking, 
and my heart sick with fear. Mother was 
very ill, and, besides caring for her, I was 
trying with awkward, unpracticed fingers 
to help the sewing girl with work which 
must be finished if only that it might be 
paid for. Tho it was hard to leave home 
for even half an hour I was glad of the 
necessity which took me to the store. It 
was early in the morning; no one else 
would be there perhaps, and I had not 
seen Mr. Finley for days. He was busy at 
the account book when I entered, but 
came quickly forward. My eyes, on meet- 
ing his, filled with tears ; but I only said : 
“Please show me skirt linings.” He 
brought some out and, as I bent over the 
counter, asked: ‘‘ How is your mother?” 
At the words, spoken in that gentle, sym- 
pathetic voice, I dropped my head on the 
linings and burst into tears. ‘‘ She is 
very, very sick,” [sobbed. He laid one of 
his hands over mine and [ let it rest there, 
strangely comforted. Presently he moved 
back and I looked up, ‘‘ Step this way 
and I will show you the calicoes,” he said 
to me as some one opened the door and 
came in. I followed him to the further 
end of the store where the light was dim. 
He tossed down some ugly prints. and 
remarking: ‘‘If you will make your se- 
lection I will be back very soon,” went to 
wait on the other customer. When he re- 
turned I had quieted myself, and, taking 
up my purchases, went home feeling 
strengthened and soothed. 

In my memory of the dark days that 
followed one face only is clear, and I hear 
but one voice among the many that strove 
to comfort. It was the face and voice of 
the storekeeper, and it was his hand that 
led me at last out of that desolated home. 

We were on our way to the lit le farm- 
house out in the country where John Fin- 
ley’s parents awaited us. There I was to 
stay until John, who, stirred by some new 
ambition, had sought and obtained a 
promising position in New York, could 
find out in the great city two cosy rooms 
where we might make our home. And to 
that out-of-the-way farmhouse our good 
pastor had promised he would come to 
marry us and bid us godspeed. 

Oh, the peaceful fortnight with the dear 
old father and mother who comforted me 
as tho I were their own daughter! The 
thought of it is even now as a benediction 
to me. 

‘* Before we go home,” John said to me, 
‘*you must see the room I have lived in 
these three years.” We passed through 
the store where the new proprietor had 
already taken possession, and up a narrow 
flight of stairs, As John opened the door 
he said: ‘‘I have changed nothing. My 
successor bought the furniture, and I am 
only going to move a few things.” It was 
a big, desolate place, scantily furnished. I 
knew now about the father and mother in 
the farmhouse and understood why John 
lived meanly in the forlorn room where no 
friends, save those assembled in a book- 
case made out of an old packing-box, ever 
kept him company. 

‘*You must have been very lonely,” I 
said, softly, my hand in his, 

“*T shall never be lonely again,” he an- 
swered, Then we went out together, and 
Finley’s was no more. 

Mapison, N. J. 
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THE HOT WIND. 
BY FLORA K. REGAL, 








THIS was Mr, Carter’s third year in Ne- 
braska. He had got tired of his small 
farm in Ohio, with its slow returns; and 
when there came to him what he regarded 
as a good opportunity to sell it, he lost no 
time in closing the bargain. He invested 
his money and all that resulted from the 
sale of his farming implements and house- 
hold goods in a quarter-section of land in 
western Nebraska, giving, as everybody 
did, a mortgage on the farm for the bal- 
ance which he was unable to pay down. 
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Both he and his wife had a great antipa- 
thy to giving a mortgage, but there was 
no other way ; and then it was not so large 
but that in three years they could pay it 
off—perhaps in two, if they should have 
extra good crops. At all events, they 
would be as economical in every way as 
possible and pay it off at the earliest prac- 
ticable day. 

There was a small house on their place 
when they went there, new, and built pur- 
posely for the buyer ; two rooms and a 
kitchen, with a loft in which a person 
could sleep, tho under the middle of the 
roof only could one stand upright. But 
they regarded it as only a temporary af- 
fair, submitting cheerfully to their 
cramped quarters, but never losing sight 
of the plan to build themselves a home as 
soon as there was money enough to pay 
off the hateful mortgage. 

By the third year their clothing, not too 
abundant when they came, began to need 
replenishing in every direction. Some 
things had to be bought for Harry and 
John, now thirteen and ten years old, and 
growing, as their mother used to say, ‘‘in 
genuine Western fashion.” But the fam- 
ily were careful in their outlays, and this 
summer's crop would give them at least 
the satisfaction of an unencumbered home- 
stead. 

As early in the spring as possible he 
set to work to get the ground in readiness 
and put in the seed. He had learned by 
this time how to do things on a large 
scale. Heas well as his neighbors had an 
unusual amount of ground planted in 
corn; for it had been too dry in the early 
spring for oats, so that the ground in- 
tended for that crop was taken for corn. 
Day after day they had gone back and 
forth through the long feld until a hun- 
dred acres were planted. 

Hardly was the work finished when a 
gentle rain fell; and tho it lasted but an 
hour it furnished the requisite moisture at 
the right time. In a few days the long 
rows could be traced by a faint line of 
green which grew darker and broader 
almost while one was looking upon it. 
Soon the nic3 work of the farmer began 
to appear. Whichever way one looked, 
forward or across or diagonally, as far as 
the eye could see, the lines were as 
straight as if run by asurveyor. He had 
done his part well. 

Soon people began to say, ‘‘ Unless we 
have more rain there won’t be half a 
crop.” But again there was a slight show- 
er, and again they were hopeful; still all 
longed for a copious downpour. 

Things were becoming somewhat dry, 
and pastures as well as crops were begin- 
ning to suffer, when there was noticed, 
one morning, a soft south wind, which 
Mr. Carter had been accustomed in Ohio 
to regard as a sure indication of rain. 
They were fairly jubilant at the prospect. 
One good rain would insure the crop. 
Gradually and steadily the wind increased 
both in velocity and temperature ; it was 
something new. Norain! Andstill it blew 
stronger and hotter and without cessation. 
Everything was being dried up; but still it 
blew strong and steady and straight from 
the south. It must surely stop when the 
sun goes down ; but what can repair the 
damage already done? People finally 
went to bed; but there was little sleep 
that night for the settlers. The wind still 
blew relentlessly and without discrimina- 
tion. Everything in its course was doomed. 

The next morning revealed a scene of 
desolation not easily described, All night 
long the burning wind had continued its 
work of destruction. The leaves of the 
corn instead of glistening in the sun were 
brown, and rattled against their stalks as 
if dried ina kiln. The injury done to the 
pastures, tho less obvious, was no less 
complete. Hungry cattle were already 
circling around the parched field in search 
of fresh feed, and finding none, Every 
hour revealed some new evidence of the 
completeness of the ruin wrought. Every- 
thing in the garden was totally destroyed. 
The little trees, which had been planted 
the first summer, were brown as in au- 
tumn. Settlers who had been there long 
enough to have small fruit trees be- 
ginning to bear found the apples half 
baked on the trees. Nowhere could 
there be found any sign of vegetable 


life. In every direction the outlook 
was hopeless. Plainly there was noth- 
ing for man or beast to subsist upon 
the rest of the summer or the coming win- 
ter. What to do was the one engrossing 
question, and for it there was no answer. 
Stock must be disposed of at once, but 
where were the buyers? The horses— 
could it not be that such a team could be 
given away? Yet no one could take them. 
Must they be shot to keep them from 
starving? But how could the farm ever 
be worked without them? Such were the 
questions that were forced upon the Carter 
household at every turn. But the chief 
question, after all, was what to do with 
themselves. They had no friends in the 
East, as many had, to whom they could 
go for support. If they had, they had no 
money to go with, neither could they stay 
where they were with nothing to live 
upon. 

But that was notall. The capitalist, to 
whom they were to have made a final 
payment this autumn, and then prove up 
their land, would have them in his power. 
He might foreclose, and they would not 
only be left penniless but would lose their 
farm and what money they had already 
paid. Look which way they might, there 
was no ray of light or hope. 

About eleven o’clock John came running 
in with a scared look. ‘ Mr. Brown is 
coming. [ can see his buggy down the 
lane now.” 

‘“‘Heaven help us!” said the father, 
fairly groaning with distress. No one 
else said a word. As the dreaded visitor 
neared the house Harry went out to hitch 
the horse, and Mr, Brown entered. 

‘* Good-morning, Mr. Carter !” 

‘* Morning,” was the only response, 

‘Things look pretty bad to-day, don’t 
they ?” 

‘*Couldn’t be worse,” replied Mr. Car- 
ter. 

‘* Crops all spiled, I reckon ?” 

** All gone.” 

“ Nothing surer ; and they say it’s that 
way all over the county,” said Mr. Brown. 

‘The poorhouse won’t hold us all,” was 
the only reply. 

** You bhaven’t much prospeci of paying 
up that little balance on the note this fall 
as I can see.” 

**Not a cent,” said Mr. Carter, as a 
vision flashed across his mind of their 
little effects set out upon the treeless prairie 
while they— 

‘*] kinder thought that was the shape 
things were in, and I thought I might as 
well come round this morning and tell 
you”— Here their hearts fairly stopped 
beating while waiting to hear what they 
knew was to be their doom. 

“It does look pretty tough. We’ve 
never had the ‘hot wind’ since I came 
here before. Well, as I was going to say, 
I made up my mind this morning that 
none of them that bought their land of me 
should be let suffer, You can just take 
another year for your payment, and I 
guess I can keep us all till spring.” 

Could it be? Did they hear aright? 
For a moment Mr. Carter was motionless, 
then grasping the hand of the plain old 
man to thank him, he still found himself 
unable to ut er a word, while Mrs, Car- 
ter, who could restrain her tumultuous 
feelings no longer, suddenly threw her 
apron over her head and burst into a fit of 
convulsive weeping. 

Mr. Brown had not counted on any such 
scene. He was well nigh overcome him- 
self, but grasping his hat, which he had 
deposited on the floor, he said to Mr, Car- 


ter : ‘*S’pose we go out and look round a 
little.” 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 
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THE SNAKE AND THE BEE. 
AFTER METASTASIO. 











BY BLANCHE NEVINS. 


SNAKE and Bee go browsing over 
Hill and valley, grass and clover. 


Eager each upon his quest, 
Choosing that he loveth best. 


While within the Bee the food 
Turns to honey, sweet and good ; 


In the Serpent it will change 
Into poison, bad and strange. 


Jesus, let the eyes that read 
Note the moral and give heed. 


Life, which close environs thee, 
Holds each possibility. 


May our days. then, fellow-man, 
Bring forth honey if we can. 
New Yok City. 
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THE BULL AND THE BEES. 
BY CHARLES G. D, ROBERTS. 





NaNNItE MILLER hardly knew whether 
to call herself a country girl or a town 
girl. Her home was in Montreal ; but she 
was accustomed to spend all the long 
summer and autumn in New Hampshire, 
at her Grandfather Miller’s big farm. She 
felt herself a well-initiated country girl in 


* every respect but one—in spite of all argu- 


ment she remained desperately afraid of 
cows. Remembering her fifteen years, 
she was much ashamed of this weakness. 
Nevertheless she continued to tremble at 
the sight of the gentlest of milkers, and 
to keep as close as possible to the fence 
whenever she had occasion to go through 
the cattle pasture. 

Nannie had some shadow of an excuse 
for her dread of strange cattle at least. 
On a neighboring farm there was a Jersey 
bull famous for its viciousness of temper. 
The children of the village spoke with 
bated breath of Farmer Hopkins’s bull, 
and Nannie had heard grim tales of its 
ferocity. The animal was a particularly 
fine specimen of his breed, and registered 
in the ‘‘ American Herd Book.” But for 
his aristocratic pedigree ani his admirable 
points, he would soon have found his way 
to the butcher. 

The Miller farmhouse stood about sixty 
yards back from the highway. The broad 
slope leading up from the road to the 
house was occupied by on old fashioned 
garden, with clumpsof shrubs, hollyhocks, 
and larkspur, thickets of artichoke and 
supflower, blue-green cabbage patch and 
yellow-green carrot patch, and dense rows 
of peas and beans. Down through the 
middle of the garden ran a path bordered 
with narrow flower beds, wherein grew 
sweet William, and scarlet lychnis, and 
poppies, and bachelor’s buttons, At the 
foot of the path a slight, white gate led 
out to the road, through a hedge of thorn 
and lilacs. At one side an array of bee- 
hives faced the path. Behind the hives 
ran several lines of tall peas, then black- 
currant bushes, and then a generous tan- 
gle of raspberry canes. The driveway, 
leading to the farmyard and the hospita- 
ble door, lay to one side and beyond the 
garden fence. 

One sunny afternoon, when her grand- 
mother had lain down for a sleep and her 
grandfather was away in the back lots, 
Nannie found the house too quiet for her 
and started off to the village to mail a let- 
ter. She descended the garden path, 
passed through the little white gate, and 
paused a moment in the middle of the 
road. She felt a sudden tremor of appre- 
hension, and came near turning back. 
But she could see no cause for fear. 
Laughing at her own nervousness she set 
forward briskly, carrying a sunshade of 
crimson silk through which the light 
streamed like liquid rubies. 

She had not gone fifty paces before she 
heard a sound at which her heart stood 
still. Just in front of her was a turn of 
the road, and a grove shut off the view of 
what lay beyond. But the sound she 
heard was the mumbling bellow and grunt 
of an angry bull, She swung, and sped 
like a bird for the little white gate. A 
moment later the black and white form of 
Farmer Hopkins’s bull came trotting 
around the turn, his nose in the air, his 
head going from side to side. Nannie 
saw the dread apparition over her shoulder, 
and fled as if her feethad wings, At the 
same instant the bull caught sight of her. 
His horns went down, and with a heavy, 
broken roar he charged like a whirlwind 
in pursuit. 

Swift as was Nannie, the bull was much 
swifter. Providentially, in the midst of 
her flight Nannie thought of her parasol, 
to which she was clinging convulsively. 
As she released her hold of the handle the 
glowing silk soared like a parachute, then 
swooped down to the middle of the road 
under the bull’s very nose. He paused to 
rend it and grind it into the dust. As 
Nannie seized the latch of the white gate 
she gave one wild glance behind her. The 
bull had just completed the destruction of 
the parasol, and was again thundering 
upon her heels. 

As she dashed through, Nannie slammed 
the gate behind her ; but it did not latch. 
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It swung a little way open. Not daring 
to go back and fasten it, and knowing 
that she would not have time to reach the 
house, she fled aside, darted behind the 
beebives and the peas, and rushed down 
between the rows of currant bushes. 
Just as she buil, having wrenched the 
little gate from its hinges and tossed it 
contemptuously over his shoulder, plunged 
into the garden, Nannie tripped on ber 
skirt and fell headlong between the 
bushes. 

The fall saved her. The bull would 
certainly have caught sight of her flying 
garments ; but now she was fairly hidden 
from his view. She had presence of mind 
enough to realize this. Wriggling for- 
ward beneath the bushes, she crept intoa 
spot where the peas clustered thickly 
abou! a young plum tree, Here, through 
the pea-sticks and vines and weeds, and 
between the hives, she could see her pur- 
suer standing in the flower bed by the 
path and staring in fierce uncertainty 
around the apparently deserted garden. 

Hardly daring to breathe lest she might 
betray her hiding-place, Nannie watched 
her foe with wide, terror-stricken eyes. 
Presently, after tearing up a clump of 
dahlias, the bull trotted over before the 
beehives. Thinking for a moment that 
he had discovered her, Nannie was on the 
point of springing to her feetand renewing 
her flight, which would have been fatal ; 
but she checked the mad impulse in time, 
perceiving that the animal was still ig- 
norant of her retreat. 

The bees were out in great force that 
afternoon. The fronts of some of the 
hives were black with them, and from 
each low hive-hole stretched a widening 
stream of the busy insects. The humming 
throng attracted the bull’s attention, and 
he halted just before one of the largest 
colonies. He was hot, and the bees did 
not like his presence. As they buzzed 
angrily about his head he shook his ears, 
then dug his horns into the ground and 
threw a shower of earth over the nearest 
hive. 

_ This was a challenge, and the bees were 
not slow to accept it. He felt several hot 
stings in bis ears, and, lowering his horns 
again with a grunt of indignation, he 
threw another shower of earth. Thenthe 
bees began to swarm upon his hide, seek- 
ing out all the tenderest spots with their 
stings. They thrust venomously at his 
eyes, his ears, his nostrils. Wherever the 
hair was thin and the skin tender they 
gathered with unerring instinct. The as- 
tonished animal switched his tail madly, 
skipped about with short bellowings of 
rage and surprise, and rooted his smarting 
nose in the soft earth of the carrot patch. 
Bees were quite a new experience to him, 
But he was not long in connecting them 
with the white hive that stood so boldly 
before him. Here, he saw, was a new 
and intolerable kind of fly ; and there in 
that white box was its home, its breeding 
place. He would crush the nuisance. 
Nannie was forgotten. Hope had come 
back to the heart of the trembling girl 
where she crouched amid the pea-vines, 
for she saw that in the bees she had found 
@ potent ally. 

Tnrowing his heels high in the air, the 
bull launched himself upon the nearest 
hive. Overit went with a dull crasb, and 
in a black cloud out puffed the bees. The 
bull felt a myriad of little flames descend 
upon himscorchingly, but with quivering 
skin he endured them for a moment while 
his horns and mighty forehead made 
kindling wood of the hive. He lifted his 
head witha roar of triumph, the honey 
streaming down his face and bits of comb 
dropping from his horns and ears. 

At this moment the poison from the 
innumerable stings that were piercing 
him went through his nerves like fire, and 
he seemed to realize that the triumph was, 
after all, not his. He bounded desperately 
into the air, no longer able to endure the 
withering torment. To Nannie’s eyes he 
seemed wrapped in a cloud of black 
gauze, so thickly swarmed the bees about 
him. Bellowing shrilly with terror he 
plunged forward into the raspberry thick- 
et, and dashed through it right up to the 
garden fence. The branches scraped off 
many of his assailants, and bewildered the 
pursuing swarms. When he reached the 
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fence he wheeled, and galloped madly 
back across the garden, passing within a 
few feet of Nanpie’s hiding place. Down 
went corn and sunflower, hollyhock and 
larkepur, before that blind charge. A 
moment later he discerned the gate, swept 
throught it, carrying away a post as he 
went, and thundered up the road beyond 
sight and hearing. 

When he was surely gone, Nannie was 
too prudent to stand up and expose her- 
self to the bees. She crept cautiously be- 
yond their range, keeping low in the 
thickest of the peas, the currant bushes, 
and the raspberries. Last she stole 
through a high covert of artichokes, be- 
yond which the bees were not circling. 
She ran to the house and up stairs, where 
her grandmother, who had been awak- 
ened by the roaring of the bull, was stand- 
ing at the window, speechle-s with wrath 
at the destruction which had been wrought 
among her cherished bees. Little did she 
dream of the peril from which Nannie had 
just escaped. Only after a wild burst of 
tears, was Nannie able to recount her 
strange adventure. 

WInpsor, N. S., CANADA. 
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A NIGHT'S CAMPING ON SILVER 
CREEK. 








BY FRANCIS S, PALMER. 





OnE July evening, as Arthur Bates was 
sitting on the piazza of his father’s farm- 
house, one of his boy friends, son of a 
neighboring farmer, came along the road 
and hailed him. ‘‘ Hallo, Arthur! I hear 
there’s very good trout fishing in Silver 
Creek ; that is, if you go far enough up, 
where it has not been fished out. How 
would you like to go with me for a day’s 
fishing? Wecan take my father’s little 
flat-bottomed boat and push away up the 
creek, further than any fishermen are 
likely to go.” 

Arthur was ready for an expedition of 
this kind, and he hurried to ask his father 
if he could be spared. 

“It is all right, Joe,” he said, coming 
out from the house after a talk with his 
father. ‘‘ He says I can go to-morrow af- 
ternoon and stay the next day. At first 
Mother was a little afraid about having 
me camp out, it is so wild out there ; but 
when she knew 1 was going with you she 
said it was allright. She knows you are 
used to the woods and know how to man- 
age.” 

The boys talked over the details, and 
before Joe Wells went home that night 
everything was settled. They would start 
about three o’clock the next afternoon, 
which would give them time to push their 
way far up the creek; then they would 
camp, and fish slowly down it the next 
day. Joe decided to take with him his 
shotgun. Altho there could be no hunt- 
ing at that timeof the year, still the coun- 
try in which they would camp was so 
wild that they thought it well to be armed. 
Arthur suggested that they should take 
with them his large setter dog Max; he 
would be very serviceable as a sentinel 
during the night, and was so well trained 
that he would be little trouble in the boat. 

The next forenoon the boys were both 
at work in the fields; but it did not take 
them long after their mid-day dinner to 
make the final arrangements and to pack 
their camp outfit into the little boat. 
Prompily at three o’clock they started on 
their way up the creek. 

There was not much current, and they 
paddled aloug easily. At first their way 
led through cleared fields and by farm- 
houses, but further up, the stream “ran 
through stretches of rougher land, at 
first bush-covered pastures, then pieces of 
woodland, and finally through an almost 
unbroken forest ; for these boys lived in 
one of the wilder counties of Pennsyl- 
vania, where even to this day some of the 
larger forest animals are found. As 
they pushed further on, the solitude of 
the woods began to oppress them, and 
they talked less than they had at first, 
and in a less lively strain. Max pricked 
up his ears and sniffed toward the 
forest. Once or twice they got glimpses 
of an old hen grouse that was leading her 
brood along the creek’s shore, and several 
hare scampered through the bushes, 


frightened at the unusual apparition of a 
boat. 

At several places the forest gave way to 
broad stretches of wild grass, and on one 
of these natural meadows a farmer had 
built his house and was cultivating the rich 
level soil. They saw one of the farmer’s 
boys walking along the bank, carrying a 
large iron trap on his shoulder. 

‘* There is Jim Benton !” exclaimed Joe. 
‘‘He came to our school last winter. 
Hallo, Jim ! don’t you remember me?” 

The boy on the bank recognized Joe and 
greeted him. 

‘* What are you going to do with that 
trap?” Joe inquired. 

‘* Some wild animal has been frighten- 
ing our cattle,” the other replied, ‘‘and 
Father thinks we had better set this trap 
and see if we can’t catch it.” 

‘* We’re going trout fishing,” said Joe; 
‘‘and we're going to camp not far above 
here in the woods. If you catch that ani- 
mal to-night, let me know, andI will come 
down and shoot it for you; l’ve gota 
shotgun here. I wouldn't like anything 
better than shooting a panther or a bear.” 

‘* Well, perhaps I will,” said Jim Ben- 
ton; ‘‘ but you know it is no play med- 
dling with a bear or a panther that is ina 
trap. So you had better have your gun 
loaded with big shot!’ 

** Oh, I’m not afraid !” Joe returned ; ‘‘I 
have always wanted a chance to shoot 
some wild animal like that !” 

‘Well, good-by,” called Jim. ‘‘ You 
ought to have good spor’, fishing; the 
creek’s full of trout up here.” 

The boys pushed on, and about a quar- 
ter of a mile further up the stream de- 
cided tocamp. Here there was a piece of 
dry, level ground, close to the bank; and 
Jce, who had some knowledge of wood- 
craft, decided that it was a fitting place. 

They ran ashore and began to make 
preparations for the night. Joe was the 
leader and gave directions as to what 
should be done; for Arthur had only 

lately come to the neighborhood where 
the boys were now living, and did not 
know much about the woods. Moreover 
he was a slender boy, ra:her sickly, and 
several years Joe’s junior. His quiet 
ways had, somehow, got him a reputation 
for timidity among the other boys, who 
were all inclined to patronize him. 

It was a warm, pleasant afternoon, and 
Joe decided that it was not necessary to 
build any kind of a shelter. They merely 
cut a quantity of balsam boughs to serve 
as beds, and built a fire. It was still day- 
light when these slight preparations had 
been completed. 

“Now,” said Joe, surveying the work 
when all was done, ‘‘I think it would be a 
good idea to catch a few fish for supper. 
There is plenty of time, and it would be 
pleasant to have some trout to broil over 
the coals during the evening.” 

A short distance before reaching their 
camping ground, the boys had passed 
what seemed a good place for fish, and 
now, having put together their rods, they 
took some bait which they had brought 
with them, and walked down the stream. 
They crept along quietly when they were 
near the pool they had noticed, and, after 
dropping their lines into the deep water, 
were soon rewarded. In half an hour’s 
time they had landed a dozen speckled 
trout, which, tho small in size, were 
gamey enough to give them good sport in 
the catching. 

They went back to the camp and pre- 
pared supper, which they looked forward 
to with an appetite which their long paddle 
up the stream had made unusually keen, 

Joe was an expert in making coffee, and 
of this, with some fried bacon and biscuit 
which they had brought from home, they 
made their supper. They decided to keep 
the trout and broil them during the even- 
ing. 

Before they had finished eating darkness 
had settled down over the woods and the 
different noises of night-time in the forest 
began to be heard. There was the barking 
of a fox; catlike calls which might be 
made by lynxes or panthers; stealthy 
rustling in the bushes ; the splashing of 
muskrats in the creek, Arthur could not 
help showing that some of these sounds 
made him nervous, but Joe reassured him. 
‘* Never mind,” hesaid ; ‘‘ we are perfectly 
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safe here ; I have got my shotgun loaded 
with buckshot ; and, really, I’d like noth- 
ing better than to see some big animal try 
to come into ourcamp. 1’d give him a 
warm reception.” 

Their supper bad not deprived the boys 
of their relish for the trout, which, when 
broiled over the fire and eaten with salt, 
were a most appetizing dainty. 

At length both became sleepy, and, roll- 
ing themselves up in their blankets, they 
lay down on the fragrant balsam boughs, 
Arthur felt full reliance in Max, and Joe 
seemed to have no fear while he clasped 
his trusty shotgun in his arms. 





The boys had been sleeping perhaps two 
hours, when they were suddenly wakened 
by the sharp barks of the dog Max. They 
raised their heads in time to see him leap 
forward, snarling and showing his teeth. 
A moment later he and another animal 
had grappled, and were rolling over the 
ground, growling and snapping savagely. 
The dog was forced backward, and he and 
his antagonist rolled about over the bal- 
sam boughs where the boys had slept. 
Joe and Arthur tried to scramble to one 
side but became entangled in their blank- 
ets and could not get out of the way ; boys, 
dog and wild beast were mingled to- 
gether in a snarling, shouting, yelping 
mass—there was also a strange, unearthly 
sound of rattling and clanking, as of a 
chain. But the battle was nota long one, 
for Max was no match for his opponent. 
Soon the dog lay on the ground whimper- 
ing, and the boys could see a dark bulk 
crouching over him. His whining showed 
that the dog was in desperate need. 

“Shoot it, Joe!—shoot it!’ cried Ar- 
thur, ‘‘and quick ; it is killing Max !” 

There was a half-inarticulate gasp from 
Joe: ‘Oh, Arthur, I can’t find the gun. 
What is the matter? What can it be? 
Oh, help! help!” 

In the dim starlight Arthur thought 
he saw Joe’s head disappear under a cor. 
ner of a blanket. Evidently no help could 
be expected from that quarter. In the 
meantime Max was being killed, and there 
was not a moment to lose. Arthur re- 
membered that the hatchet they had 
brought for the purpose of cutting fire- 
wood and balsam boughs, lay close by on 
the ground, and, groping about for it, 
his hand luckily touched the handle. He 
seized it and sprang to the dog’s assistance. 
Putting out his left hand to discover at 
what to strike, he received a severe bite 
on his forearm. But he saw where to use 
the hatchet ; and now, again and again, 
in rapid succession, and driven by all the 
boy’s force, the blows fell on the animal's 
head. Max scrambled to his feet, and the 
—_ animal fell over in its death strug- 
glee. 

Arthur hastened to start a blaze, and by 
its light he saw that dead on its side lay a 
black bear, with a large iron bear trap and 
chain fastened to its hind foot. The clank- 
ing sound was explained. 

Joe, having recovered from his panic 
and crawled out from under the blanket, 
examined the bear with much interest. 
‘“‘This must be the trap that Jim Benton 
set yesterday, and this bear is what has 
been frightening his cattle. It evidently 
got into the trap, broke the chain, and on 
its way off ran right into our camp.” 

Arthur had bathed and bandaged the 
dog’s wounds, which, thanks to his long 
hair, were not vary serious, and was now 
busy with the wound in his own arm. 

“* Well,” he siid, “ I hope an angry bear 
with a trap fastened to him will never 
again flounder into my camp! But, Joe, 
how about your shotgun and that warm 
reception you were going to give any ani- 
mal that disturbed-us ?” 

Joe looked alittle sheepish. ‘‘ Arthur,” 
he said, ‘‘ I was so scared I lost my head. 
That is the plain truth. But you rose to 
the occasion and showed that you are no 
coward, in spite of your quiet ways; and 
I will see that the boys in the village know 
what kind of a fellow you really are. It 
is not every one that would pitch into a 
mad bear, and with no better weapon than 
a hatchet,” 

The boys slept no more that night; and 
at early dawn, being in a hurry: to have 
the wounded members of the party cared 
for, started homeward down the stream, 
only stopping to leave his trap with Jim 
Benton, and tell him that hereafter his 
cattle would be disturbed by one bear the 
less—a big fellow, which, jealously guarded 
by the brave Max, was now weighing 
down the stern of their boat. 


New York Crry. 
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PEBBLES. 


‘“* What separates New York 
Johnny: ‘ The poli- 





Teacher: 
from Brooklyn ?’’ 
ticians.’’— Puck. 


..“* Paw, if there’s microbes in the ice,”’ 
said Tommy, ‘“‘ why don’t people boil it ?’’ 
—Chicago Tribune. 


.... Accepted. — She (coldly): ‘‘ I hardly 
know how to receive your proposal. You 
know I am worth a million, of course ?” 
He (diplomatically): ‘* Yes—worth a million 
other girls.” She (rapturously): ‘Oh! 
Jack.”—Truth. 


.. Bellefield: “‘I say that the laws ought 
to be made stronger.” Bloomfield: “I 
don’t know that I quite comprehend your 
meaning.” ‘Well, as the laws now stand, 
even comparatively weak people can break 
them.’’—Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 


....An Afterthought.—He: ‘I pever 
saw apything like this tide. Here I’ve been 
pulling steadily for ten minutes, and we 
don’t seem to have moved a foot.’? She 
(after a pause): ‘Oh, Mr. Stroker, I’ve just 
thought of something—the anchor fell over- 
board a while ago, and I forgot to tell you. 
Do you suppose it could have caught on 
something ?”—Truth. 


-..-One of the professors of the Univer- 
sity of Texas was engaged in explaining the 
Darwinian theory to his class, when he ob- 
served that they were not paying proper 
attention. ‘‘Gentlemen,’”’ said the pro- 
fessor, ‘‘ when I am endeavoring to explain 
to you the peculiarities of the monkey I 
wish you would look right at me.’’—Texas 
Siftings. 


...-At a picnic given the waifs of Chi- 
cago, a plate of tarts was passed to two lit- 
tle urchins, evidently chums. One, whose 
mouth was too full for utterance, and plate 
too full for even an extra tart, shook bis 
head ; not so his neighbor, who added the 
tart to his pile of goodies. In afew min- 
utes number one had so reduced his plate 
that he asked for the refused dainty, when 
he was told they were gone. Whereupon 
his little friend was heard giving him this 
philosophical advice: ‘‘ The time to take 
tarts, Bob, is when they’re a-passin’ !”’— 
Harper's Bazar. 


..One day, when the late Lord Beacons- 
field was walking in his grounds at Hugh- 
euden Manor, he was accosted by a well- 
known parishioner noted for his ready wit. 
It being winter time, and the weather un- 
usually severe, the villager, after paying 
his respects to his lordship, commenced to 
make an appeal for a little help. ‘‘How 
often have I told you to be careful and pre- 
pare fora rainy day ?”’ “Ah! that’s right 
enough ; so 1 did, my lord,’’ said the ready- 
witted villager; ‘‘ but then who ever 
thought of seeing all this snow and hard 
frost ?”’ This ready retort had the desired 
effect.—Household Words. 


..A certain regiment stationed in Bel- 
fast was mustered in the Ormeau Park for 
inspection, and was standing awaiting the 
arrival of their colonel. Presently thecom- 
manding officer was seen approaching on 
horseback, but when a few paces from the 
troops, the horse—which had been hired for 
the day—stood stock-still, and refused to 
move. The officer made a desperate effort 
to urge on his steed, but all to no purpose. 
Before long a group of bystanders encircled 
him, and one of them, a ragged urchin, sud- 
denly cried out to hischum: ‘‘I say, Bill, 
run and ring the park bell; it’s a tram-car 


horse.” This was enough for the colonel, 
who at once dismounted.—Household 
Words. 
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377.—CHARADE. 


Here is the spot where my Margaret lies, 
This is the shaft to her memory dear, 
Ab, in this total mound many a year 

Tranquilly sleeping, with Death-locked 

eyes. 


Fleetest are treasures that highest we prize ; 
Withered my heart, and the cause of the 
sear— 
Here is the spot where my Margaret lies, 
This is the shaft to her memory dear. 


Dark was the day when keen Death in dis- 
guise 
Clasped her to him, and two fled as iu 
fear ; 
Harsh to the one was the jar of the bier; 
Lonely, so lonely, this grave ‘neath the 
skies— 
Here is the spot where my Margaret lies, 
Thisis theshaft to her memory dear. 
Novus Homo. 


378.—A VERBAL CURIOSITY. 


I have been through a vatiety of experi- 
ences. At one time, after being dressed up 
(1), I took a journey on the water (2). At 
another I was madea prisoner (3), and con- 
fined in a kind of mould (4). Sometimes I 
am stretching out for a desirable object (5), 
and at others I am erect (6). I have reached 
maturity (7), and am _ steadily growing 
smaller (8). Now Iam shattered (9), for I 
haveexploded (10), and at last [ am finished 
(11). You may have difficulty in finding me 
for I am always * * * (12). 

A. C. BANNING. 


379.—IN FAIR SOCIETY. 


The Lady One and Lady Two 

Are near of kin, ’tis very true ; 
And either, with propriety, 

May be addressed as Lady 7'hree. 
Now Lady Four, in any land, 
Respect and honor may command ; 


But Lady Five at once is seen 

To be a rustic, and—well, green ! 

All ardent Roman Catholics 

Regard as sacred Lady Siz; 

And Lad@ Seven is Romish, very— 

Devoted to the Virgin Mary. 

Tender and fair, and delicate, 

And highly bred, is Lady Eight; 

And most folks pleasantly incline 

To dainty little Lady Nine; 

But, if the truth must be confessed, 

Ilove my Lady Ten the best ! 
MABEL P. 


—TERMINAL DELETION. 


That farmer is a happy one 
Who plows, prepares and sows, 
And total labors till the sun 
Its parting glances throws. 


He’s up again at break of day 
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376.—1, An obstacle is something for us to 
overcome, and a sunshade something to 


come over us; 2, when he uses the switch; 
8, for the change. 


The Foundation 


of Good Health is 


Pure, Rich Blood 


And the surest, best way to 
purify your blood is to take 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Hood’ Ss Pills are tasteless, mild, effective 


Cure headache, biliousness. 
indigestion, constipation. Especially adapted to the 
use of delicate women and ¢ hildren. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS, 


|For the week ending Thursday, August 29th, 1895.} 


TEAS.—The weekly auction sales were larger 
than usual yesterday, the offerings amounting 
to 14,750 packages, and prices were well sus- 
tained. Amoy is quoted at 9@13c.; Fubchau, 
10@2c. ; Formosa, 14@30c.; India teas, 17Z6lc., 
and Japans, 14@2%c, 


COFFEE.—Trading in Brazil coffee is moder- 
ate, and prices are mre or less nominal. The 
tone for mild grades is good, but demand is light. 
Java is quoted at 21@3lc.; Mocha, 254@26c. ; 
Maracaibo, 17@20c.; Laguayra, 164%@2Ic., and 
Brazil, 16@184c. 


SUGAR.—The market for refined sugar is 
quiet, and country buyers are holding off in an- 
ticipation of a decline. Granulated is quoted 
lower at 4 3 16@4%c.; cut loaf and crushed, 
413-16@5c. ; powdered, 49-16@4 13-16c., and cubes, 
4 7-16@4 11-16c, 


COTTON.—Cotton continues to climb up 
nearly every day,and the market has reached 
a point several cents higher than a month ago. 
The question of how much higher prices will go 
is unsettled. Middling uplands is quoted at 8c., 
and middling Gulf, 81-16c. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—Flour is dull and de- 
moralized, and prices are declining. Millers try 
to hold prices, but they are also disposed to put 
their goods on the market, where they sell for 
less than the asking price. Winter patents are 
$3.60 per bb]. ; Straights, $3.20@3.40; city patents, 
$4.10¢4.35 ; spring patents, $3.40@3.55, and clears, 


23.10. Rye flourisdull and weak at $2.75@3.15. 
Yornmeal is steady, with Brandywine at $2.80, 
and Western and Southern, $2.40@2.80. 


PROVISIONS.—The market for hog products 
has been weak aud dull, but at the close a 
slight rally inthe West has given more firmness 
to prices here. Pork is dull, with mess at $116 
11.50 per bbl.; family, $12.50@12.75, and short 
clear, we Beef is steauvy, with extra messat 

7.5028 ; family, $11@12.50, and packet $9@10.50, 

eef bams are quiet at $16@16.50. Lard is weak 
and lower, quoted at $6.27 per 100%. Pickled 
shoulders are easy at Sg @slec. per  ; hams dull 
at 9@9éc., and bellies, 654@74éc. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—The wheat market bas 
been quiet and uninteresting this week. Prices 
have a downward tendeucy. A heavy move- 
ment of spring wheat is expected next week, 
and the output of the crop is large enough to 
keep traders troin loading tp, and the harvest 
is half over, sothat nothing but an early frost 
can cause apy damage. September wheat is 
654¢c.;. No. 2 red cash, 664c, and No. 1lhbard 
spring, 674@68c. Corn has had a stronger 
market this week, and the fear that frost 
will injure a good deal of the crop makes trade 
in futures strong and active. The late corn is 
just maturing, and a frost would check its 
growth seriously. September corn closes strung at 
415¢c.; No.2 cash, 42%c.,and No.2 white, 44c. 
There has been a Jittle more speculative demand 
for oats, but on the whole the market pursues 
the even tenor of its way, uninfluenced by the 
other cereals. The market for cash oats 1s 
fairly active at 2444@24%4c. for No.2 old oats, 
and 24@24¢c. tor new, and 2644@2634c. for No. 2 
white. Receipts of bay are very liberal, trade 
dul!, stocks accumulatiny, and prices are dull. 
Prime new timothy 1s 85c. per 100 tb, with old 
about 5c. higher; No.3 to No. 1, 65@80c., and 
clover, 50c. Straw is easy, with long rye at 55@ 
60c. ; short rye, 40@45c., and oat, 40@45c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—General trading 
in butter is very quiet, and dealers have difficul- 
ty in maintaining prices. Trade fs always very 
dull at this season, and receipts are goiug into 
cold storage. Holders try to sustain prices, for 
they expect a better trade next montb, and t_ey 
are stru gling to prevent any demoralization of 
prices. udergrades are in greater danger of a 
cut than the top grades. Extra Western creamery 
is quoted at 20c.; State and Pennsylvania extra, 
19%e@20c.; firsts, 17@18%e.; thirds to seconds, 
13@l16c.; State dairy, alf firkins, 12q18%«c.; 
Welsh tubs, 12@18c.; imitation creamery, ll@ 
ldc.; Western dairy, 9@13c., and factory, 8@ 
124c. Cheese is costing dealers considerable, as 
country prices are high; but there is not sufli- 
cient trade to warrant the advance. A drop 
from present high quotations may svon follow, 
unless better trade follows. Fancy large size, 
full-cream cheese is 734a@8c.; common to choice, 

7%; fancy smali, 84@8%c.; common to 
choice, 644@84c.: choice part skims, 5atc.; 
_— to prime, 344@5c.,and full skims, L4 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultry has a 
fair demand, chickens being relatively scarce, 
and fowls higher: Spring chickens are 11@12c.; 
fowls, 10@104¢c. ; old roosters, 64ee.; turkeys, 9@ 
10c.; ducks, 0@80c. per pair, and geese, 8ic.@ 
$1.25. Dressed poultry is quiet, but accumula- 
tions have moved out well, and the market is 
not giutted. Old turkeys are 1l@l2c.; new, 11@ 
l6éc.; fowls, 10@10%c.; old cocks, 6c.; Philadel- 
phia spring chickens, 13@19c.; Western, dry- 

icked, 8@i2c.; scalded, l0@llc.; spring ducks, 
5c.; Western, 8@10c., and geese, 1b@léc. Eggs 
are slowly advancing under smaller receipts, 
but inferior grades are still plentiful. Jersey 
eges are 16@16¢c. per doz.; State and Pennsyl- 
vania, 15@l6c.: Western, 1346@1ic., and culls, 
$1.50@2.85 per case. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Choice red hand-picked 
apples are in fair demand, but inferior are neg- 
lected. ee Bartlett and Clapps Favorite 
pears are steady and higher, but common kinds 
are dull. Peaches also show great irregularity 
in quality and price, choice being relatively 
scarce. New grapes are plentiful and dull. 
Watermelons are low. Red band-picked apples 
are $luw2 per bbl.: green sorts, $1@1.50. and 
windfalls, 40@50c.; Bartiett pears, $1.50@2.50; 
Clapp’s Favorite, $1.50@2.25, and ordinary kinds, 
75c.@$1.75. Jersey pexches are t0c.@$1.25 per 
basket; Maryland and Delaware, 60c.@$1.25, 
and culls, 30@50c. per basket. Up-river Dela- 
ware grapes are >.@: 1.25 per case; Niagara, 
75c.@$1, and other kinds, 75c.@$1, and Western 
New York Delawares, 15@20c. per 5- basket. 
Watermelons are $5@14 per 100,; muskmelons, 
75c.@$2 per bbl., and cranberries, $6.50 per bbl. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Potatoes 
are dull at 75c.@$1.25 per bbl. ; sweets, 2.50; 
onions, $1@2: caulifiowers, 50c.@$1.25; Hubbard 
squash, 75c.@$1; marrow, 0@60c.; turnips, 4a 
50c. per bbl.; tomatoes, 15@35c. per box, and 
celery, 5@35c. per doz. stalks. 











For Beauty, 
for comfort, for improvement of the com- 
lexion, use Only Pozzon1's PowDER; there 
is nothing equal to it. 
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Walter Baker & Go. Limited, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


i; PURE, HICH CRADE 
San 











COCOAS ani CHOCOLATES 
‘ On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the grest 
Industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 
IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
Caution: — gy HF 
of the labeleand wrappers on our 
oods, consumers should make sure 
t our place of manufacture, 


namely, Dorchester, Mass. 
is printed on each package. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS, 


AKEYouDEAF? 


DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR? 


TT E AURAPHONE will help you if you do. It 
is a recent scientific invention which will re- 





particulars. Can be tes 
at_ che NEW YORK b 
Offices, 716 Metropolitan Bu'iltine, Madison Square, 
N.Y... or 4% Phillins Rnitd’e, 1290 Tremont St... Rastan, 





A LETTER FROM 


Mrs. Henry 
Ward Beecher 


RECOMMENDING 


‘ Constantine's 
B, Pine Tar Soap. 


(Persian Healing.) 





Brooklyn, March 13, 1895. 
Charles N. Crittenton Co., 
Gentlemen :—I find the PINE 
TAR SOAP (CONSTANTINE’S) you 
gave me quite satisfactory, and 
have been glad to give samples to 
several friends, who agree with me 
that it isamong the best specimens 
of Toilet Soap that we have. 
Yours respectfully, 





Time knocks 


out a great many business enterprises. 
We have been manufacturing heating and 
cooking apparatus for nearly 50 years, and 
expect to continue. You will probably re- 
call something about ‘‘the survival of the 
fittest."’ The goods are for sale by best 
dealers all over the country. 

A great many people have been saved money and 
annoyance by having our literature on heating apparatus. 
It will cost you nothing ; better send for it, 

THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 
195 and 197 Lake St., 207 and 209 Water St., 
Chicago. New York. ‘ 


” PISO’S CURE FOR 4, 
A ALL ELS! 


& CURES WHER LS. on 
ia Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use § 
“> intime. Sold by druggists. of 
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Farm and Garden, 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to ree. e 
any practical hinte, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subseribers who feel special’ y 
interested.) 


THE INHABITANTS OF THE BLACK 
FOREST. 


as 








BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


‘IN the province of Saskatchewan, where 
the limpid waters of the Assiniboine flow 
through the heart of the Black Forest, 
there lived an old woodman who understood 
the nature of the birds of the air as no one 
ever did before or since. His small hut, 
built of the logs of the noble chestnut and 
oak, faced the dark waters of the river, 
whither the birds and animals of the for- 
est came down to quench their thirst. His 
limited acreage of fruits, grains and vege- 
tables were never disturbed by any of the 
wild creatures that frequented the place, 
and he harvested a plenty and to spare each 
autumn season for his winter use. Of this 
liberal supply he gave freely to the birds 
when snow and ice covered the bleak sides 
of the river, and no animal was ever turned 
away hungry from his door. 





The birds flocked into the clearing made 
by his ax, and basked fearlessly in the 
warm sun. The song-birds whistled their 
sweet tunes under the very eaves of his hut, 
and the wild herons, ducks and cranes 
pecked the corn from his doorstep while 
they croaked and quacked softly to each 
other. On the sloping banks of the river 
the bawks fished diligently to supply their 
ravenous young in the high treetops that 
overshadowed the woodman’s field of grain. 
The martins and bluebirds built their nests 
in tiny homes prepared for them by the 
skilled hand of the man, and the little 
wrens and blue-eyed vireos took possession 
of the bushes that bordered the path run- 
niog from the house to the riverside. 

The birds trusted the man, and showed no 
fear at his presence. They perched upon 
his shoulders, and stole the bread from be- 
tween his teeth. They saucily pecked at his 
beard, and displayed a wanton disposition 
to find out what his eyes were made of. 
These eyes were blue, like the coat of the 
bluebird, and they never flashed anger or 
irritation. The feathered pets of the woods 
were more than friends to the lonely man. 
They were brother, sister, mother and 
father. But in his heart the kind woodman 
longed for a closer intimacy with his friends 
than Nature permits between man and 
birds. He tended them, fed them, nursed 
them when sick or injured, protected them 
from enemies,’ and showed his love in a 
thousand ways. He talked to them in 
sweet tones and imitated their songs; but 
he covJd not make them understand the 
meaning of his words, nor could he more 
than guess at their gentle cooing and sing- 
ing. Speech between them was denied. 
And this thought that he could never con- 
verse with his feathered friends sat heavily 
upon the woodman and made him sad. 

Then one night a heavy storm swept 
through the Black Forest, raging like a 
fierce hurricane, and shattering giant oaks 
to the ground as if they had been wisps of 
straw. All night long the woodman kept 
bis light burning in the window, and the 
door of his hut partly opened. Three times 
ne walked out into the rain to see if any of 
his forest friends were unprotected and 
needed his heip. But there was no response 
io his whistles and chirps, and his anxiety 
was partly allayed. His eyes grew heavy as 
he sat in his chair, and he slept. When he 
woke again there was a feeble pattering on 
the windowpane that made him jump to 
his feet in an instant. Out into the wild, 
stormy night he hurried, without hat or 
coat, and on the windowsill he found a poor 
sittle stranger nearly dead with fatigue and 
exhaustion. The storm-beaten bird was 
carried inside of the hut, where all of the 
uit of the woodman was needed to revive it. 

The lost creature was a stranger indeed 
to the woodman, and he wondered where he 
had strayed from. The coat of feathers, 
now wet and drooping, was of a pale gray 
tint, with narrow bars across the wings. It 
was unlike the thrush, blue jay, oriole, or 
twenty other birds of the woods that were 
familiar to the man. 

All night long the creature moped and 
seemed ready to die; but the woodman was 
a magician in nursing wounded birds back 
to life, and when the mornivg sun poured 
into the hut after the storm, the little head 
was raised to inspect the new surroundings. 
In the afternoon it hopped about the room, 
and took focd out of its rescuer’s hands. 

When the birds outside came inte the 
clearing and turned their little throats to 
new melodies the crippled stranger stood 
perfectly still. Then raising its head it 
opened its bill and warbled asa bluebird, 
making delicious music for the astonished 
ear ofthe woodman. But the gray feathers 
had no speck of blue on them, and the man 
wondered what strange bird warbled before 
him. To add confusion to astonishment 
the little creature suddenly changed its 
tune and sent forth the shrill cries of a 
whippoorwill, followed in rapid succession 
by the screaming of the swallow, the cack- 
ling of a hen, and the strange notes of the 
blue jay, martin, killdeer and oriole. 

** Ab, I have it, my stranger is a mocking 
bird !”’ exclaimed the woodman, when he re- 
covered from his surprise. ‘A true mock- 
ing bird of the South, strayed North to 
greet me. Sweet bird of many songs, thou 
art welcome here, and I shall hate to part 
with you again.” 

Taking the stranger upon his finger, he 
began whistling various tunes to it, the 
mocking bird repeating them with perfect 
accuracy. The woodman laughed, and con- 
tinued to amuse himself in this way for the 
rest of the afternoon. 

In a few days the bird became as attached 
to the woodman as he was to the little 
stranger, and the two were inseparable. 
Down by the river’s bank the mocking bird 
conversed with the crows and hawks to 
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amuse his rescuer, and in the depth of the 
silent forests it echoed the hoot of the owl, 
and screamed after the bald eagle. The 
sweet songs of the robins and thrushes con- 
tained no notes that the mocking bird 
could not repeat. 

“Sweet singer,’”’ sighed the woodman one 
night, after amusing himself with his 
friend for an hour, ‘‘if you could but con- 
verse with me as you can with the other 
birds my cup of happiness would be full. 
You have the language of every bird upon 
your bill, but, alas! human speech is de- 
nied to thee.” 

The man made a great sigh, and buried 
his head in his hands. Then out of the 
darkness of the hut a voice seemed to 
speak: 

** Would you think more of my poor tribe 
if you could know our thoughts and 
wishes ?”’ 

The woodman jumped to his feet, and 
looked around in fear. No human voice 
had echoed in that hut other than his own 
for ten years. 

“If I could interpret the words of my 
fellow-tribesmen for you would you ioter- 
cede for them when in trouble, and protect 
them when in danger?’ the voice con- 
tinued. 

But this time the woodman saw that it 
was the mocking bird who spoke to him, 
and his voice trembled with happiness, as 
he replied : 

“Sweet singer of the woods! I shall do 
anything for your tribesmen that you ask. 
Does anything now call for my aid? Iam 
ready. Speak out the truth.” 

The mocking bird combed its sleek feath- 
ers, and then said : 

‘* The sweet siugers of the forest are com- 
plaining, and they have just cause for com- 
plaint. Many of them have been driven 
hither, as myself, by the wickedness of 
those who live in the City of Pell down 
where the river flows between two rocky 
banks. The men and cruel boys shot and 
stoned us in the orchards and groves while 
we were trying to sing our songs of joy. 
We were first driven from the city parks, 
and then from the countryside, and at last 
into the very heart of the forest. Many 
were kiiled and wounded, and others were 
lost to their companions.”’ 

‘Hateful people!’ exclaimed the wood- 

man. ‘ They should suffer for this.” 
* “ But that is not all. They captured some 
of the singers and imprisoned them. Of 
their fate we know nothing. Those that 
have sought refuge in the deep forests are 
unhappy and lonesome. ‘The darkness of 
the glades dulls their minds, and robs them 
of melody. They need the open, sunny 
fields, the light groves, and the orchards; 
but they dare not go forth lest they be 
killed.”’ 

“Send them here, then,’’ interrupted the 
huncer. ‘‘I have an orchard, and a light 
clearing. Here the sun shines every day, 
and everything is theirs.” 

“That is kind, dear friend,’’ continued 
the mocking bird. ‘* But there are too many 
here now. If all should come they would 
starve of hunger, and rob you of everything. 
They will not do that.” 

‘Then what can I do ?”’ 

“Go down to the City of Pell and speak a 
kind word for us. Many live there who love 
to hear our sweet songs, and who always 
welcome us. Speak to them, and they will 
make laws to let us come back to sing in 
their parks and groves. They will feed us 
when we are hungry, and give us protection 
when in danger. Those who love us should 
be mace to speak in our behalf. It needs 
but some one to rouse them. This is your 
mission. Will you do it for us?” 

**I will go to-morrow.” 

Thus it was that the old woodman of the 
Black Forest visited civilization again 
after a lapse of fifteen long years. The 
way was unfamiliar to him, but by follow- 
ing the river Assiniboine, which flowed so 
lovingly past his door, he never became 
utterly homesick. The City of Pell was 
built near the river, and the picturesque 
view was not to be surpassed in the world. 
Lovely tree-lined streets and boulevards 
swept out into the country, but not a bird 
was to be ceen nor heard. To the old wood- 
man this seemed like an irredeemable fea- 
ture of the place. 

““Why have you no song birds here ?” he 
inquired of the first stranger. 

“Ab, sir, that is what they all ask who 
come here! We drove them away some 
time ago by our wanton cruelty. Now we 
all wish them back. Our streets and boule- 
vards are quiet and dull without their 
song.” 

** Indeed ! would they be protected then, 
if they should return ?”’ 

“Sir, we would make most stringent laws 
against any one killing or injuring a song 
bird if they would but come back.” 
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The old woodman hesitated a moment, 
and then said, solemnly: “Listen! You 
deserve not the songs of the birds for 
having treated them so cruelly, but there 
is still a chance. If you will go to your 
city, and have laws passed to protect 
the song birds, I’ll see that they return to 
you in larger numbers than before. But if 
the laws are not enforced they will with- 
draw the second time, and never return. 
Go back to the City of Pell, and mind my 
words.” 

The woodman then returned to his forest 
home, happy at heart, and eager to carry 
the joyful news to the feathered inhabit- 
ants. The mocking bird came a long dis- 
tance to meet him. 

‘*Go into the forest, and call all the 
sweet singers together,’’ shouted the wood- 
man, “ and tell them the good news. They 
need no longer fear the men of the City of 
Pell. They will protect every bright and 
happy singer.” 

All the next day the mocking bird roam- 
ed through the dark recesses of the forest, 
whistling to the song birds, and telling 
them in their various languages the good 
news of their welcome back to the gardens 
avd orchards and fields near the City of 
Pell. Now he chirped to the bright little 
yellowbirds; then warbled to the thrushes 
and robins, and again piped to the martins 
and bluebirds, changing his tune each time 
in the most marvelous fashion. Every 
singer of the woods welcomed the little 
spokesman, and gave him good cheer. 

Late at night he returned to the wood- 
man’s hut, tiredand weary. He had brave- 
ly carried the message to all parts of the 
Black Forest, and before another day had 
passed the inhabitants of the country 
round about thecity were joyfully surprised 
to find their trees full of sweet singers. 
From every bush and clump of trees bright 
little singers flashed, and the whole land- 
scape seemed alive with them. No one 
offered to raise a hand against them, but 
all expressed their thankfulness at the re- 
turn of the birds. 

After that the song birds were always 
carefully protected on the banks of the 
Assiniboine. But as the City of Pell grew 
and strangers came to it, other dangers 
threatened the birds. 

One day the mocking bird grew quiet and 
pensive. 

‘“‘What weighs upon your mind now ?” 
asked the woodman, who had become so 
intimate with his feathered pet that he 
could detect the least change in his moods. 
‘*Ts any one in trouble ?” 

“Yes, many of my tribesmen are in trou- 
ble,’’ responded the mocking bird. ‘ But I 
see no remedy for their anxiety and dan- 
ger.” 

‘How now? Speak out plainly. Are 
they not protecting the littlesingers as they 
promised ?” 

The old man’s eyes flashed with anger as 
he spoke. 

** Yes, the song birds are all right,’’ re- 
sponded the mocking bird ; ** but those they 
call game birds are in trouble. Hunters 
search every part of the woods for them, 
killing them by the hundreds, and they are 
being forced way back into the mountains. 
They are scarcely safeeven out here. They 
are killed merely for the sport, and by many 
who never pretend to pick them up. It is 
cruel murder. But there have beensomany 
of them that those killed are hardly missed 
by the inhabitants. The quail, plovers, 
woodcock, larks and ducks are all com- 
plaining, and seeking places of refuge. I 
have counseled with them, but we seem no 
wiser. We have called in the owl, the 
wisest of our kind, but he could give no 
hopeful advice. Naturally all of the birds 
are in despair over the sad plight of their 
brothers. At the present rate of death most 
of them will be killed off in a few years.”’ 

When the mocking bird stopped for a 
brief time the old woodman remained quiet 
and contemplative. Then, suddenly clap- 
ping his hands, he said: 

“Thaveit! Iknow what to do!” 

The mocking bird raised its head in ex- 
pectancy, and seemed to ask for further ex- 
planation. 

“Go into all parts of the forest,” con- 
tinued the woodman, “ and call together all 
of the birds that live upon worms, bugs, 
butterflies and insects of every kind, and 
carry a message from me to them. Let 
none of them escape. The quail, the grouse, 
woodpeckers, woodcock, wocd ducks, 
thrushes, doves, night bawks, kingfishers, 
killdeer, swallows, flycatchers, blackbirds, 
martins, yellowbirds, orioles, and all that 
liveupon insects. Assemble them together 
and advise them thus. All the song birds 
must live upon berries and fruits for a 
whole year, and not touch a worm or insect 
in the forest. These that must have the 
delicious worm to keep them alive must 
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stay out of the woods and near the City of 
Pell. There they may eat the worms and 
bugs to their heart’s content. But any 
song bird caught killing an insectin the 
Black Forest must be seized and tried for 
his life before a conclave of the best judges. 
Understand ?”’ 

The mocking bird nodded its head and 
said: ‘‘Goon. Your words shall be heeded; 
but I do not understand your meaning.”’ 

‘* Well, when thesong birds are instructed 
turn to those that have nosong. All those 
who cannot sing, and are not protected by 
the laws of the City of Pell, but who live 
upon insects, must banish themselves into 
the far mountains over by the head wa- 
ters of the Assiniboine. There they must 
Stay until you take a message to them or- 
dering their return. A great woods stretches 
around the mountains, and they will find 
plenty to eat and drink. But not one of 
them must enter the Black Forest for a 
grub or worm under penalty of death. Now 
go and carry this message to your tribes- 
men.” 

Without asking the reason of this strange 
edict, the mocking bird bowed its head, 
tipped its tail, and then flew away to the 
woods. For three long days it flitted from 
place to place, gathering together the birds 
of the forest, to whom the woodman’s mes- 
sage was repeated. Some of the rebellious 
birds demurred at first; but finally it was 
decided to ubey the orders of the man who 
loved them. 

**See what he did for the song birds,’’ the 
mocking bird would always say to convince 
the wavering ones. 

Then, when his message had been deliv- 
ered to the birds in the woods, he turned 
toward the environs of the City of Pell, and 
warned the song birds of the danger of 
catching any insects in the forest. There 
was little need of threatening the song 
birds ; for since the protection afforded to 
them through the kind efforts of the wood- 
man they were devoted to the louely hermit 
on the banks of the Assiniboine. 
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CRIMSON CLOVER. 


BY L. STAPLES. 





CRIMSON CLOVER was introduced in this 
country several years ago by the late Dr. 
Haradine. Beinga great lover of flowers 
he was attracted to this plant by its beau- 
ty, which is hardly exceeded by the finest 
flower that adorns yard or garden. The 
beautiful deep green which may be seen all 
winter grows deeper and brighter as sprivg 
advances until early in May, when the 
flowers appear, making a sight to behuld 
and to remember. At first its value asa 
forage plant was not understood, and as a 
soil restorer its properties were unknown. 
The progress of the plant at first was rather 
slow. Every one admired its beauty, and it 
was grown for ornamental purposes ; but 
years elapsed before farmers awoke to its 
value as a regular rotation crop. Crimson 
clover has come to stay. It is grown to a 
greater or Itss extent in all parts of the 
Union. It is good for hay, good for fall and 
early spring pasture, valuable for seed, 
which it produces in large quantities; but 
its greatest value lies in its ability to store 
up plant food and at the same time send 
down deep-feeding roots and bring to the 
surtace elements of fertility that would 
otherwise be lost. 5 














There are 


soaps and soaps 
but only one 


Sunlight 
Soap 


which is the soap of 
soaps and washes clothes 
with less labor and great- 
er comfort. 


Makes homes brighter 
Makes hearts lighter 


Lever Bros., Ltd., 
Hudson & Harrison Sts., N. Y. 


























This plant is an annual, and must be 
sown in its proper season. This extends 
from the first of August to the fifteenth of 
October. Eight to ten quarts of seed are 
usually sown on an acre. 

If any of the readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
would like to have a sample of crimson 
clover I will mail the same for a couple of 
stamps for postage. 

GRAND Rapips, MIcu. 


SMUDGING CROPS AGAINST 
EARLY FROST. 


BY DICE McLAREN, 











MANY crops would continue their growth 
during the warmer weather in the fall, were 
it not that an untimely frost destroys the 
leaves. In the cooler climates where the 
summers are short, a few days of added 
growth may make the difference between a 
crop of hard or soft corn, and of plump or 


shrunken wheat. Thus the farmer may 
lose much from a verv slight frost. The 
Government Weather Bureau gives warn- 
ing that a cool wave is coming, and the 
fro-t signals aredisplayed. There isacalm. 
cloudless pight in which the ground heat 
radiates so rapidly that the air is chilled to 
the freezing point, and the tender crops are 
frozen. Clouds would have kept the heat 
in the lower atmosphere, and frost would 
not have occurred. Hence the remedy for 
the farmer 1s to make an artificial cloud 
over his crops on the still, clear nights. 
This is best dove by buruiog small heaps of 
wet hay, straw or green weeds, tar or crude 
petroleum, to make a smudge of dense, 
heavy smoke which settles down on the 
crop, effectually blanketing the plants or 
trees. The air will be thecoldest very early 
in the morning. from two to four o’clock, 
and there should be a good cloud of smoke 
by that time The piies of damp stuff, or 
of tarred material should be scattered 
through the crop, in readiuess for lighting 
at the first intimation of danger from the 
early white frosts. 








No matter what burner or 
lamp you use, do you get the 
right chimney for it? 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for ‘Index to 
Chimneys.” 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 





* saves time 

* and labor ; 

money too— 
100 letters, 

postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


Caution.— Other things are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton 
Simplex Printer, Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 


HALLS BALSAM 
CURES 
Coughs : Colds 


Dr. Wa. HALL’s BAtsaM, for the Lungs 
is a wonderful family medicine; it has 
been used for many years, and it cures 
Coughs. Colds, Grip, Sore Throat, and 
mye Pe too, if taken in the early 
stages of that disease—it soothes and re- 
lieves the p ‘tient when cure is hopeless. 

Every mother should have a bottle of 
Halls Balsam in the family medicine 
chest, ready for immediate use. 

Sold in bottles at $1.00, 50 cts., and for 
trial, 25 cts., by all Druggists. 


Try it, Try it! 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 
l-ke the paper sent, 
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-Has No Equal.» 


“No other blood medicine I have 
ever used, and I have tried them all, 
is so thorough in its action, and 
effects so many permanent cures as 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.’”— Dr. H. F. 
MERRILL, Augusta, Me. . 


Ayer’s on, Sarsaparill 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. 











THE DOCTOR’S COLUMN. 

H. E. W., Chicago.—Kindly state a remedy for 
sleeplessness. 

Cerebrine, in five-drop doses, on the 
tongue, three times daily, last dose three 
hours be fore retiring. 

Kate, Detroit.—Have palpitation of the heart, 
which | believe is caused by dyspepsia. Can 
you help me? | ‘ , 

Take Gastrine, a teaspoonful three times 
aday,aftereach neal, Twice a week a tea- 
spoonful of Natrolithic Salts in a half-tum- 
bler of water. half-hour before breakfast, 

Geo. R., St. Louis —Am troubled with pains in 
my back andshoulders. Kindly advise a remedy. 

Take Meatilline, extract of tne Spinal 
Cord, in five-drop doses, on the tongue, 
three times daily, for two months, 

R. C. W., Boston.—I suffer a great deal of 
rheumatic pain ail over my body. Please sug- 
gestaremedy. | : 

‘ake Febricide Pills, one, three times 
daily, for two weeks. Twice a week take 
two teaspoonfuls of Natrolitbic Salts, ina 
tumbler of water, one-half hour before 
breakfast. ; - 

S. B. H., Columbia, Mo.—Ovarine, in 
four-drop doses, three times daily, on the 
tongue, tor two months, is the best remedy 
for the sympto us de-cribed. Twice each 
week a dose of Natrolithic Salts is advisa- 


ble, « 
W. T. ParRKER, M.D. 
Med. Dept., Col. Chem. Co., Washington, D.C. 


THE ANIMAL EXTRACTS, 
CEREBRINE, From the Brain. MEDUL- 
LINE, From tne Spinal Cord. CAK- 
DINE, From the Heart. OVARINE, 
THYROIDINE. % 


Dose, 5 Drops. Price, Two Drachms, $1.25. 


GASTRINE. a 

A new and valuable remedy for Dyspepsia, $'.25. 
FERBRICIDE PILLS For Malarial Affections, 
Neuralgia and Sick Headache, 5) cents. 
INE. For Catarrh. Hay Fever, ctc. 

Month’s treatment, including Insufflator, $2.50. 

NATROLITHIC SALTS 
For Habitual Constipation, Torpor of the Bowels 
and Inaction of the Liver, 50 cents. 
At all Droggists, or from 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL CO., 

Send for Literature. (183) Washington, D.C. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 











New subscribers can -begin with any 
Number, 

1 Number (1 week).........:.0.00- $ .10 
2 Nambers (2 weeks)..........0s-00. -20 
4 rs CE iktncitinemcces 25 
13 “ I icccccicecates hs) 
17 “ (4 UE dadicacqewsues 1.00 
26 - (6 Pe Wiatadmasdamecda 1.50 
52 ” (E YORE). ccccccccsccccecs 3.00 
One subscription (2 years).......... 5.00 


In clubs of five or more $2.00 each. 
To clergymen $2.00 a year. 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT, Can save money by writing 
for our Clul bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City, 


82 (1216) 








Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
f all in 
States Government Food Report 

ROYAL BAKING BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., 


Hignest 
leavening stre ~~ —Latest United 








DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 


“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms : Steinway Hi Hall, N.Y. 


-OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
ee 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST., 
Boston, Mass. 


Send Se, stamp for new 
P 100-_page 
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7. StaAtER 


For fruit trees, 
vines, arden flow- 





MULSI 







to help you, your 
my and 9 bus- 


ess to p Ite 
Free cond tor it. 


W. &B. DOUGLAS, 


Middletown, Ot. 
New York. 
Chi 


DVL LLL PLL FS PS FS HS PO 


$60 a month to sell Leach’s 
ACENTS Oi) of Pine, the great Kid. 


ney medicine. Oil of Pine Med. Co,, Cincinnati, O 


SARATOGA GEYSER. 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 


DOUCLAS 








er re me nw! Rel Bee Me Re @ 
As A a i 











more Lithia, Soda and Magnesia 
combined than any other Saratoga 
Water, and is unexcelled for Kid- 
ney complaints and Indigestion. 
When taken rather warm before 


breakfast it is amild yet thorough 
Cathartic. 


eee Why Drink Poor Teas ? 


Send this “ad.” and l5c. in 
and we will mon ou 





orders for Teas, Coffees, 
Pe ae Powder and Spices to 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEACO., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N, Y. 





P.O. Box 289. 





FEATHERBONING 


FOR WAISTS, SLEEVES AND SKIRTS 

Instruction free. Call at our parlors, 833 Breet. 

way, New York; 185 Wabash-av, Chicago; 40 Wes' 

st, Boston; 102 North Charles-st, Baltimore ; iis 
Chestnut-st, ; —~/a Send 65c for 12- yard 
Sample Skirt Bon 

Warren Featherbone Co., Three Oaks, Mich. 


1895 
NEW MODEL 


HOWARD WATCHES 


aay the highest grade watches made in this 
country. 











For full infor ms mation ; address 
THE E. HOWARD WATCH & CLOCK CO. 
383 Washington St., Boston. 

4) Maiden ian, ow York 
Washington St., Chicago. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


The Family Wash Blue. ALWAYS RELIABLE 
For Sale by Grocers. 
D.S. WILTBERGER, 233 N. 2d St. Phila, Pa 











THE INDEPENDENT, 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
ANCHOR, ati d 
cm ood Judgment 
BEYMEE- 
Pittsburgh 
sane New York 4 rd 
ew — . 4 
PROORLYH.” is shown in buying genuine brands of Pure 
cw To 
CCLLIER, 5 4 . 
a White Lead (see list) from responsible deal- 
Buffalo . . . . . 
CHAMBERS, ers, and in havi 
DAVIS. CHAMBERS > ng your painting done by 
aoe eee Cincinnati practical painters. Labor is three-fourths of 
- a h f 4 ° 4 
SEWETE the cost of painting, and satisfactory results 
Ms oulevile can only be secured by properly applyin 
SOE S557 oe 5n08.68 y £ 
iladelphia. e " 
MORLEY, na. the best materials — Pure White Lead and 
MISSO0 . ° e 
St. Low > > sys) 
ce * , Pure Linseed Oil. 
. Lous. 
: : Any shade or color is easily made by using National Lead Co.’s 
—_—" Pure White Lead tinting colors, especially prepared for this purpose. 
Chicago. For color-card and pamphlet — sent free — address 
eur and Chicago, NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


New York, 





1 Broadway, New York. 


- -HATHORN WATER... 
SARATOGA, N. Y. 


A NATURAL MINERAL WATER. THE MOST POPULAR 
WATER USED. 
The annual sale in bottles of this most popular mineral water has for twelve 
years largely exceeded the sale in bottles of any 
other American natural mineral water. 


It has safe medicinal qualities. It clears the complexion. 

Its cleansing propertiesare wonderful. It revives dormant faculties. 

It strengthens the whole system. It is increasingly pleasant tothe taste. 

itrestoresa healthy appetite. It relieves headache at once. 

It promotes rest and sleep. It is asure remedy for biliousness. 
Itis specially helpful to business men. 








September 5, 1895, 
Acker, Merrall & Condit, 


Cham and West Broadway, also 


bers 
S7th nt. as id Gth Ave.. a to 
Wes t 42d St. New Yo rh Gice, ase 


SUPERIOR TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Samples sent for approval. 
Also finest canned goods in the world. 
Hampers packed for any part of the country. 
By wines for medicinai purposes. Write for 
ice list, 


Gpencerian Steel Pens 


Always Write Well, Wear Well. 
Once Used, Always Used. 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. 
TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
There is no Scenery 


on the Continent of America or in the world to 
be compared with that on the line of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway. 


SUCH IS THE VERDICT 


of all Tourists, Experienced Travelers and Globe 
tters who have traveled over the line, 
and to-day = the nae poem 
of AROUND THE WOR 
Travel, who are ae 
trumpeting above fact to 
their friends and ac- 
quaintance and tell- 
ing them they in- 
tend tomake 
the trip 
again. 
Japan, China, Hawaiian and Fijian Islands, 
Australia and New Zealand ail reached by Cana- 
dian Pacific Steamships. 




















For Descriptive Pamphiets, Time Tables and Tickets 
apply to 
E. V. SKINNER, 353 Broadway, New York, 


H. McMURTRIE, cor. Third and Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia. 


H.J.COLVIN, 197 Washiveton St., Boston. 
C. SHEEHY, 11 Fort St., W. Detroit. 
J. F. LEE, 232 So. Clark St., Chicago. 


W._R. CALUAWAY. Guarantee Loan 

Building. Minueapolis. 

M. M. =TERN, Chronicle Building. San 
Francisco, orto 


D. McNICOLL, General Pass. Agent, Mon- 
treal. Can. 








Extracts from the letters of Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, read as follows: 
been happy to commend this wonderful water to the public. I hope to drink it for twenty summers more.” 
‘It will go to the right spot.” “Since I cannot go to the spring, it isa 
I have written a great deal in favor of ‘ HATHORN WATER,’ 
but have never said a word too much in praise of it.” 


FOR SALE BY THE BOX AT THE FOLLOWING PRICES: 


“ It takes hold like a good sermon.” * 
capital thing that the spring can come to me. 


Per case, four dozen pints, $6.00. 


(Delivered at Saratoga for shipment.) 


NORWICH LINE. 


THE INSIDE ROUTE. 
NEW YORK 


“For many summers I have 


TO 
NEW LONDON, BOSTON, WORCES- 
TER, and POINTS NORTH and 
EAST. 


Direct connection at New London with Steamers 
for Watch Hill, Block Island, and All Principal Long 


Per case, two dozen quarts, $3 50. 





Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from statement made January Ist, 1895, 


Cash Capital..................66+ $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
RED. cscectessusevenin sce - 3,943,639 46 


Net Surplus 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 
Gross Assets.................0005 





1.811.269 26 
2,811,269 26 
6,754,908 72 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 4 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A HOLMAN,” | Secretaries, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 


C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 8S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEV. E. KLINE,. 


Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
nent, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


4. 4.4.4. 8.4.4.4.3. 4.4 &. RAAAAAAAAAS 


EVERY TRAVELER WANTS 


A cosey, comfortable room, such as he 
can get at 


The Grand Union Hotel 


Fourth Ave., 4lst and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


< FOR $1.00 PER DAY AND UPWARDS 


Convenient for shopping and theatres. Bag- 
gage to and from Grand Central Depot free. 


FEV EEE TT TTT TIVE 
THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 


Opposite Grace Church. - - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


“ There is an atmosphere of home comfort and hos- 
pitable treatment at the St. Denis which is rarely 
met with in a public house,and which insensibly 
draws you there as often as you turn your face 
toward New York.” 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, 


PROPRIETORS. 
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Island Sound Summer Kesorts 
Fine Steamers “City of Lowell” and “City of 
Worcester *’ leave Pier 40, North River, New York, 
73 P.M., week-days only. 
Finest Cuisine and Service. 
Orchestral Concert on Steamers every eyening. 
Vestibuled Steamboat Express train arrives Bostou 
00 A.M., Worcester 7:55 A.M. 


SLATE 
is the best, most handsome, a and excellent 
material in the world. It can now be put on at putes 
quite as cheap as tin, iron or shingles. We will be 
pleased to rices ou any quantity edivars to 
an ealros Station in the U.S 
- FOOTE, Wur., Slatington, Pa. 
que & our Slate Manual ony Descriptive Price- 


GEO. W. BRADY, Supt. 
Mailed free to any address 


GEO. F. Oe we Gen’l Traffic Manager. 
. R. BABCOCK, Gen’! Passenver Agent. 


THE MAGNIFICENT TRANS-CONTINENTAL FLYER, 
“ SUNSET LIMITED,” 


Will be resumed October 2d, leaving NEW ORLEANS and SAN FRANCISCO simultane- 
ously on Mondays and Thursdays, 


itn. 











Making the Longest Continuous Run in the World in 41-2 Days. 


The Engines will be of the same style as the famous “ 999" of the Empire State Express. The 
six sleepers will have ten sections to each car, with drawing room at either end; and the com- 
posite cars will be made up of the usual Baggage, Smoker, Barber Shop and Bathroom combined. 
The Dining Cars will be complete in every detail, and supplied with every delicacy as well as the 
most substantial fare. COMBINED BOU DOIR and DRAWING ROOM CARS have been designed 
for the especial use of the ladies. One end will be fitted up with seven boudoir sleeping compart- 
ments, each containing two berths, a wash-stand and necessary lavatory fittings. The other half 
will be furnisbed with library, writing desks and the most comfortable furniture; and a lady's 
maid will be in attendance. 


Parties holding through tickets to California will be allowed to stop over as long as may be 
desired to attend the 


COTTON STATES AND INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION at ATLANTA, GA. 
which opens September 18th: 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 


TEXAS—NEW AND OLD MEXICO—ARIZONA —-CALIFORNIA—JAPAN—UHINA— 
INDIA—-AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND—-tUAWATIAN ISLANDS 
and ROUND-THE-WORLD. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY’S “Sunset,” ‘‘ Ogden” and “Shasta” Routes. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CoO. 
OCCIDENTAL AND ORIENTAL S. S. CO. 
HOUSTON & TEXAS CENTRAL R.R. 
MEXICAN INTERNATIONAL R.R. 
SAN ANTONIO AND ARANSAS PASS Ry. 


For further information, free illustrated pamphlets, Maps and Time-tables, also lowest Freight 
and Passage Rates, apply to 


{ E. Hawcey. A. G. T. M., 

{L. H. NutTinG, Eastern Passenger Agt., 
BOSTON : E. F. CURRIER, N. E. A., 9 State St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.: R. J. SMITH, Agent, 49S. 3d St. 
BALTIMORE, MD.: B. B. BARBER. Agent, 209 E. German St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.: F. T. Brooks, T. F. & P. A., 210 W. Washington St. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.: W. J. BERG, T. P. A., 40 Exchange St. 

CHICAGO, ILL.: W. G. Nerimyer, G. W. A., 230 Clark St. 

8. F. B. Mors, G. P. &. T. A., T. H. GOODMAN, G. P.A., 

New Orleans, La. San Francisco,Cal. 


| 343 Broadway, and 
§ 1 Battery Place. 


NEW YORK: 








Tue LNDEPENDENT PrEss 4] AND 43 GOLD STREET, NEAR FULTON STREET. 





